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Art. 1.—Principles of Legislation; from the MS. of Jeremy 
Bentham, /encher of Lincoln’s Inn. By M. Dumont. Mem- 
ber of the Representative and Sovereign Council of Geneva. 
Translated from the second corrected and enlarged edition ; 
with Notes and a Biographical Notice of Jeremy Bentham and 
of M. Dumont. By Jonn Neat. Boston. 1831. 


We do not know whether the publication of this book is to 
be considered as any proof of the giowing popularity of Bentham 
and Utilitarianism in the United States. But sure we are— 
if we know any thing of the state of public opinion in this 
country—that it will do nothing to increase that popularity. 
The author professes himself, every where, a devoted admirer 
of his * guide, philosopher and friend,” yet it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more ridiculous figure than he makes him cut in his 
pages. Itisjust such a portrait asa very wicked or very simple 
valet de chambre might be expected to paint of a very absurd 
hero. If Sancho Panza, for instance, had written the Life of 
Don Quixote, with that odd indescribable mixture of rever- 
ence and suspicion which runs through his conversations with 
the knight, it would have been much of a-piece with the bio- 


_graphical sketch before us. Mr. John Neal, indeed, prostrates 


himself devoutly before his idol—exalts and magnifies him 

above all Greek and Roman fame—pronounces him, as Lucre- 

tius does Epicurus, the great light of the world, and its re- 

deemer from spiritual bondage—yet when we survey the whole 

picture together, it is hard to believe that there is not a good 

deal of waggery in these lofty expressions of homage. We 
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do not think there is a Life in Diogenes Laertius—and that is 
saying much—which makes philosophy, in the person of one of 
her most renowned votaries, so despicable and repulsive. 

The style in which the autbor tells his story is full of a quaint 
pedantic affectation of simplicity. He is as confiding and com- 
municative as “ downright Shippen or as old Montaigac.” He 
talks to his reader as if he were writing an epistle to one of Je- 
remy’s private secretaries, and as if the world had nothing to 
think of but the “ High Priest of Legislation and the Lord 
Bacon of the age.” The excessive importance which he at- 
taches to every thing connected with the Reformer and his dog- 
mas redounds, of course, upon his humble self. But he does 
nut trust to distaut inference for his share in the honours of the 
schooi. His self-conceit is fully commensurate with his admi- 
ration of his betters, and he takes care to garnish his panegy- 
ric upon his master with an abundance of garrulous egotism. 
Nobody understands Bentham but Mr. John Neal—*“ the readers 
(and the writers) of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, Westminster 
and North-American Reviews will now have, what they never 
had before—an opportunity of knowing the truth and the whole 
truth, about the character and opinious, the philosophy and the 
faith of a man,” &c. His object, as he announces it in his 
preface, is twofold. By the first part of his work, “ which is 
nothing more than a familiar biographical sketch,”’ his readers 
are to be ‘* brought acquainted with the man Jeremy Bentham, 
and by the /ast, which may be regarded as an abridgment of 
his whole system of philosophy, with the philanthropist, the law- 
giver and the statesman.” We hope he knows more about “ the 
man Jeremy,’ than he seems to understand of his translator’s 
language. At page 271, we observe the following naive confession 
of ignorance, accompanied by what appears to us, a very suf- 
ficient exemplification of it:—*‘* Thus every act of cruelty pro- 
‘duced by a passion, the principle of which is in every heart 
‘and from which every body may suffer, may cause an alarm 
‘which will continue until the punishment of the offender has 
‘removed the danger fromthe side of injusticen * * * * * 
‘* * * *.” Upon which we have the following note :— 
‘*The meaning of this I have not been able to make out, with 
‘any sort of satisfaction to myself. It reads thus in the origi- 
‘ nal, ‘fera éprouver une alarme qui continuera jusqu’ & ce que 
‘Ja punition du coupable ait transporte le danger du cété de Pin- 
‘ justice, de Vinimitié cruelle.””” Whatever we may think of the 
style, the meaning of this passage is clear enough frcm the con- 
text. Jeremy, or rather Dumont, is speaking of the terror which 
the unrestrained indulgence of certain passions would inspire. 
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This alarm, he says, will continue until the punishment of one 
who has sinned through the influence of such passions, has inspired 
him, and those like him, with fear, in their turn—until “ injus- 
tice and malignant hatred ” are made, by the law, to feel some of 
the terror they occasion ; literally, ‘until the punishment of the 
guilty has transferred the danger to the side of injustice,” &c. 
It is strange that any one should set up for an interpreter of 
French who does not know the effect of the du in the phrase, 
du cété de, and itis lamentable to reflect, that we, the uniniti- 
ated, have no other means of understanding the inestimable 
Benthamee, but the translation of a translation by such a drug- 
german as Mr. John Neal. 

The drift of this attempt upon the Life of Jeremy Bentham 
is thus explained by the biographer himself :— 


** Such a portrait is now to be attempted for the lovers of such bio- 
graphy. [twill be for them to say whether a magnificent picture, 
which, by resembling every body, would be a portrait of nobody, is 
worthier of admiration. It may be wanting in dignity--J hope it may— 
but of this the reader may be sure: whatever it wants in dignity shall 
be made up in truth; and in such truth too as will soon be sought after 
with deep solicitude, not only here, and in the country of our philoso- 
pher, but throughout the whole earth. 

‘* After a few preliminary observations, I shall take up a body of 
memoranda, now lying before me, which were made every night, and 
before I slept, after we had passed the evening together, and transferred 
them, with as little change as possible, directly to these pages. ‘They, 
therefore, who wish to be acquainted with the lawgiver and the philoso- 
pher, and with him only, need not throw away one single hour upon 
this part of the book, which is intended for such, and for such only as 
care to be acquainted with the man, but proceed forthwith to the second 
part, where Bentham and Dumont are occupied with the great business 
of morals and legislation.” pp. 14, 15. 


We shall follow the author in the course he has marked out— 
first, saying a few words about the character of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and then discussing, with all possible brevity, his pre- 
tensions to the admiration which is challenged for him by his 
biographer. 

This great luminary of the age was born, it seems, in the 
year 1747-8. He was the son of an attorney who was, ac- 
cording to Jeremy himself, “a weak man,” and to whose me- 
chanical predilection for his own profession, we owe the light 
which his sou has been able to shed upon the philosophy of ju- 
risprudence. ‘To be sure, misfortune—which has ever been the 
best nurse of genius—had its share in this result ; for the man 
who was destined to reform the whole body of the law, does not 
seem to have been fitted to excel in the most important part of 
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it, viz. the application of its principles to practice. ‘‘ Ona par- 
‘ticular occasion, (said he to Mr. Neal,) I gave a legal opinion 
‘which turned out not to be law, because the law had been alter- 
‘ed without my knowledge or consent. I refused to give an 
‘opinion after this.” p. 61. Whereupon, his biographer re- 
marks, with great simplicity, that ‘ he could not help imagin- 
‘ing as he went through the history of this early error, how 
‘much of his subsequent views of the law. the lawyers, and the 
‘judges of England, might be owing to this very incident. * * 
* Most of Mr. Bentham’s peculiar views, 
‘peculiar habits and peculiar figures; I believe | might say all, 
‘may be traced in the same way to incidents connected with his 
‘ youth—his hatred of English law and of English lawyers, of 
‘ Blackstone, of Mansfield and of Eldon—to bis fortunate | qu. ] 
‘failure in his profession. Other facts of the same nature will 
‘appear in the further development of his character.” p. 61. 

His first work was an expression of his very natural, if not very 
reasonable grudge against these odious objects. He made, it 
seems, while yet a very young man (he was in his 28th year) ‘a 
masterly aitack ” on Blackstone’s Commentaries. Lord Mans- 
field, if we are to believe Mr. Neal, or rather Bentham himself, 
used to speak of this diatribe in the highest terms, though on 
Blackstone's being asked if he intended to reply to it, A¢s auswer 
was “no, not if it were better written.” His dislike for the author 
of the Commentaries discovered itself at a very early period. 
He related to his biographer the following story, “ to be re- 
peated in Yankee-land.” 

“April 4. Mr. B. relates a story of Blackstone, to be repeated in 
Yankee-land. ‘ As early as sixteen,’ said he, ‘ I began to query Black- 
stone, my Gamaliel, while I was sitting at his feet. He was a stiff, 
pompous, proud quiz—Mansfield couldn’t bear him. I told you, I be- 
lieve, that he, M., had the whole of the Fragment read to him, and 
liked it mightily. When Blackstone was Vinerian professor at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, he sent to Dr. Brown, provost of the College, to know 
what distinction should be awarded to him, or how he should be ranked. 
Tell him, said Brown, who was a shrewd fellow, tell him he may walk 
before my beadle,—the beadle that preceded him with a mace, when 
he walked out. Mr. Eden ‘the writer on penal law,) afterwards Lord 
Ackland, and Blackstone did something together once, which Benthana 
approved. Out of this grew something of Mr. Bentham’ 8, about which 
Blackstone wrote him, complimenting him rather highly.” pp. 113, 114. 

In 1788, he published his “ Views of the Hard-Labour Bill, 
with observations relative to Penal Jurisprudence in general,” 
and nine years after his celebrated “* Defence of Usury.” In 
1789 appeared the original quarto edition of Moras and Lr- 
GISLATION, “ the ground work of the author’s whole fame with 
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Dr. Parr and others of like amplitude and strength of mind.” 
Mr. Neal pronounces it, oracularly, “ the novum organum of 
Morals and Legislation,” and he makes the celebrated scho- 
lar just mentioned say of it, that since Lord Bacon’s great 
work, there had been nothing in the history of the human mind 
to compare with it. It is this same treatise, be it remembered, 
in its most improved form, or rather its quintessence, that con- 
stitutes the second part of the volume before us. 

After this publication, he favored the world with an immense 
catalogue of lucubrations of greater or less importance—the 
Panopticon or Inspection-house—or new plan for the construc- 
tion of penitentiary-houses, prisons, work-houses, lazarettos, 
hospitals and schools. ‘* These are,” it seems, the celebrated 
letters on the subject of Prisons and Prison- Discipline, to which 
Europe and America are chiefly indebted for the improvement, 
made during the last half century in the structure of prisons 
and treatment of prisoners, and all this without any acknow- 
ledgement in favor of the author”-~a charge we regret 
to add, which lies against ‘‘ our Prison-Discipline-Society of 
Boston, among the rest.” This excellent scheme, however, 
like many of equal promise in the island of Laputa, was, for 
some reuson or other, never put into practice. Then came 
A Dratt of a Code for the Organization of the Judicial Estab- 
lishment of France, 1790—An Essay on Political Tactics, 
afterwards embodied in a long work, in two volumes, by M. 
Dumont—Chrestomathia—Plan of Parliamentary Reform— 
Papers relative to Codification and Public Instruction—Church 
of Englandism—The Book of Fallacies—Analysis of the In- 
fluence of Natural Religion, published by Richard Carlisle, in 
1822—an able book saith Mr. Neal, of which the object was to 
prove that all religions are equally unworthy of regard. In 
this connexion, our biographer holds the following emphatical 
language :— 

* From what I know of Mr. Bentham, I have no doubt of his being 
an atheist. I have been told so, by those who know him; a good many 
of his more youthful followers are so—if they themselves may be cre- 
dited; and though we had never had any conversation together that 
satisfied me, still, as I have said before, [have no doubt of his being an 
atheist. Aud I mention this here, that | may not be charged with blind- 
ness to what I look upon as not only the greatest, but as the only great 
error of that man’s faith. Not that he believes there is no God—I do 
not say so: but he is not thoroughly satisfied, I believe, that there ts a 
God. If he would inquire, and it is not even yet too late, he would 
perceive what he must delight in hoping, even if it were not proved, the 
existence of One who is emphatically the Father of such men as he is. 
Peradveuture, it is not so much atheism after all, as it is a mistake 
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with him. He mistakes the uncertainty of one fact, or rather a want 
of mathematical certainty in one fact, for the certainty of another fact : 
the want of such kind of mathematical proof as he is habituated to, 
that there is a God, for conclusive demonstration that there 1s not. I 
know well the nature of his mind; and I do not scruple to say that I 
believe this. ~ Not being satisfied as other men are, and not being at lei- 
sure in his old age, and just on the shadowy and shifting threshold of 
another world, to investigate the subject in his own way; and being 
imbued with the pestiferous, and most unreasonable doubts of a French- 
man, who was a believer in Voltaire, and the first teacher of Mr. Ben- 
tham ; and withal having translated Le Taureau Blanc of Voltaire, 
without acknowledging it,—nor does he know to this day, probably, that 
he was ever suspected of it; and having produced the work on Natural 
Religion, above-mentioned, which was edited by one atheist, and pub- 
lished by another, (the infamous Richard Carlisle,) it cannot be expect- 
ed of him that he should now inguire very diligently or wisely, nor that 
his disciples, whatever he might do or say now, would be satisfied. We 
may be sorry for such things, but if they are otherwise good men, our 
sorrow will lead us rather to pity than to rage or hatred for them. As 
well might we rebuke those who are troubled with fever, as them that 
require to be convinced by touch, or taste, or ciphering, of the existence 
of a Deity. Why may not men be suffered to believe what they please, 
or what they can rather, about God and a future state, and all the mys- 
teries of theology, as about any other subject of dispute or inquiry. 
We do not quarrel with men now about their belief touching wizards, 
or the motion of the planets, or the origin of the blacks. Why should 
we, about their belief respecting their Father above? What I say, I 
believe. I am no atheist—If I were, I should avow it in the face of 
heaven and earth, and abide the consequences.” pp. 33, 34. 


Besides many other works, of which we have not space 
enough to repeat the names, some MSS. of Bentham passed 
through the hands of a clever Frenchman, Dumont, who, (as 
Mr. Neal affirms upon the authority of Mr. Gallatin,) used to 
write the very speeches that Mirabeau delivered ! We strongly 
suspect there is some mistake about this part of the story. But 
be that as it may, it is admitted that the best, if not the only 
means of understanding many of the great Reformer’s spec- 
ulations, is to read them in a foreign language. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive by what species of divination M. Dumont is 
able to decypher the strange gibberish of his author. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Neal’s acoount of the Benthamee, no mysagogue ever 
earned his wages more fairly. The progress which the Philo- 
sopher has been gradually making in this corruption of style, 
is rather a singular phenomenon in itself, but it is not more 
strange than his biographer’s notion that it is to be explained 
by the tenderness of Mr. Bentham’s conscience. 
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‘author naturally concluded that the author was a Frenchman; 
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‘* But to conclude this part of our subject. As Mr. Bentham grew 
older, he grew more and more dissatisfied with the inadequacy of lan- 
guage, with the want of exactness in it; and he therefore began to 
prepare a new system of logic for himself---a few chapters of which 
have lately been booked into a readable shape by his nephew, Mr. 
George Bentham, one of the most promising men of the age, both for 
acuteness and for strength. From this he went on, growing less and 
less elegant, and to the careless reader, the novel-reader, or the news- 
paper-reader, less and less perspicuous every year; for he went on 
abridging volumes into chapters, and chapters into tabular views, till it 
was impossible for any body to understand him, who had not gone step 
by step through his preliminary: demonstrations ; till at last he came to 
a style, which cannot be defended—such as that of the article he wrote 
for the Westminster Review. And yet, though all this may be said of 
that particular paper, it is due to him and to the public to add, that as 
he has grown older he has grown wiser ; that the style referred to grows 
out of his exceeding honesty,—for he does not allow himself to separate 
his assertions from their qualitications—so that his periods are encum- 
bered on every subject of interest; that in ordinary matters where a 
newspaper style would do, no man alive writes a more off-hand, free 
or natural style than Jeremy Bentham; and that—after all—the very 
difficulties we complain of, are attributable more to the subject handled 
by him, than to the style in which they are handled; more to the na- 
ture of the science treated of, than to any thing else ; and that for peo- 
ple who are not acquainted with his early works, to complain of all his 
late works for not being clear, is about as absurd as it would be for a 
man who had never studied his multiplication table, to find fault with 
a treatise on fluxions for not being as intelligible, straight-forward and 
agreeable as a newspaper-essay upon the private character of a politi- 
cal adversary.”——pp. 38, 39. 


It would be exacting too much of a biographer to require 
him to write the life of another, without occasionally alluding 
to his own, and Mr. Neai has, therefore, taken the liberty of 
detailing, (p. 41,) with the greatest precision, all the circum- 
stances which led to his acquaintance with Jeremy. It was 
about twelve years ago that he first heard that illustrious name. 
He was, at that time, *“‘ a student at law in Baltimore, Mary- 
land,” when it so happened that Mr. Hoffman published his 
** Course of Legal Study.” In this ‘“ Course,” the works of 
Bentham were to be studied by the novice, who, in common, 
he says, with most of the literati of the United States, did not 
know who or of what country this same Bentham was. But 
as some of the works alluded to were written in French, our 


which, as ‘he was not very easy with French at the time,”’ must 
have been rather a discouraging inference. After ‘‘ many years 
had gone by,” however; and he had attained to his present 
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proficiency in that language, “ on hearing Mr. Hoffman express 
a desire that somebody would undertake to render the two vo- 
lumes referred to into English,” he very readily offered to do 
so, “if he could find” —that only Mecenas of aspiring genius in 
these mechanical days—“ a publisher.” He accordingly wrote to 
a Mr. Riley at New-York, “ one of the largest law-publisbers 
in the country,” undertaking to translate two volumes, Svo. 
with notes, and so forth, for three hundred dollars, one half pay- 
able in law-books. But Mr. Riley knew his business and no- 
body knew Bentham. And so, moderate asthese terms were, 
the overture was unceremoniously rejected, and there the mat- 
ter rested until 1625, when Mr. Neal and Mr. Bentham “ were 
accidentally thrown together in the native country ” of the lat- 
ter. The biographer’s account of his first approaches to the 
awful presence-chamber of the reformer, is too curious and 
characteristic to be omitted. He began with one of the out- 
posts of the school, the debating-club of the young Utilitarians 
at the philosopher’s house. His picture of this notable scene 
and assembly, is what might be expected from the dramatis 
persone who figure in it. We beg our readers to remark, 
in this living instance, the practical tendency of that cynical 
narrow-minded and degrading philosophy, which professes to 
do more, than any other, to advance the real happiness of life, 
by indiscriminately proscribing its highest graces and accom- 
plishments. 


‘* But, although I would have crossed the Atlantic, as I have said be- 
fore, to enjoy his company for a single evening, had I been able to afford 
it; still, after I had crossed the Atlantic—nay, after I had arrived in 
the very neighborhood of his house, I could not find a person that 
knew him, or had ever seen him ; and I was there above a twelvemonth, 
before I knew where he lived, though his habitation was hardly a pis- 
tol-shot from my own lodgings, in Warwick-street, Pall-Mall. At 
last, however, when I had given up all idea of ever seeing the man, for 
I knew several native Englishmen of high character, who had been 
trying for years to find the way to his door, as they acknowledged with- 
out scruple,—we were brought together by the merest accident in the 
world ; and I remained with him so long, aud knew him so intimately, 
that, perhaps, it would not be too much to say—-probably no person alive 
knows more of the true character of Jeremy Bentham than I do. Mr. 
Bowring, and Mr. Mill, the author of British-India, may have known 
him longer ; but never more intimately. They have seen him at inter- 
vals of a week or a month, year after year; but I have been with him 
every day for about eighteen months, and spent almost every evening 
with him, from six o’clock, the dinner-hour, till about eleven or twelve 
at night, for the whole of that time. I have seen him through his 
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changes therefore ; and I believe that I know him thoroughly and com- 
letely. 
"On Friday evening, Oct. 22d, 1825—I have the very day before me-— 
I was invited to meet with the Utilitarians at his house, for debate,—a 
body of youthful conspirators against government, order and morality ; 
the fine arts, and all the charities and sympathies and elegancies of life, 
you would suppose, were you to judge of all by two or three; or even 
by what is said of all, by those who occupy the high-places in the com- 
monwealth of literature. ‘This formidable band, however, consisted of 
but seven persons, most of them young men, mere boys in age and ex- 
perience, and the others below the middle age. They were all, without 
one exception, I believe, atheists—fixed and irretrievable atheists in their 
own opinion, though of the whole, no one had ever read much, or 
thought much, or written much, even fora youth. Nor were they other- 
wise remarkable. As debaters, they were unspeakably wretched ; as 
writers they were nearly as bad, with one or two exceptions; but they 
were good reasoners ; and one of their number was certainly the closest 
and clearest I ever knew under the age of thirty-five. Yet he was 
hardly eighteen I believe; certainly not over nineteen. They had a 
young gentleman to preside, of whom all that I can remember is, that 
he had very black hair, very bright eyes, and very large teeth; that he 
was clever, but saucy, and a great lover of paradox. After the business 
of the society was over, young Mr. Mill, the editor of Mr. Bentham’s 
Rationale of Evidence, then going through the press, read a portion of the 
manuscript, with two or three of his own notes, which were certainly 
very surprising for such a youth. Having already learnt to prefer 
crude Benthamism to prepared Benthamism, I detected the original of 
much that Mr. Mill the father had furnished for the supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica here. We had almost the whole of his re- 
nowned essay on Jurisprudence, in a colloquial form. After this, they 
had what they called a debate—and such a debate! No wonder the 
Utilitarians are at daggers drawn with oratory. Of the leaders, not 
one was ever able to express himself, with power and beauty, even about 
his own faith; not one converses well, not one is there that speaks 
with energy, clearness and fluency, at the same time, nor one that may 
ever hope, under any circumstances, to be distinguished as a speaker. 
I know them all; and I know what I say to be true. Mr. Bentham 1s 
very unhappy in conversation, the moment he leaves preaching and be- 
gins to argue ; and Mr. Mill, the father, never attempted a speech but 
once they say, and then he failed so utterly and so hopelessly that he 
has been at war with oratory ever since. However, as I have said be- 
fore, they aré almost to a man powerful and accute reasoners, though 
addicted to questioning the most obvious truth when it stands in their 
way. ~ This evening the subject was the poor-laws, and the policy of 
their introduction into Ireland. It was opened by a Mr. P., a good-na- 
tured, large, agreeable man, who like two others in this society of seven, 
was afflicted with an impediment of speech, and used to stop and 
breathe between every two or three words. No wonder they sneer at 
oratory! He was replied to by young Mill, in a very modest, firm, 
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unprepared speech. The reasoning and the language of Mr. M. 
were both good, though he appeared somewhat anxious ; and a part of 
his pronunciation was that of the north country—waound, raound, &c. 
for wound, round, &c. He was followed by another, who got up with 
a sort of fling, and began with a loud, free voice, which died away after 
a moment or two; when he Jost himself entirely, having said this and 
this only: Sir, J rise to make a few observations,—and but a few. My 
opinion is decided, and very decided. Here he began to talk lower and 
lower, and soon ran himself out, courage, waggery and all.”” pp. 43-47. 


The school was so very prepossessing, that our young coun- 
tryman was more curious than ever to be introduced to its visi- 
ble head on earth. ‘The memorable day at length arrived— 
the doors of “ Q. S. P.” (p. 55,) which seldom turned upon 
their hinges to admit the mighty ones of the earth, were thrown 
open to a friendless foreigner—and it would be difficult to 
match the quaint and pompous niaiserie of the following de- 
scription :— 


* After this brief sketch of the Utilitarians I saw gathered together 
at the hermitage of Mr. Bentham, in Queen-Square Place,— and whom, 
by the way, it was my lot to oppose, whenever they touched upon the- 
ology,—the reader will be prepared to feel as I did, when at the end of 
another week, as I was sitting by myself in my landlady’s little parlour, 
a young man, whom I knew for the private secretary of Mr. Bentham, 
and whom I supposed to be one of the two keepers mentioned by the 
trust-worthy Parry, entered the room, and after interchanging a word 
or two about the weather, dropped his voice, and communicated a ver- 
bal invitation to me from Jeremy Bentham, as if it were the pass-word 
for something, which it weré a matter of life and death for any body to 
over-hear. So—TI was to dine with the philosopher; and the day fixed 
upon was the 2d of November (1825 ;) the hour six. But query, said 
I to myself, as the day drew near—tnust I go punctually or not? If I 
go punctually, who knows but I may be charged with affectation or ig- 
noranee ; a disregard or want of acquaintance with the usages of the 
country, not to be pardoned. I knew very well that ‘ fashion’s six is 
half-past six or seven,’ just as ‘not at home’ is,—I have no time to 
throw away on you. But then the philosopher, they say, is not a man 
to be trifled with: he is, moreover, somewhat whimsical, and he cares 
nothing about fashion. Perhaps, therefore, if I do not arrive punctu- 
ally, [may be reproached for my want of republican virtue, and put off 
without my dinner. ‘This determined me, and I started’in good sea- 
son; but owing to the difficulty of finding the way without a guide 
through Queen-Square Place, the secretary had been obliging enough 
to say that he would leave the iron gate open for me, which enters on 
the park. The gate I missed; and I did not arrive therefore till a 

uarter after the time. But after I had arrived, there seemed to be lit- 

e or no prospect of my seeing the interior. I could find nothing that 
resembled what in our country is denominated a front-door—nothin 
in the shape or size of a principal entrance. A door l saw, and 
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marched up to it; but there was no knocker, and after feeling about in 
the dark for awhile, I discovered the steps, and circum-navigated the 
whole premises, including the coach-house, and a part occupied by 
Mr. Coulson, editor of the Globe. At last I found myself just where I 
started from. So, for the want of any thing better, | began to pound 
away at the door with my knuckles. After a minute or two spent in 
this way, the door opened, and the secretary appeared in a room on the 
left of the passage-way, seated at a piano—as vile a thing, by the by, as 
l ever saw, though he had a decided taste for music, and played the 
organ with a masterly touch for an amateur. We entered into conver- 
sation immediately, and were beginning to understand each other, 
when I stopped to listen to a cheerful trembling voice that appeared to 
be approaching. The next moment I heard my name pronounced and 
somebody talking very fast and not very intelligibly at the door, which 
opened with a nervous, hurried shake, and a middling-sized, fresh-look- 
ing old man, with very white hair, a good-humoured, though strongly- 
marked face, a true quaker-coat, and a stoop in his gait, entered and 
began talking to me as if we had known each other for years. A—-a wel- 
come to the hermitage—TI cau’t see here (turning away from the light)— 
a—a—there’s my hand—a—a—we must form - a—a—I’ve heard of you 
a——a—anti-holy alliance together. I made the best reply in my power, 
delighted with his cordial strange way, though sorely puzzled to make 
out what he said. ‘‘ Just time enough to look at my garden—a—a—” 
clapping on a large straw hat as he spoke, with a green ribbon to it (the 
reader will not forget the season of the year,) and grasping a cane. I 
thought of Parry here, the veracious Parry ; but on the whole, as it was 
very dark, I did not feel much afraid of being mistaken for the keeper 
of a gray-haired lunatic. Yet I was half afraid to offer my arm at 
first; and when I did, he threw it aside with a laugh, and I began to 
prepare fora trot, as described by that facetious gentleman, up one 
street and down another. Away we went as fast as we could go, he 
keeping a little ahead, and talking away as fast as ever, though with a 
slight hesitation of speech, hardly perceptible at first. N. B. He is 
the founder of the Utilitarian school of oratory. This way, this way, 
said he, as we drew near another part of his large garden, this way now, 
taking my arm as he spoke; I'll show you—this ts classical ground— 
a—a—much to classicalize it. I had no time to bow, nor would he 
have seen me if I had. Rush was here, a-—a—down on your marrow- 
bones,--a—a—lI gave him a piece of the balustrade of Milton’s house— 
a—a there it is (pointing to the back side of a two-story brick house) 
that belong me —a—a—large garden—the largest here that looks 
upon the park, except the royal-gardens —a—a—now it is dinner time.” 
pp. 47-49. 


Then comes the dinner. 


‘* This over, he led me up to what he called his work-shop ; a small 
crowded room, with a false floor occupying two-thirds of it; a sort of 
raised platform, with a table on it, just large enough for himself, his 
two secretaries, and one guest—he never had more. I had what he 
called the seat of honour, opposite the sage, with Mr. Secretary Doane 
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at my right, and the other at my left. I had been told, I know not 
how many queer stories about the household economy of the philoso- 
pher ; but they were all very far from the truth. He began with re- 
moving a cover—judge of my amazement to see one potato in the dish, 
and but one. It was large and mealy, to be sure ; but hardly a mouth- 
ful for a hungry man, who had long passed his regular dinner-hour. 
But while I was wondering at the simplicity and straight-forwardness 
of the philosopher, who fell upon the potato, broke it up, and began 
pealing it with his fingers, a tureen of capital soup was served ; and I 
was directed to a bottle of Burgundy that stood on my right, and a bot- 
tle of Madeira on my left, which as the philosopher himself never tasted 
wine, were probably intended for his two secretaries and myself. ‘To 
the soup succeeded oyster-patties, a very savoury dish, under the man- 
agement of his cook. Then we had plum-pudding, apple-pie, and 
beef ; and while he ate of the two former as a first course,* such being 
the fashion of his youth, we were served with the beef; and while we 
age of the plum-pudding and apple-pie, he took beef, as we say 

re. I mention the courses, and the very dishes, and the order in 
which they appeared, thus particularly, because of the strange stories 
that are abroad on the subject, all of which are not only untrue, but ri- 
diculously untrue. He talked a good deal after the heavy work of the 
dinner was through ; and his conversation was delightful, not so much 
on account of the subject or the language, though the former was full 
of interest, and the Jatter good enough to satisfy me, as on account of 
the general, unaffected pleasantry of his manner, with here a dash of 
ete ote sarcasm, and there a sprinkle of downright roguishness. 

should not say of Mr. Bentham that he had much of the manner of 
the old school, or any thing of a high-bred air; but he had what I can- 
not help revering and loving much more, a playful and easy manner, 
like that of one who is tired of being upon his good behaviour, and is 
glad to let a stranger see the inside of that which all but a very few are 
only permitted to judge of by the outside—his real character.” pp. 
50, 51. 


As it would be unreasonable to expect that many of our rea- 
ders should buy this whole book, while it must be owned, that 
some of the anecdotes which it contains, are amusing enough, 
we shall make pretty copious extracts from the biographical 
sketch. 

Every body, we suppose, has laughed as heartily as Lord 
Byron over Capt. Parry’s account of what his lordship face- 
tiously called ‘‘ Jerry Beutham’s cruise.” On that subject 
Mr. Neal mentions what follows :— 

“IT watched my opportunity this evening, and alluded to Parry— 


Captain Parry, the authority of the North-American Review, for Jan- 
uary 1828. Captain Parry—Major Parry he calls himself, said Mr. 


* As the old-fashioned of our country still do. You know the law reader—he' 
that eats most pudding shall have most meat. . 
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Bentham, with decided emphasis, and a little anger. He lied—he 
dined with’me, and went away drunk ; we dined at six, my usual hour, 
instead of eight or nine. The secretary on his right and the secretary 
on his left, appeared rather blank too, at the mention of Parry.” p. 58. 


It may be true that Parry threw a little exaggeration in- 
to his amusing sketch—but, if Mr. Neal is not himself a ca- 
ricaturist, it could have been very little. Compare with that 
picture, the anecdotes and sketches in this booh. An old 
man—an octogenarian—five feet high, bent down under the 
weight of years, with a plentiful head of white hair streaming 
like the tail of the pale-horse in the Apocalypse*—hallooing 
in the heart of a great city as loudly as a man-of-war’s boat- 
swain in a storm—* hurrying away in a respectable trot,” (what 
can that mean ‘)—the straw hat, the woollen stockings rolled 
over the drab, cloth trowsers, &c. How is it possible to add 
any thing to the effect of an image so ridiculous and outré ? 


* 2ist. Calls me every day to walk inthe garden with him before 
dimer. Halloos like a man-of-war’s boatswain in a storm ; good prac- 
tice for the lungs—thinks they are strengthened by it, as they undoubt- 
edly are. When he began to halloo, he could not make himself heard 
in the library ; now the whole neighbourhood may hear him. I ob- 
serve to-day that his real stature, before he began to stoop, must have 
been about five feet six. I do not know that I ever saw a finer picture 
than this old . ian, hurrying away on a respectable trot, with a cane 
that he calls dapple, after the favourite mule of Sancho Panza; a plain, 
single-breasted coat of a dark greenish olive ; white hair, as white 
and plentiful, and curved about as much as the mane of a horse; a 
straw hat, edged and banded with a bright green ribbon ; thick wool- 
len stockings, rolled up over his knees outside of a pair of drab cloth 
trowsers, (he hates breetches—never could look at himself in breeches 
without laughing, he says;) a waistcoat of thin striped calico, all open 
at the bosom—a dress, take it altogether, which he wears, not only in 


the depth of winter, but in the heat of summer.” p. 64. 
* 


* #& * * * * 


“ This very day, (Aug. 24,) after going out to receive a small annui- 
ty, he trotted all the way from Fleet-street to Queen-Square Place, 
Westminster, a part of the way very fast——not at all tired, though warm. 
Perhaps hedid so to re-assure himself-—on the way back from a life- 
annuity office, of which he was the only surviving annuitant of a. par- 
ticular age.” p. 95. 


His habits are cynical throughout. His bed, especially, is 
a fit receptacle for such a body. One would suppose that, like 
Diogenes of Sinope, he had taken the first hint of his manner 
of living from a rat. 


* Manfred. 


t Diog. Laert. in Diog. Sinop. 
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25. Sunday. Mr. B. sleeps standing after dinner; fell once he 
says, and hurt himself on the elbows; the approaches of sleep are ex- 
tremely delightful, he adds, being half asleep at the time. He sits up 
in bed in the morning to enjoy the approaches of sleep—-not to sleep. 
And here it may not be amiss to describe the bed. The philosopher 
sleeps in a bag, and sometimes with his coat on; the bed not being 
made up for a month together.” p. 66. 

* * * * * 
** He shuts the flap of the bonk-case to hide the hole in the floor, 
which is occupied by the player at the organ ; the darkness being ra- 
ther unpleasant to the philosopher, he affects to believe it full of ghosts-— 
not seriously to be sure, but more than half-seriously. He sieeps in 
his coat now--having ordered the flaps to be cut off, which are too 
warm for the night, and bring on the heat and itching of the skin, with 
which he is afflicted after dinner—the devi he calls it. Having drawn 
a line down each side of the middle-seam, with a bit of chalk, he has 
ordered a strip of the cloth to be cut out, and a cord to be let in, like 
the lacing of stays, to keep his back-bone cool: D.—the mischievous 
dog he employed for this purpose—having cut off the flaps of the coat 
and ripped it up in the back, now added the initials of the philoso- 
pher’s name, as if to provide against his going astray,—putting them in 
large white letters in the very middle of the back. When I mentioned 
it, saying—If you escape now, air, you will be brought home ; instead 
of being offended, he laughed, said it was a foolish joke, and made the 
secretary rub it off. Such a figure no mortal ever saw before out of a 
mad-house. [cannot think of it to this day without laughing. I can 
see him now, it is the fourteenth of June, thermometer 76° ;—There 
he goes with a pair of thick leather gloves on, woollen stockings rolled 
up over his knees outside, his coat-tail shaved away like a sailor’s 
round-about, and stooping, with his reverend rump, pushed out like 
that of a young chicken. I made a sketch of his figure, but am half 
afraid to publish it. He sleeps now with his feet in a bag. On some 
occasion, wanting an improvement in the shape of his bed, he told the 
carpenter to jump in, sothat he could judge for himself what was want- 
ed. In the fellow jumped, shoes and all covered with mud,—No idea 
I could sleep in such a place, added our philosopher, with the most di- 
verting simplicity. On hearing the fact mentioned, I could not help 
thinking of his regular ablutions every night, and.of the cleanliness in- 
sisted upon in the Panopticon.” pp. 81, 82. 
* * * * * * * * 

“1 am told to-day that he has his bed made only when he changes 
the sheets, that is, about once a month—sometimes not for six weeks; 
that coffee has been spilt on those he now sleeps in—that it is all spotted 
and discoloured with his fleecy hosiery, which he wears tu bed with him, 
though wet and muddy; and that sometimes other droll accidents oc- 
cur, which added to his peculiar night-dress, the truncated cloth-coat, 
and the bag for his feet, are indeed examples of idiosyncracy not often 
to be met with.” pp. 83, 84.* 


* It isimpossible to read these passages, without thinking of Socrates, as he a _ 
evenin what may be consideredas the flattering representations of Plato and Xen- 
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The language of “ Q. S. P.” is in keeping with the rest of 
the establishment. 


** [ must now give two or three specimens of the peculiar phraseolo- 
gy atQ@. S. P. Instead of saying to the secretary on my left, please 
to touch the bell, or please to ring it, he says make-ringtion ; and this, 
not merely for the joke, but in sober earnest, though intended for a ca- 
ricature of his own theory. But he, and the secretary on my left, who 
has lately betaken himself to the church, are in the habit of substitut- 
ing words, which though synonymous at law, are not so 1 practice. 
Instead of saying a rich paste, they say an opulent paste ; for shortness, 
they say brevity ; for veal-pie, the basis of that pie is veal; for good 
mutton, virtuous mutton ; for pretty-good, or apparently good, plausi- 
ble ; and so with I know not how many more words ; all which from 
the mouth of Mr. B. the philosopher and the humourist, the great 
and good, though whimsical old man, is rather diverting than other- 
wise. But when repeated by a youth, and with imperturbable gravity, 
as if a new mode of speech were to be learned by those who had the 
honour of eating at the table of his preceptor, it was infinitely divert- 


ing.” pp. 67, 68. 


This uncouth jargon is particularly well adapted to the 
vulgar blasphemy of which it is every moment the vehicle. We 
have already seen a flat avowal by Mr. Neal, that ‘this great 
and good, though whimsical man,” is an atheist. But it is not 
every atheist who is fortunate enough to be able to clothe his 
doctrines in such an appropriate guise as Mr. Bentham. We 
could not read the passage which we are about to cite, and which 
presents so lively an instance of the indecent wantonness and 
license of this old man’s conversation, without being strongly 
reminded of the lines— 


** Nullos esse Deos, inane celum 
Affirmat Ceelius ; probatque 
Quod se videt, dum negat hec, beatum.” 


* June 12, 1826. Ever hear of a bargain I propose—a—-a—a bar- 
gain for the future, said he. Some comfort for my death-bed ; first 
year of my death will be the first year of my reign; if you have not, 
roe are the only one of my intimates that bas not. I know very well 

ow long I have a right to live at my age ; I look at the tables—four years 
now ; the longer I live the harder the bargain God Almighty will drive with 
me. Now I say—here God Almighty ; here are four years: Now I'll 
give up two of the four, if you’ll let me take the other two at such in- 


ophon. See the beginning of the Convivium, where Aristodemus meeting Socrates 
in a clean dress and with shoes on, asks him on what extraordinary errand he is 
bound. So, in the Memorabilia, (c._6,) Antiphon says to him—‘“ You live as no 
slave could bear to live. Your meat and drink are the worst possible, and your 
raiment is not only mean and shabby, but the same winter and summer, dyurddyric 
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tervals as I like ; one hundred, two hundred years hence ; I should like 
to see the effect. Had no answer to the purpose yet—perhaps there 
may be. Wilberforce or or » naming several 
more, they might have one, or others in a more advanced stage of hu- 
man discovery. 

“ His health, instead of growing worse, would appear to be growing 
decidedly better. He used to have the tooth-ache, the ear-ache, the 
head-ache, and always winter-coughs, till within the last two years— 
now he is entirely free from all these troublesome and wearing ail- 
ments. I see no reason why he should not live to a century.” p. 85. 

* * * * * 

** July 7th. A favourite expression of the lawgiver, when he hears 
any thing new, is, Lord God, only think o’ that! accompanied with a 
shake of his white hair, and a look of eager surprise, with the forehead 
thrown back, and the whole head thrust forward.” p. 87. 


It is worth while to extract another passage, which shews 
that this philosophical Mezentius stands in sufficient awe of the 
Infernal Gods, at least. 

* Mr. Bentham is so afraid of death, that he will not allow the sub- 
ject to be discussed before him—he is afraid of being alone after dark; 
he is either read to sleep every night, or left to fall asleep with a lamp 


burning; and he is a believer in what he calls ghosts; that is, in a 


something which makes him uneasy in solitude after dark.” p. 114. 


In this respect, the reformer of * Q. S. P.”’ resembles Hobbes 
and Mr. Neal takes occasion to run a formal! parallel between 
them, much after the manner of Fluellin. His comparison does not 
strikeus very forcibly. The point in which Hobbes and Bentham 
approach each other nearest, in our opinion, is the perfect con- 
tempt for other men’s understandings, and the proportionate 
confidence in their own, which contributes so much to the air 
of originality and vigour that pervades their respective works. 
But in reference to this very originality (of which it is our 
purpose to say much) they differ as widely as any two writers 
can. Of all men, the philosopher of Malmesbury most de- 
tested verbal disputes, technical phraseology, and the mystical 
and unmeaning jargon of the schools. He thought that the 
universities, for which he has no great respect at best, were 
particularly obnoxious to censure on this score. They had sub- 
stituted words for things, and persuaded mankind that they had 
learned philosophy, when they had only acquired a strange, 
perhaps a barbarous nomenclature.* Nothing can be more 


* Leviathan, p.i.c.1. He is speaking of “ sensible species,” &c. which he de- 
nounces as unmeaning and deceptive phrases—“ I say not this as disapproving the 
use of universities ; but because I am to speak hereafter of their office in a com- 
monwealth, [ must let you see, on all occasions by the way, what things should be 
amended in them: amongst which the frequency of unmeaning speech is one.” 
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just than this charge. It is really astonishing to reflect, how 
much of what was considered knowledge and philosophy once, 
is utterly passed away, never to be revived or even remember- 
ed more. How little, for instance, how very little, of the whole 
stock of learning, (the erudite ignorance, as Voltaire calls it,) 
that made Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus so famous 
in their times, is any thing more than the jargon of the 
schools, very ingeniously (no doubt) and skilfully put together, 
and requiring as much thought and time to acquire it, as the 
science of Newton and La Place, but absolutely good for noth- 
ing either in practice or in speculation. To go upto the 
fountain head of all that learning ; who that has ever read 
through Aristotle’s logical works can have failed to make the 
same remark ? The amount of intellect expended upon those 
compositions, is stupendous. Take the Categories for example. 
It shews wonderful comprehensiveness and acumen, as well as 
originality of mind, merely to have been able to reduce all af- 
firmation to these ten predicaments. It was considered as a 
clever thing of Hume to point out the few principles which go- 
vern the association of ideas—cause and effect, proximity of 
timeand place, &c.—and Coleridge has thought it worth his while 
to claim the honor of so great a discovery for the “ angelical doc- 
tor” justmentioned. Butthe Categories area much more com- 
plicated and difficult matter, in themselves, and Aristotle could 
not, at that early period, have had any aid from his predecessors. 
He was himself the inventor, the creator of this body of phi- 
losophy. Nor isit only the original conception that strikes his 
reader. He is still more astonished at the completeness and 
harmony in all its parts, and the perfection even in its minutest 
details, of the system that is built upon it. ‘The boutidless co- 
piousness of the Greek language seems exhausted, its utmost 
capability of refined distinction is tasked, by the philosopher in 
developing his doctrines through all their shades and ramifica- 
tions. Yet after all, for any one substantial purpose in lite- 
rature or in life, of what use is all the logic of Aristotle? It is 
a question we have asked ourselves over and over again, after 
toiling for three or four hours together over his Analytics, and 
taking immense pains to possess ourselves of his whole train of 
thought. Every thing is admirable to look at—but materiam 
superabat opus. ‘The wonderful skill of the artificer strikes us 
as much as if the work he has erected were destined to answer 
some of the great ends of society, but science has gone on im- 
proving and a day is come, when all his ingenuity, except as 
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matter of philosophical curiosity, is absolutely thrown away. 
For is there a man on the face of the globe, or has there ever 
been one, who was wiser or abler either in speculation, or in 
affairs, for having made himself master of the Analytics, the 
Topics, or the Metaphysics of Aristotle? Or of the thousands 
and tens of thousands of wise and able men, who have direct- 
ed the studies, or managed the affairs of mankind, without 
giving themselves the trouble once to think of topic or catego- 
ry, would any one have been the better of a thorough acquain- 
tance with these speculations? ‘ How much of many young 
‘ men’s time, (says Locke,) is thrown away in purely /ogical inqui- 
‘ries, [need not mention. This is no better than if a man 
‘ who was to be a painter, should spend all his time in exam- 
‘ining the threads of the several cloths he is to paint, &c.’’* 
There never was a more just and pregnant observation. 

So of the rhetoric of the Stagirite—considered merely as 
rhetoric and not with a view to literary history—and so of all rhe- 
torical and grammatical studies. All that one learns from them 
is danguage—the names of his tools—that what one speaks eve- 
ry day is prose—that this or that deviation from the sermo pe- 
destris, is a trope or figure, with this or that sounding name. 
We do not deny that every scholar would do well to learn these 
names ; but he will sadly deceive himself, if, after having done 
so, he mistake them for things. and set that down as an acqui- 
sition of science which is only the accomplishment of a linguist. 
In these studies, however, as in logic and metaphysics, great 
ingenuity and even originality and comprehensiveness of 
thought, may be, and have been displayed by celebrated wri- 
ters—but it is all comparatively thrown away, because the re- 
sults of such inquiries never can be any substantial addition to 
the stock of human knowledge. They resemble the plead- 
ings (as they are technically called) of the common lawyers— 
Nothing can be more subtle, systematic and logical—nothing 
looks more like exact science. But their merit is simply dia- 
lectical. ‘They are only an organum or instrument to be used 
for some purpose, for their adaption to which and for that alone, 
they are valuable—and the remark just cited from Locke strict- 
ly applies to them. : 

That Jeremy Bentham is a most vigorous and original 
thinker cannot be denied. We do not pretend to be familiar 
with all, or even the greater part of his works, but we have 


* On the Conduct of the Understanding, 87. 
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seen enough of what he has done, to be satisfied, that, like 
Hobbes, he may justly boast of being very little indebted to his 
predecessors, either for the conclusions he comes to, or for his 
manner of deducing and illustrating them. Whether these 
conclusions be discoveries or not for other people, they ure so 
for himself. Whether it be difficult or not to establish them, in 
the usual way of treating such subjects, it always costs him 
great pains to arrive at them. He bas no idea of any intellec- 
tual labour-saving contrivance—he carefully eschews the short- 
est distance between any two points—he hates simplicity, as if 
it were not the great end of all philosophy to simplify. We 
have seen what a jargon is used at his fireside—he adopts a 
similar one in his ethical and juridical speculations. His no- 
menclature or terminology is a study of itself—as complicated, 
if not quite so systematic, as that of the chemists. ‘This wrap- 
ping up of plain matters in the mysteries of artificial language 
which Hobbes detested so much, is Jeremy’s great title to the 
admiration of the world. He is the Heracleitus of the age. 
We cited, in a former number* a very long passage from the 
book on Judicial Evidence, as a specimen of this truly ori- 
ginal language. A great deal of ingenuity may doubtless 
be displayed in such things, inelegant, unphilosophical and 
worthless as they are in themselves. But it is all a wasteful 
expenditure of intellect—it is dialectical trifling—it is dark- 
ening counsel with words without understanding—and puffing 
up the unhappy adepts in the pretended science, with a self-con- 
ceit as unbounded as it is absurd and pernicious. 

{t may be worth while to add, that this same charge was 
made by the ancient philosophers against Zeno and the Stoics. 
The originality of which these latter boasted so much, was said 
to consist only intheir arbitrary neology. ‘‘ Of all philosophers, 
‘ (says Cicero in the Dialogue de Finibus) the Stoics innovated 
‘most in this respect: and Zeno, their head, was an inventor 
‘ not of things so much as of words.”+ And, in another part of 
the dialogue, he makes a Peripatetic say of the same school— 
‘““They have stolen from us, not one or two merely, but 
‘the whole body of our philosophy—and, as thieves alter the 
‘ marks of the things they take, so these have attempted to pass 
‘off our doctrines as their own, under the disguise of new 
‘ words.”’{ 

In moral philosophy, more than in any other department of 
knowledge, the field of discovery (properly so called) is, at once, 


* So. Review, No. 10, Art. V. p. 382. t De Finib. J. iii.c. 1. Ib. 1. v. 25. 
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excessively confined and completely preoccupied. What can 
you tell a man of himseif, which he has not over and over again 
experienced ? Mechanical philosophy, with the double advan- 
tage of experiment and demonstration, may go on improving 
to the end of time—astronomy may reveal unknown worlds, 
or make us better acquainted with those already known—and 
there is manifestly no assignable limit to the analytical re- 
searches of the chemist. But what discovery is tobe made in hu- 
man nature, at this time of day? What nook has been left unex- 
plored in the heart ?—what terra incognita in the mind of man? 
Accordingly, it is here, if any where, that Hume’s pointed ob- 
servation applies, that “ nothing is more usual than for philoso- 
‘ phersto encroach upon the province of grammarians, and to en- 
‘ gage in disputes of words while they imagine they are hand- 
‘ling controversies of the deepest importance and concern.” 
The truth of this observation is, we venture to say, more and 
more felt every day that a man lives, whose time is at all given 
to such studies, and the great and almost peculiar merit of the 
incomparable writer from whom we quote, consists in his clear 
perception of it, exemplified by his own practice. His essays 
contain, in a condensed, simple and intelligible form, the sub- 
stance of as many volumes, loaded as such volumes usually are, 
with wire-drawn verbiage, dull truism or startling paradox. 
We do not meau to say, that all ethical compositions are super- 
fluous and uninstructive. Far from it. We beg leave to dis- 
tinguish. Ethical iterature is as delightful and as useful as ever. 
Paintings of the passions and affections and manners of men— 
precepts of morality—whether in prose or in verse, can never 
be multiplied to excess. There is always room for eloquence 
and poetry—for the drama, the novel, or the essay—for vivid 
descriptions of life, and impressive exhortations to duty. Addi- 
son and La Rochefoucault, Johnson and Fenelon cannot be su- 
perseded—they please as much, and instruct as well now as 
they ever did. Our observations apply to ethical science, 
strictly so called—to inquiries into the principles of morals— 
to such dissertations, in short, as that which constitutes the se- 
cond part of the volume before us. We maintain, that to talk 
of Jeremy Bentham as a great discoverer, ‘a Columbus,” as 
he is pronounced by Mr. Neal, because he teaches that utility 
is the only true ground of moral approbation, is just as absurd 
as it would be to vaunt that sublime doctrine revealed by 
Shaftesbury to a world lying in darkness, that ridicule is the 
test of truth—with this difference, by the by, that there really 
is some smartness and novelty, in the latter proposition, and 
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that there is not a particle of either in the former. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the language in which the admirers of 
Jeremy Bentham express their belief in his extraordinary 
powers :— 


“This magnificent rule of conduct, which may be regarded as the 
greatest discovery in morals that ever was made, did not originate with 
Bentham. Ages ago, people talked about the fitness of things ; and 
Helvetius, that extraordinary Frenchman, had got his foot upon the 
shadow of the pyramid, and was preparing to measure its altitude for 
the benefit of all who were at sea, in the vast ocean of morality, when 
Mr. Archdeacon Paley appeared, and brought forth a new instru- 
ment, under the name of Uriniry, and gave us what we required— 
a name for that, which will hereafter be a guide for the nations, a pil- 
lar of light, for the journeying ages that are to follow in the footsteps 
of this. 

* And after Paley, came Bentham ; who looking abroad with the eye 
of one that is able to read the universe of thought like a map, and fix- 
ing upon two or three first principles, in Morals and Legislation, as 
clear and as satisfactory, as the law of gravitation in physics, laid the 
foundation of 2 :.w science, which, for the want of a better, we may 
call by the name of Uriity.” pp. 120, 121. 


As to the wonderful merit of this discovery, it is curious to 
compare what Paiey himself says of his own originality, with 
what Mr. Neal says for him. ‘That most sensible writer excuses 
himself for frequently omitting the names of the authors 
whose sentiments he makes use of, on the ground that “in an 
‘argumentative treatise and upon a subject which allows no 
‘ place for discovery or invention, properly so called, and in 
‘which all that can belong to a writer is his mode of reason- 
‘ing or his judgment of probabilities,” he thought it superflu- 
ous.* Yet Paley’s doctrine of obligation really had some no- 
velty (and we think just so much error) in it—whereas Bentham’s, 
so far as we are able to perceive, has none at all—except, per- 
haps, in its spirit and tendency, of which we shall speak by and 
by. A great philosopher—and that neither Helvetius nor Pa- 
ley—who has, we venture to affirm, exhausted the subject of 
utility, and put it inthe justest and the clearest point of view— 
appears to regard “‘the greatest happiness principle” as any 
thing but a mystery. ‘‘ It seems (he says) so natural a thought 
‘to ascribe to their utility the praise which we bestow on the so- 
‘ cial virtues, that one would expect to meet with this principle ev- 
‘ery where in moral writers, as the chief foundation of their 
‘ reasoning and inquiry. In common life, we may observe that the 


* Pref. to his Philosophy, p. 13. 
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‘ circumstance of utility is always appealed to,” &c.* ‘This po- 
sition we are persuaded, could be fully made out by any one 
learned enough to gather up, like Grotius, the expressions of 
the common sense and feeling of mankind, which are to be 
found scattered through the literary monuments of all ages. 
Thus, when Horace tells the Stoics that their great paradox— 
the equality of crimes—is repugnant alike to the common sense 
of mankind and to wéility, which is (almost) the mother of justice 
and equity, &c. 


Sensus moresque repugnant 
Atque ipse utilitas, justi prope mater et equi. Sat. li. 3. 97.» 


he enunciates, in a single line, the proposition which Hume 
establishes. ‘‘ Whatever is expedient is right,” says Paley, 
and so Socrates in Plato’s Meno, affirms that ‘ whatever is 
right is expedient.” ravra. opera ovxs;t Nor is this an 
accidental, inconsiderate dictum, thrown out without any view 
to consequences ; for the question discussed throughout the 
whole dialogue is, whether virtue be an affair of the head or of 
the heart—whether a good man is, or ought to be guided in 
the discharge of his duties by enlightened reason, rather than by 
the instincts of a generous nature, or the inspiration of heaven 
itself—by a comprehensive view of consequences, rather than 
a spontaneous, but infallible impulse of the soul. So there is 
a discussion of great length in that admirable dialogue, “‘ Pro- 
tagoras or the Sophists,” of which the very end is to prove that 
all moral virtue is prudence, and consists in balancing, with 
judgment, good against evil or a greater against a lesser good, 
and bestowing the preference where it is deserved. In like 
manner Polybius traces the origin and growth of the sense of 
justice and the +o xadw from the selfish feelings of the heart,t 
and there never has existed a code of Jaws in which ‘the greatest 
happiness principle,” (under proper limitations however,) was 
not implied, nor a language of civilized man, in which it has 
not been mentioned with assent and approbation. 

It is really curious to see how all the artificial arrangement 
and elaborate dialectics of Bentham lead to results, of which 
no man, in his senses, ever entertained any doubt. Let the 
reader turn to the book before us at p. 247, and he will find the 
author of the Principles of Legislation treating at great length 
of the ‘‘ secondary circumstances which influence our sensibili- 


*Hume’s Essays, v. ii. c. ix. p. 20; and cf. his Essay on “ Justice,” “ Civil So- 
eiety.” + 87, &c. t Lib. vi. c. 
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ty” —sex, age, rank, education, habitual occupations, climate, 
race, government. He then proceeds to the practical applica- 
tion of histheory. It consists in making due allowance for the 
effects of such things upon our sensibilities—is a mere rifaci- 
mento of Aristotle’s distributive justice and may be all summed 
up in two lines of Tasso. 


Vario é l’istesso error ne’gradi vari 
E sol Pigualita giusta é co’pari.” 


Thesame observation, it seems tous, applies to the wholetrea- 
tise. We have searched in vain for any substautial addition 
which it has made to the previous stock of knowledge upon 
the subject—whether for theoretical or practical purposes. 
The form is novel and peculiar—the substance is quite banale. 
If specificatio or the giving a new shape to an old thing, be a 
legitimate source of property in literature, as the civilians al- 
low it to be in law, this theory is all Mr. Bentham’s. It is the 
very thing Horace meant in the disputed passage, communia 
proprie dicere. But otherwise, we see nothing new but the 
quackery—the absurd affectation of mathematical exactness, 
in a matter which does not admit of it. ‘* To multiply plea- 
sures and diminish pains,” he tells us, is the whole busi- 
ness of the legislator—and this he is taught by the Utilitari- 
ans to do according to Cocker ! 


‘It is proper to observe that the principle of sympathy and antipa- 
thy, may often coincide with that of utility. To feel affection for those 
who benefit us, and aversion for those who injure us, is the universal 
disposition of the human heart. Thus, from one end of the earth to 
the other, the common sentiment of approbation for benevolent acts, 
and of disapprobation for hateful acts. Morals and jurisprudence, 
guided by this instinct, have therefore most frequently reached the great 
object of utility, without having any clear idea of the principle. But 
these sympathies are not sure and invariable guides. Let aman refer 
his blessings and his evils to an imaginary cause ; and he is subject to 
groundless affection and to groundless hatred. Superstition, quackery, 
the sectarian spirit of party, depend almost entirely upon blind sympa- 
thy or antipathy.” p. 205. 

* * * * * * * * 

‘“* According to this principle, legislation is a matter of study and of 
calculation : according to the ascetics, it is a matter of fanatacism :. 
according to the principle of sympathy and antipathy, it is an affair of 
caprice, of imagination or of taste. The first ought to please the philo- 
sophers, the second the monks, the third the people, the wit, vulgar mo- 
ralist, and men of the world.” pp. 206, 207. 

* * * * * * * 

** Would one estimate the value of action? He must follow in detail 

the operations that have just been described. They are the elements of 
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the moral calculation, and legislation becomes a matter of arithmetic. F 

1 The evil caused 1s the expense: the good that one produces is the pro- 

| , fit. The rules for this calculation are the same as in every other.” p. 238. 

* » * * * * * 

“ This theory of moral calculation has never been fully explained; but it 

A a | has always been followed in practice ; at least, wherever men have had ' 
if a clear idea of their own interest. What constitutes the value of a lot 

| of ground? Is it not the amount of pleasure to be drawn from it? , 

| And does not that value vary according to the greater or less duration J 

| that we aré able to promise ourselves in the enjoyment of it? accord- t 

ing to the proximity or distance of the period, when we are to enter in- ’ 

f to the enjoyment? According to the certainty or uncertainty of the | 

possession?” p, 238. t 

: i Merely speculative, philosophical principles have seldom had i 

' any sensible effect upon the conduct of educated men. Yet I 

: a they may do much harm in practice. When, for instance, they : 

: are promulgated in times of trouble and excitement, and are 1 

: i preached to the mob in a popular and plausible style, as in the a 

ie first French revolution—they shake all the institutions of soci- r 

‘A ety to their foundation. So in the case of an individual—if t 

ea his taste be perverted, if kis temper be bad, if his natural pro- a 

Rie pensities be base and grovelling—a theory of morals, which b 

is at all Jesuitical, may lead to the worst crimes. Much Pp 

depends, too, upon the spirit in which a doctrine is preached h 

and the purposes and the character of those who inculcate it. ) 

Take this very principle of utility for an example. Inthe hands of a 

Paley, it is quite harmless—it is even, in one point of view, a ben- a 

eficent and consoling principle. It presupposes the perfect good- W 

y ness and wisdom of God ; for the rule of moral conduct, according i le 

ta to that Divine, is His will, collected from expediency. This— : b 

whatever we may think of its philosophical correctness—is a F d 

i truly christian doctrine, christian in its spirit and its influences, I 

bit no less than in its origin and theory. There is nothing in it to iu 

ae: harden the heart, to pervert the understanding, to inspire a : e 

| wilful domineering self-conceit or a jacobinical fanaticism. It Si 

i merely affirms a proposition—which we believe to be, by the te 

great fundamental! laws of nature, both in the moral and ma- ; Fi 

; terial world, strictly trae—that virtue and happiness, are syno- a 

. nimous terms, that our interest and our duty are identical, m 

and that whatever promotes the prosperity of all, in the long- " st 

run, is right, because it were a solecism and a contradiction, on ; g' 

| the supposition of God’s benevolence, to believe that any thing ‘ is 

‘i wrong or vicious could promote the prosperity of all. ; is 

q We need not say, that “the greatest happiness principle ”’ in be 

q the teachings of Jeremy Bentham, and his school, differs in its to 


if origin and spirit, from the utility of Paley, as widely as atheism 
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and christianity. But in their tendency and pretentions, they dif- 
fer, at least, as much. The object of Paley is merely to ex- 
plain the sense of obligation in a manner more satisfactory to 
himself, than by referring it to.an original principle of human 
nature. Perhaps, it was to furnish an additional topic in fa- 
vor of christianity. lt was not enough, in his opinion, to say that 
men feel the beauty or deformity of character and behaviour, 
just as they feel the beauty or deformity of natural objects, and 
that this susceptibility of moral impressions—this inborn love of 
virtue—is one of the essential attributes and the most glorious 
privileges of a rational being. He thought the ‘* moral sense” 
too variable a criterion to depend upon in matters of so much 
importance, and that a spontaneous compliance with the im- 
pulses of the heart was inconsistent with the very idea of obligation. 
** A man,” according to him, ‘ is said to be obliged when he 
is urged by a violent motive, resulting from the command of 
another.” ‘That violent motive was the expectation of being 
rewarded or punished after this life, and that command, was 
the voice of God himself. Wethink this doctrine, as we have 
already observed, and shall presently shew, radically erroneous ; 
but it is, at best, in Paley’s system a speculative, rather than a 
practical one. When he proposes utility as the test of duty, 
he is explaining a phenomenon of nature, not laying down a rule 
of conduct. He plainly regards it as a mere abstraction, and 
accordingly touches upon it, as Mr. Neal observes, very slightly 
and briefly. ‘Thepractical rule which this philosopher proposed, 
was the decalogue and the gospels. His followers were not 
left to their own shallow and fallible understandings, to deduce, 
by refined argument and nice calculation, by a comparison of 
distant contingencies and possible effects, inferences utter- 
ly unsafe to depend on, which were to guide them in their most 
‘important duties, and to supply the place of the unerring and 
eternal instincts of the heart. ‘They had a written text and a 
settled law to go by. But that law, text, gloss and commen- 
tary, is exploded by the Benthamites—-together with that other 
law engraved upon the heart of man—quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex natura ipsa arripuimus, hausi- 
mus, expressimus—ad quam non docti, sed facti ; non instituti, 
sed imbuti, sumus.* In this new system of ‘‘ mental patholo- 
gy and intellectual dynamics” every thing, as we have seen, 
is reduced to mathematical precision. A sin, a vice, a crime, 
is only an error in arithmetic—not, perhaps, a very venial one, 
because it were a foul reproach not to know what it is so easy 
to learn, the multiplication-tabJe of this tnfallible school ! 
* Cic. pro. Milon. 
VoL. Vil.—NoO. 14. 
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The presumptuous and reckless confidence which such views 
must needs inspire, is not the least pernicious of their effects. 
A thorough bred Utilitarian, or rather Benthamite, is never 
wrong ; for he goes by “ arithmetic,” and figures cannot lie. 
He is absolutely sure, in every imaginable situation, what the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number requires at his hands. 
Propose to him the most. puzzling problem in casuistry ; he 
solves it in a moment—the most difficult and momentous ques- 
tion of public policy, he feels not the smallest hesitation. Let 


the life of his father or the existence of his country be at stake—_ 


he has no seruple about sacrificing them to what he knows to be 
the interest of the majority. It is vain to speak to him of the 
fallibility of the human understanding—-he has never been con- 
scious of it himself. ‘Talk to him of the voice of nature or the 
instincts of the heart, he laughs outright at such childish and 
ridiculous superstition. To say that his sensibilities have been 
extirpated by the stern discipline of his school, is only to say 
that he is an Utilitarian—but a worse effect, if possible, of 
this discipline, is the inevitable extinction of that chastity 
of moral feeling, which has never sinned even in thought—that 
‘* pious awe and fear to have offended,” though but in a dream—- 
that Pupor, as Hume expresses it, which is the proper guar- 
dian of every kind of virtue and a sure preservative against 
vice and corruption. The whole system of the Utilitarian, 
when reduced to practice, is a system of Jesuitical sophistry 
and compromise ; and it appears to us next to impossible that 
a mind accustomed to consider every thing that should be sa- 
cred, as subject to controversy,,and to entertain, with com- 
placency, ideas that are, and ought to be revolting to every un- 
sophisticated heart, can long retain a very lively sense of moral 
distinctions. 


When we speak thus of the system of the Utilitarians, we would’ 


be understood to address ourselves especially tothat system which 
Mr. John Neal applauds so highly in the volume before us—the 


system of Jeremy Bentham, and the “horrid crew” of Q. 8. 


P. It is not because they attach great importance to the prin- 
ciple of utility, that we hold them and their doctrines in utter 
detestation—for in that respect, as we have seen, they are not 
peculiar. Itis because they attach importance to nothing 
else—because they make war upon the highest graces of the 
human character, and the most generous and ennobling sym- 
pathies of the heart—because, in short, their whole philosophy 
is ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” leading directly to a sordid and 
calculating (and what is worse, miscalculating,) selfishness and 
drawing off its votaries from the contemplation of the +6 Kaxw— 
of the, gublirae and beautiful in morals—of all that is best fitted 
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to elevate the soul of man, and fill it with, the enthusiasm of 
virtue. Nil generosum sapit atque magnificum, as was long 
ago said of the Epicurean philosophy.* 

Indeed, the doctrine of the Utilitarians is precisely the same 
as that of Epicurus—with this difference, however, that Ben- 
tham has deformed and debased it with an infusion of his own cyni- 
cal coarseness and vulgarity. The agreeable, if not elegant, phi- 
losophy of the Gardens, becomes, in his hands, so sordid and 
ungainly, that a reader of Lucretius might wonder how it could 
inspire poetry at all—much less, such poetry. The soothing 
images of retired leisure, and philosophical repose of mind, 
which enter into our idea 6f a blissful Epicurean life, and which 
have been wrought up into an enchanting fiction in Thompson’s 
Castle of Indolence, are certainly not awakened by the men- 
tionef Q.S. P. Bentham is a compound of Antisthenes or 
Crates and Epicurus. But with this qualification, there is a 
perfect coincidence between his philosophy and that of the sect 
just alluded to. In both, pleasure and pain are the end—the 
rstoc—of all human action ; and the test of virtue is its tenden- 
cy to increase or secure the former, to diminish or exclude the 
latter. In both, the pleasures of the imagination and the arts 
which minister to them, are proscribed, and all the poetry, the 
grace and the elegance of life.t Atheism is an ingredient in 
both—more essential, indeed, to the system of Epicurus, of 
which the very foundation is a knowledge of physical causes 
and perfect freedom from all superstition—but flowing natural- 
ly enough from the sheer worldliness, and the grovelling égotsme 
of the Benthamites. Utility plays the same part in the Epi- 
curean philosophy as “‘ the greatest happiness principle” in the 
Morals and Legislation” of the new school. Prudence, of 
which the very end and office is to take care of the interests of 
life—is the first of the cardinal virtues—the prime good of Epi- 
eurus.t Temperance and fortitude are subordinate to it, and 
formed by its discipline and controlled by its dictates. Justice 
is, for our purposes, a better illustration still. Gassendi, in his 
Jaborious work on the Philosophy of Epicurus which 
we refer those of our readers, who have any curiosity on these 
subjects, for a full exposition of its doctrines—has a very in- 
teresting dissertation to shew that utility is, what Epicurus af- 
firms it to be, the origin and test of all justice and law§. We 

* Cicero. t Cic. de Finib. 1. i. ce. 5, 7, 20. . 

t Todrww 02 dpyn peyisov See the tenth book of 
Diogenes Laertius and the Commentary of Gassendi. Philosoph. Epicur. |. iii. 

§ The expression of Epicurus is somewhat different and more just. “ Natural 


justice is the symbol or test of the useful,” If just, then useful. 6 sig pidswe 
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wish Mr. Neal would read this dissertation and then tell us 
what he thinks of the wonderful discoveries of ‘ the philoso- 
pher ” in this unexplored region of morals ! 

It is certain that the philosophy of Epicurus was the most 
widely diffused of all the ancient systems and that the succes- 
sion of its school was kept up, long after the others were fallen 
into decay.* The eloquent Lactantius, adverting to this fact, 
attempts to account for it by shewing that that philosophy ad- 
dressed itself, by turns, to every vice of man’s nature. ‘ The 
slothful, it forbids to cultivate letters—the avaricious it exempts 
from the expenses of the popular largess—it tells the unambi- 
tious thatthev must abstain from public affairs—the lazy, from 
athletic exercises—the timid, from war. The irreligious man 
is taught to despise the gods—the unfeeling and the selfish, to 
do nothing for the benefit of others, since a truly wise man acts 
with a view exclusively to his own interests. To one who shuns 
the crowd, the charms of retirement are painted in fascinating 
colours—a stingy fellow learns that he may get through life 
perfectly well upon bread and water. If you hate your wife, 
you hear of the advantages of celibacy—if you have bad chil- 
dren, you are told what a blessing it is to be without them—if 
your parents be not as affectionate as they ought to be, you are 
absolved from the obligations of nature,” &c.  Lactantius 
speaks in this passage the universal sentiment of antiquity in 
respect to the tendency of the Epicurean doctrine. Torqua- 
tus, inthe Dialoguede Finibus,t affirms that Cicero is singular 
in not detesting the head of their school, however much hedisap- 
proved of its dogmas. This general odium could not exist 
without .a sufficient cause—nor do we think that such a cause 
has been assigned by Gassendi and after him, by Bayle,t in the 
active hostility and. great influence of the Stoics—* the Phari- 
sees of paganism.” The truth is, that the doctrine of utility 
is found to be essentially selfish and licentious, the moment it 
is attempted ¢o reduce it to practice. No matter what may be 
its form and complexion—whether it allure us by the charms of 
Epicurean ease and yoluptuousness—or take the coarse, cynical 
and, if we may so express it, ruffian shape of the “greatest 
happiness principle ” of Q. S. P.—no man, it appears to us, can 
act systematically upon calculation and compromise—can re- 
gard the principles of morality as a subject for perpetual cavil and 


* Diog. Laert. ub. sup—Cic. de Fin. 1. i. c. 5. 1. ii. c. 15.—Lactant. (apud Gas- 
sendi) I. iii. ¢. 17. 

t De Fin. 1. i. ¢.5. quod Epicurum nostrum, non tu quidem oderis, ut fere faciunt 
quiab eo dissentiunt, sed certe non probes. 

¢ Bayle Dict. Art. Epicure. 
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controversy—can treat the holiest feelings of nature, as so 
many rank superstitions, and violate them without scruple upon 
any presumptuous notion of expediency—in a word, no man 
can be a practical Utilitarian without imminent risk of falling 
into a loose casuistry, and forfeiting, in a greater or less degree, 
as by eating of the fruit of some forbidden tree, the prime- 
val loveliness and innocence of his character.* And although 
in persons very happily born and carefully educated in other 
respects, the effects of such a doctrine may not always be very vi- 
sible, yet the propagation of it among the great mass of man- 
kind, can scarcely fail of being extremely pernicious. Even 
were it philosophically just in the abstract (which it is not) it is 
so liable to be at once misunderstood in theory and abused in 
practice! ‘ Your encomiums upon pleasure, (says Seneca to 
the Epicureans,) are dangerous, because what is good in your 
precepts, is hidden—what corrupts, obtrudes itself upon the 
view.’+ The observation is strietly applicable to the Utilita- 
rianism of our own day—the worst, because the most exagge- 
rated and extravagant form of it. 

But every theory which affects to resolve all obligation into 
the single principle of utility—that is to say, utility existing 
and perceived in each particular instance—is radically wrong, 
as being either insufficient to account for the phenomena, or 
something worse. ‘** Why am I obliged to keep my word,” 
asks Dr. Paley. His answer is * because it is the will of God.” 
But why am I obliged to conform to the willof God? Because 
you will be eternally punished if you do not, replies the same 
philosopher. We see very clearly, that it is our interest to avoid 
this consequence, and there can be no doubt but a rule of con- 
duct, enforced by such a sanction, is more apt to prevail among 
the bulk of mankind than any other. But how is the feeling of 
moral obligation explained in this way ? How am I made to love 
the “‘ beauty of holiness’? by such a motive ? It were just as 
accurate to affirm that a hungry man is morally bound to 
eat his dinner, when we only meanthat he cannot choose but 
yield to the natural appetite. In vulgar parlance, indeed, one 
is said to be obliged, whenever he is compelled to act : but sure- 
ly this confusion of terms—which, so long as it is confined 
to common discourse, is very excusable—is quite shocking 
when it creeps into a philosophical system. According to Pa- 
ley’s doctrine, there is no morality at all without religion, anda 


* See a disgusting instance of this in the volume before us, p. 146. 


t Hoc est, cur ista voluptatis laudatio perniciosa sit, quia honesta precepa in 
tra latent ; quod corrumpit, apparet.—De Vita. Beat. c. 13. 
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Manichean, we. suppose, is bound in conscience to worship one 
of his gods as much as the other, and, of course, to conform his 
actions to this divided empire of good and evil in those whose 
will may determine the reward, and so, must give the rule of his 
conduct. 

Now, to suppose that man—whose chief end and highest at- 
tribute is moral responsibility—is not prepared for that respon- 
sibility by the very frame and constitution of his nature—by 
some original, inherent principle—which, however reason may 
enlighten and education control or modify it, is still quite indepen- 
dent of either and inseparable from the idea of such a being—is, 
as it seems to us, to doubt that very wisdom and goodness of God 
assumed by Paley for the foundation of his whole doctrine. 
Such a creature would be an anomaly in the universe. If, for 
instance, instead of the instinctive love which springs up in a 
mother’s bosom, as soon as she has an infant to press it for nour- 
ishment—a love pervading all animated nature and necessary 
to its preservation—she had to settle a previous question—to 
work an algebraical equation of utility—miserable, indeed, would 
be the boasted privilege of reason! But it is not so, and a wo- 
man that should have to argue herself into the performance of 
that holiest of duties, would justly be regarded as a monster, 
deserving the execration and horror of all mankind. It is true, 
that some philosophers affect to explain these, apparently, in- 
stinctive determinations of nature by the force of habit and the 
association of ideas. ‘They resolve the principles of all actions 
ultimately into utility and self-love ; but they admit that a vir- 
tuous man becomes, at length, quite unconscious of any such 
connexion. The later Epicureans introduced this improvement, 
as they considered it, into their system.* This sort of “ philo- 
sophical chemistry” is, in.its very nature, entirely speculative 
and therefore harmless and immaterial. We have no great 
objection to Utilitarianism, until it is reduced to practice—until 


‘it becomes the professed object of its teachers to awaken the 


mind to the consciousness of its self-love and to make a calcu- 
lation of interests, with arithmetical precision, the rule of con- 
duct in all cases. This is the odious boast and peculiarity of 
the Benthamites. We shall not quarrel with any body because 
he imagines that what he admits to be in practice, social affec- 
tions, are in their origin or genesis, selfish. This may be 
so, just as the Rev. Mr. Alison has endeavoured to resolve the 
emotions of sublimity and beauty into the association of ideas. 


* Cic. de Fin.1. ii. 26. Attulisti aliud humanius horum recentiorum, nunquam 
dictum ab ipso illo, quod sciam ; primo utilitatis cans4 amicum expeti, cum au- 
tem usus accesset, tum ipsum amari propter se, etiam omissa spe voluptatis, etc. 
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In either case, the origin of the sentiment is within, and its ope- 
ration is what is commonly called instinctive or mechanical—and 
therefore not liable to the objection of explaining that by reason, 
(or by “a violent motive resulting from the command of ano- 
ther,” as Paley has it)-- which must be resolved into an ori- 
ginal law of nature. We beg leave, in this connexion, to quote 
a passage from Hume. ‘ Though reason, when fully assisted 
‘and improved, be sufficient to instruct us ia the pernicious or 
‘useful tendency of qualities and actions; it is not alone suffi- 
‘cient to produce any moral blame or approbation. Utility is 
‘only a tendency to a certain end; and were the end totally in- 
‘ different to us, we should feel the same indifference towards 
‘the means. It is requisite a sentiment should here display it- 
‘ self, in order to give a preference to the useful above the per- 
‘ nicious tendencies. This sentiment can be no other than a 
‘ feeling for the happiness of mankind and a resentment of their 
‘misery ; since these are the different ends which virtue and 
‘ vice have a tendency to promote. Here, therefore, reason in- 
‘structs us in the several tendencies of actions, and humanity 
‘makes a distinction in favour of those which are useful and 
‘ beneficial.” To deliver precepts of morality to men, if they had 
no original perception of moral distinctions, would be neither more 
nor less absurd, than to lecture to the blind about the colours 
of the rainbow. A moral sense—an innate sensibility to the 
beauty and deformity of conduct--is quite as much presup- 
posed in the one case, as the use of the bodily organ in the 
other. 

It is to this division of the offices which reason and sentiment 
perform in morals, that we owe the discussion of a question, which 
(as we have seen) frequently arose, at Athens, between Socrates 
and the Sophists ; whether virtue were an art or science, capable 
of being reduced to exact rules and principles, or an impulse of 
the soul, an inspiration from above. The sublime, though vision- 
ary, genius of Plato leans obviously to the latter opinion. His 
sages have that wisdom which is from above, and are all Seo0— 
divinely inspired. It is certainly not the object of that great 
writer to underrate the importance of an enlightened under- 
standing, in all matters of moral conduct or opinion. He ar- 
gues that side of the question too strongly to be supposed 
not to have very fully considered it. But Plato, as we should 
conclude from the general scope and _ spirit of his speculations, 
thought that the great desideratum of moral discipline was, not 
to shew what are the duties of life, but to dispose men to perform 
them, and rather to make them enthusiasts in the love of vir- 
tue, than casuists and cavillers about the subtleties of doctrine. 
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He seems to have thought it easy enough, in these matters, to 
convince the mind by argument, but hard to persuade the heart, 
to win over the affections, to fortify the soul against the temp- 
tations of the world, and to raise it above the grovelling influ- 
ences of sense and selfishness. His philosophy, therefore, bas 
a poetical colouring. It is delivered in a lofty and glowing 
strain, and addresses itself to the imagination, which it inflames 
and elevates with visions of perfection and hopes of bliss. 
He is persuaded that such are the attractions of virtue—so ra- 
vishing is moral beauty--that if mankind could but be per- 
suaded to lift up their eyes from the meaner objects which too 
constantly engross them, and fix them upon the only one that 
is really worthy of their aspirations, they could not fail to be 
smitten with the deepest love. When we read the writings of 
St. Paul, we are struck with the resemblance they bear, in this 
respect, to the dialogues of Plato. The faith, hope and love 
(commonly translated charity) which good christians are ex- 
horted to cultivate and cherish, are dwelt upon in a strain as 
rapturous as any in which Socrates pours out his eloqueut ad- 
miration of the First Good and the First Fair. Indeed, to in- 
spire a certain degree of enthusiasm, a divine fervour of feel- 
ing, a holy intenseness of purpose, is the very end of all chris- 
tian discipline, and it is because that discipline abounds in the 
means of accomplishing this end, far more than any scheme of 
philosophical teaching, that its moral effects are so conspicu- 
ously beneficial. What, indeed, is the love of God, the great 
pervading principle of christianity, but a new motive—a sub- 
lime and solemn enthusiasm—counteracting the downward ten- 
dencies of self-love—the evidence of a regenerated nature pu- 
rified from the contaminations of the world and the body, acting 
under the influence of grander views, and reasserting its ori- 
gival glory and perfection ? 

The aims of Utilitarianism are the very reverse of all this. 
It seems to be taken for granted in that discipline, that sentz- 
ment has no share in moral approbation, and ought to have no 
influence upon moral conduct. Its inevitable tendency, if not 
its avowed object, is to chill enthusiasm, to extinguish sensi- 
bility, to substitute wary, and even crafty calculation, for the 
native goodness of an uncorrupted heart. They are not satis- 
fied with laying down general principles of conduct or forming 
habits of virtue. An account-eurrent of consequences is al- 
ways open before them and their love and their batred, their 
approbation and censure vary with every apparent change in 
the balance-sheet. Their sage never forgets his arithmetic for a 
moment—the most sublime instances of heroic self-devotion, the 
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most touching pictures of benevolence and charity, are exam- 
ined with the same sang-froid with which a beautiful body is 
cut up in the dissecting room. A cockney tradesman associat- 
ing the recollections of Cheapside with the scenery of Switzer- 
land—a rude hind, noting the vicissitudes of the seasons, the 
rising and setting of the heavenly bodies, and all the glorious 
phenomena of nature only as they are connected with his vul- 
gar occupations,—such is the image of an Utilitarian contem- 
plating the sublime and beautiful in morals. Like Mammon, 
he is 

+. The least erected spirit, 

That fell from heaven; for even in heaven 

His looks were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific.” 


The whole complexion and character of Utilitarianism as a 
practical system of discipline, is determined by its fundamen- 
tal maxim, that whatever is expedient is right. We certainly 
do not deny the truth of this proposition—but we do object to 
the form in which it is enunciated, and the emphasis that is 
laid upon it. Whether we arrive at the conclusion ,with Paley, 
by reasoning a priori from the assumed or established attributes 
of Deity, or by experience and observation, we have no doubt 
but that utility (properly understood) and virtue, are one and 
the same thing, or—to express it in a more familiar way—that 
honesty is, and must forever be, in the long-run, the best poli- 
cy. Itis,in this respect, that the utility of Paley differs from 
that inculeated by Lysimachus, in Plato’s Republic, and by Car- 
neades, in his famous discourses or prelections at Rome, so 
often alluded to in the dialogues of Cicero. The utile thus 
considered, is always opposed to the honestum or to fitness and 
propriety. But that is a short-sighted Macchiavelian policy— 
the utility of the foot-pad and the usurper, of Jonathan Wild, 
and Borgia or Bonaparte. We admit that Jeremy Bentham 
has not gone so far as openly to profess this science, but we 
contend that, however he may affect to distinguish his doctrines 
from those of the true Newgate school, they have, in practice, 
an awful squinting the same way. If he had only affirmed 
that whatever is right is expedient, we should have found no 
fauit at all with the dogma. Bat this proposition would not 
have suited his purposes. It is entirely too consonant to 
truth and nature. It would be only repeating what every 
body has said for, at least, three thousand years, and would 
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leave mankind as’ much under the influence of those su- 
perstitions, misealled natural feelings, as if no ‘* Bacon of the 
age” had ever been vouchsafed to them. Those ingenious 
gentlemen, who are disposed to moot questions, which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, ought to be answered by a jack-ketch in- 
stead of a dialectician,* would have had no room at all for their 
innocent paradoxes, or been confined, in their discussion of 
them, to a plea at the Old Bailey. It is the boast of Jeremy, 
that by his version of the maxim just cited, he has exploded 


‘altogether, what he calls the system of sympathy and antipa- 


thy—that his disciples can very coolly argue propositions, of 
which the bare idea is revolting to people whose consciences 
are more nice than wise—and that, if his sect spread, civilized 
nations may not long have to envy savages the right of destroy- 
ing their sickly children and superannuated parents, or Mr. 
Mill, jr. or Mr. Francis Place, or any other good Malthusian, 
boggle about teaching and practising infanticide as ‘* the sove- 
reignest remedy on earth” for a glutin population. 

True philosophy, we repeat it, is studious to inculcate not that 
whatever is ex pedient is right—but that whatever is.right is expedi- 
ent. Therulesof morality are fewandsimple. Follow nature, as 
the oracle said to Cicero. Love your neighbour, and indulge, 
without fear of consequences, the promptings of an honest 
heart. The duties of life are, generally speaking, plain and 
obvious to any man of common capacity, and woe to those who 
consider them as problems, as matters of recondite and per- 
plexing science, which all the powers of algebra are required to 
settle! The true seat of intelligence and wisdom, in morality, 
is, (where the ancients placed it in all things) the heart. It does 
not occur in one case out of a thousand, perhaps ten thousand, 
that the advice of a casuist is wanted even in the weightiest 
concerns of life. ‘To talk of a system of ethics built upon the 
everlasting feelings of nature as ‘ arbitrary,’’ or “‘ mutable,” 
appears to us to be abusing language. The differences in the 
morality of civilized nations, in spite of all the causes that seem 
to conspire to aggravate them, are very slight, and those (be it 
remembered) occasioned not by the feelings of men, but by 


* This passage of the Stagirite is remarkable enough to be quoted. It is to be 
found in the Topics, |. i.c. 11. “It is not every problem or thesis that deserves 
consideration: but such only as are matters of doubt to men, who want to be enlight- 
ened by argument, not to those who are worthy of punishment, or without some 
of the senses. For they who doubt, for instance, whether they ought to honor the 
gods, or love their parents, deserve to be punished—they who doubt whether 
snow be white or not, are destitute of a sense.” This reminds us of Cyril, who 
said, that a man must be a Jew to insist upon reasons, and ask how upon mysteri- 
ous subjects, and that this same how would bring him to the gallows. Bibliot. 
Univers. vii. 54. 
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what is called their reason—by policy—by positive legislation 
and instituted rule. These, indeed, continually fluctuate and 
vary infinitely—as every thing founded upon the conclusions of 
Utilitarian logic will ever be found to do. But the great bulk 
and body, if we may so express it, of the morality of nations— 
the jus gentium of civilized peoples—springing, as it does, out 
of feelings which are inherent in the heart wherever it beats— 
is perpetual and uniform. The same taste in literature which 
pronounced Homer the first of poets in his own times, has sur- 
vived all the vicissitudes of empire and manners. Nature 
does homage to his genius still, because his genius is always 
true to nature. His pictures of virtue and vice, are as just and as 
pleasing now as they ever were, and time has made far greater 
changes in the spot where his heroes fought—the face of the 
great globe itself—than in the sentiments which their achiev- 
ments and their sufferings are fitted to awaken. School-boys 
are still taught to repeat the heroic exhortation of Sarpedon, 
and to study, in Hector, the model of every public and private 
excellence. 

The intellectual discipline of the Utilitarians is of a-piece with 
the moral. Its professed object is the same, and so are its effects. 
It aims at cultivating the understanding alone, at the expense of 
the imagination and sensibility. It proscribes poetry and elo- 
quence, and we have Mr. Neal’s authority for saying, that this 
part of the system, at least, has been completely successful. 
Here, too, they are at war with nature, and their “ vast Ty- 
phoean rage ” vents itself indiscriminately upon whatever most 
embellishes society and refines and exalts the spirit of man. 
Why isthere so much about us to inspire genius, and to make 
the heart “ o’erflow with fragrance and with joy?’ Why is 
nature vocal with sweet ymusic, and clothed all over in beau- 
ty, as with a bridal garment, so that the most useful objects in cre- 
ation are still the most distinguished for grandeur and loveli- 
ness, and there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon, and yet another glory of the stars, and “ great 
and innumerable fruit, and many and divers pleasures for the 
taste, and flowers of unchangeable colour, and odours of won- 
‘derful smell ?”’* Why, we ask, is this; and what is still 
more, why was a being placed in the midst of all this magni- 
ficence and deliciousness, with a moral and intellectual consti- 
tution in perfect harmony with the external world thus adorned 
and pleasant, and with every capacity for enjoying it, if his 
whole duty was to be self-denial, and his highest perfection, in- 


* Esdr. ii. 6, 44. 
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sensibility? ‘The truth is, that poetry is a part, and an essential 
part, of human nature; and he who can look out upon the 
material world, as it lies before him in its grandeur and beau- 
ty, or read of the heroic doings of the mighty dead, without 
feeling his bosom warmed withthat enthusiasm which is the 
soul of poetry, falls, so far, short of what man ought to be. The 
ordinary relations and duties of life are surrounded with asso- 
ciations which have a like effect upon the imagination and the 
heart. ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother” is a precept of 
universal morality, and even an Utilitarian, we suppose, would 
generally assent to its reasonableness—but what a difference 
is there between a cold compliance with the letter of the law,— 
between sucha conformity as ‘‘ the greatest happiness _princi- 
ple” exacts of a politic “ arithmetician”’—and the religious 
veneration, the fervid and holy love, the entire devotedness of 
soul which Sophocles has consecrated in the person of Anti- 
gone! It is this poetry of the affections—thus protecting and 
cherishing the virtue which it adorns—that is seared and blighted 
by this churlish and cynical doetrine. ‘* All the decent drape- 
ry of life,” to borrow the felicitous language of Burke, “ is 
rudely torn off,” and the beauty which gives to moral excel- 
lence its highest attraction, and the love which makes duty hap- 
piness, and the endearing sensibilities, without which the most 
scrupulous propriety of conduct is cold and ungainly, wither 
away beneath its influence. If by some sudden change in our 
own constitution, or in that of the material world, whatever, in 
sensible objects, now charms the eye and the ear, and through 
them, the imagination and the heart, were to become indifier- 
ent to us—so that all music and beauty should cease to be, and 
sight and hearing should inform us merely of the existence of 
nature, without filling us with such transports of pleasure and 
admiration as her works are fitted to inspire—how deformed 
and desolate would this magnificent universe become! Such 
is precisely the effect of the discipline in question—such is the 
havoc which itmakes in the soul of man. 

But enough of Utilitarianism—a philosophy, the very re- 
verse of that so justly, as well as beautifully described in Mil- 
ton’s Comus. 


** How charming is divine philosophy— 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute 
And a perpetual round of nectared sweets.” 
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Art. II.—1. An Essay on the Operation of Poison upon the Liv- 
ing Body. By Mr. Morean, Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital ; 
and THomas Appison, M. D. Assistant Physician of Guy’s 
Hospital. 8vo. London. 1829. 


2. A Practical Treatise on Poisons and Asphyxies, adapted to 
general use. Followed by directions for the treatment of Burns, 
and for the distinction of real from apparent Death. By 
M. P. Orrita, Professor of Medical Chemistry in the Fa- 
culty of Paris, Professor of Legal Medicine, President of 
Medical Juries, Physician in Ordinary tothe King, &c. T'rans- 
lated from the French, with Notes and Additions. By J. G. 
STEVENSON, M. D. with an Appendix, containing the Principles 
of Medical Jurisprudence, and Chemical and Anatomical Con- 
siderations, addressed to Physicians. 8vo. Boston. 1526. 


Or all the departments of the medical profession, none is so 
little understood, by the physicians of this country, as that of 
toxicology. So rarely, indeed, is it referred to as a science, 
that an uninitiated person would be naturally induced to believe, 
that sufficient knowledge of its objects was obtained during the 
pursuit of other branches of the profession, and that its study, 
as distinct from that of medicine, was superfluous. So far is 
this from the real state of things, that a physician may become 
deeply learned in the nature and treatment of diseases, while 
he pemains profoundly ignorant, or, at best, but slightly acquaint- 
ed with the properties and effects of poisons, always except- 
ing two or three of the most common. ‘There is but too much 
reason to fear that many of our best informed physicians are 
not sufficiently intimate with this important branch of a science, 
which we are proud to rank as the most useful, and among the 
_most philosophical of our times. 

Two causes, we think, have especially concurred to produce 
this neglect of the science to which we are about to devote some 
attention. Accidents from poison being more rare than dis- 
eases from other sources, and being seldom, if ever, referred to 
in those medical books to which the attention of the student is 
first directed, he acquires the habit of overlooking the subject ; 
and nothing may occur during his course of study, to attract his 
notice to a subject which is but little investigated by his seniors 
in the profession. Let it be remembered, however, that in every 
physician’s practice, cases will occur, which will demand the 
same acquaintance with the chemical characters and physiolo- 
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gical effects of poisons, as with the symptoms and treat ment of 
diseases from other causes ; and who would not shrink from the 
thought, that his negligence had suffered some unhappy fellow- 
being to pass, as ina moment, from the hopes and enjoyments 
of life, tothat awful and mysterious phantom-world, which none 
can enter calmly, but those who feel assured of future happi- 
ness, or those too insensible to deserve a future existence ? And 
but a small proportion of his patients will belong to either class. 

Another, and, we believe, a more sufficient reason is, that it 
has been common for too many of the medical profession to 
consider the science of chemistry as of very little importance, 
and therefore to neglect the acquisition of that knowledge, 


which might enable them to detect the presence of many of. 


the most dangerous and most common of the poisons. Such 
an opinion is entirely groundless, and leads to the most unfor- 
tunate results. If, for example, a physician should be called upon 
to decide, after death, whether or not a deceased individual had 
died by poisoning, and should evince any inability to make such 
decision, he lends his aid tothose who would deny the value of 
medical evidence, and contributes his mite to the disrepute of 
the profession, so far as concerns its weight in these important 
questions. 

Notwithstanding the general neglect of the science of toxi- 
cology, it has been most diligently cultivated by a few, among 
whom are Plenck, Franck, Fontana, and Orfila. To Orfila, 
particularly, we owe the present improved state of the science ; 
and his writings justly entitle him to the high reputation which 
he has acquired. » 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the particular poi- 
sons, we shall make a few remarks on the modes in which these 
bodies extend their influence from the tissues to which they are 
directly applied, to the system at large. 

It is established that poisons may prove fatal, by being thrown 


directly into the veins, and thus coagulating the blood ; asin . 


the case of corrosive acids. They may also produce death, 
by their impression on the minute filaments of the sympathetic 
nerve, expanded on the internal surface of the veins; as in 
the experiments of Morgan and Addison with the poison call- 
ed woorara. Some poisons are fatal when thrown into the cel- 
lular tissue under the skin—as the muriate of ammonia ; others 
when applied to the skin after the removal of the cuticle 
or toa deeper. wound or uleer, as in the instance of white 
arsenic; or even to sound skin, as prussic acid. Many poi- 
sons, especially those of the vegetable kingdom, produce their 
fatal effects very rapidly, when placed in the cavities formed 
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by the serous membranes ; as those of the pleura and the perito- 
neum. Poisons, inthe form of vapour or gas, make their at- 
tack upon the mucous membrane of the nose, trachea and 
lungs ; as seen in the effects of chlorine, carbonic acid, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen gases, even in a diluted state. But a 
large majority of cases depend ou impressions made on the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines. 

The effects produced by poisons on the tissues to which they 
are applied, are generally extended with considerable rapidity 
to other parts of the system; and the greatest sum of morbid 
phenomena is frequently developed in organs very distant from 
the part to which the poison is applied. ‘Thus, tobacco acting 
_on the skin, seems to have little local influence, but implicates the 
‘stomach and heart, exciting nausea, and weakening the force 
of the circulation ; and if the surface be raw, produces convul- 
sions, by irritating the brain and spinal marrow. Prussic acid 
placed on the skin, in even a healthy state, rapidly prostrates 
the vitality of the brain and nerves. Some vegetables, as bel- 
ladonna and stramonium, if placed in the stomach, act on the 
brain, so as to excite delirium. Weare all familiar with Ban- 
quo’s exclamation, 


‘* Were such things here, as we do speaksabout, 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That takes the reason prisoner.” 


Cantharides, when applied to the skin, or the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, produces irritation of the mucous coat of 
the bladder. Numerous examples might be offered, in which 
organs are disordered by the application of poisons to distant 
parts; but they would be superfluous. 

A question has arisen among physiologists, whether poisonous 
substances extend their influence to distant parts, by being ab- 
sorbed, and thus carried, by the blood, through the system, so 
as to act directly upon the tissues in which the symptoms are 
displayed, or whether their impressions are conveyed, by means 
of the nerves, from one system to another. ‘This being a pro- 
blem of considerable practical importance, it will be proper to 
state some of the facts advanced in support of the doctrines 
at present entertained. 

An impression has long prevailed, that poisoning takes place 
by the entrance of the deleterious substance mto the blood ; 
and its consequent action on that fluid, as well as on the brain 
and other organs. We find this idea developed in the unrival- 
led drama of Shakspeare. 
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** Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment: whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That, swift as quick-silver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood.” 


Much pains has been taken by critics to determine the nature of 
this hebenon, and the question is broached by Dr. Paris, in his 
Pharmacologia. But though it is evident that no known poi-. 
son possesses the properties detailed in the above and subse- 
quent lines of the poet, yet it serves to show that the doctrine 
of absorption was then, as indeed it had long been, very preva- 
lent. Nor can it be considered as Jess so at the present day; 
and we find it admitted, not only by the unscientific, but by a 
large majority of our profession ; and even Orfila, whose opin- 
ions are entitled to the greatest respect, admits its very general 
occurrence. Within the last year, two very ingenious experi- 
menters, Morgan and Addison, have published an essay on the 
subject, in whichthey attempt to prove, that even if some ab- 
sorption of matter does occur, it does not produce its evil effects 
by its presence in the blood, and its consequent immediate con- 
tact with the brain, but by the modification induced in the ner- 
vous extremities, and thence dispersed through the whole frame. 
That poisons are absorbed, even by the skin, admits, we 
think, of very complete demonstration, by various experiments, 
Seguin caused a patient to lie down, and having carefully wash- 
ed the skin of the abdomen, he placed, on different points, sev- 
eral substances, among which were calomel, gamboge, scam- 
mony and emetic tartar ; the quantity of each being. seventy- 
three grains. After ten hours and a quarter, the several sub- 
stances weré collected, and very accurately weighed. The cal- 
omel had lost 1-7 grains ; the tartar six grains; the scammo- 
ny 4th of a grain, and the gamboge very nearly two grains. 
Here it was seen, that the substances which irritated the skin 
most, were most freely absorbed. Magendie and Delille stu- 
pified a dog with opium, to avoid pain. They then amputated 
the thigh of the animal, leaving no connexion between it and 
the body, except by inserting quills into the divided ends of the 
femoral artery and vein ; so that while all nervous and vascu- 
lar continuity were destroyed, the circulation might still con- 
tinue. ‘They then inserted a powerful poison into the foot, and 
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in a few minutes the system evinced its influence. By com- 
pressing the vein when the first symptoms appeared, and thus 
stopping the return of blood from the limb to the heart, the 
symptoms ceased ; and were again renewed, when the pressure 
was removed from the vein, and the blood returned trom the 
poisoned part. This is a very important experiment ; and, like 
those of Seguin, establishes, beyond all doubt, the fact, that 
the absorption in question does occur. It does not, however, 
decide the tissue on which the poison acts after absorption ; 
which is the greatest desideratum. Morgan and Addison ob- 
ject to this experiment, that, as it was made on an animal stu- 
pified by opium, it cannot be ascertained whether the result de- 
pended on the upas tienté, or the opium, or both. ‘This objec- 
tion is groundless ; because there were symptoms, independent 
of the opium, which could be interrupted or renewed at plea- 
sure, by controlling the circulation of the limb. ‘They alse 
object, and with good reason, that the poison must neces- 
sarily pass over the minute nerves on tle internal surface 
of the vein, before it can reach the brain ; and they have prov- 
ed that a poison may produce its effects by mere contact with 
the inner surface of a vein, without entering the circulation. 
Magendie merely proves then, that poisons may be absorbed ; 
and does not, in the least, change the position of the dispute 
concerning the necessity of coutact between the brain and the 
deleterious substance. Dr. Barry introduced the upas tienté 
into the thigh of a small dog, and after the symptoms had com- 
menced, he > applied, uver the poisou, a cupping glass ; by which 
the animal was relieved. Morgan and Addison assert that 
this dees not prove the necessity of absorption; in the first 


place, because they believe that the matter was sucked out of 


the wound, and secondly, because the edge of the cup made 
pressure on the nerves proceeding froin the poisoned spot, and 
might, thus, prevent the extension of the local impressiou. Drs. 
Pennock and Rodrigue, of Philadelphia, have separately re- 
peated and varied Barry’s experiment ; and the latter has 
shown, that the cupping glass stops the symptoms, even when 
violent ; that on its removal the animal is again affected ; but 
that this second attack may be avoided, by cutting out the poi- 
son; which, in some cases, cannot be sucked out by the cup. 
As then the relief, in some cases, at all events, is not produced 
by the poison being sucked out, it will follow that it is to the 
pressure on the surrounding parts that the good effects are to 
be attributed. Rodrigue has even proved that simple pressure, 
with an unexhausted cup, has the same influence ; and that a 
VOL. VIIl.—NO. 14. 39 
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| id tight ligature on the thigh of arabbit prevented the effects of a fT 
i + poison placed in the knee ; the symptoms appearing when the : 
| ligature was loosened, and ceasing when it was again drawn ¥ 
Ei tight. So far then, we must consider the experiments undeci- a 
4 sive, since the pressure, inall these cases, acted upon both nerves : 
and veins ; preventing the motion, not only of the blood, but of " 

the nervous principle. "a 

That poisoning may occur without the introduction of the 

offending matter into the eirculation, is very satisfactorily estab- 7 

lished, by the two experimenters already quoted. ‘Their first ‘ 

, proof isdrawn from analogy ; and refers to the production of 

a general spasm or tetanus, by an irritation exercised on a few + 

4 nervous extremities. Very small wounds, especially when oc- a 

"4 curring in hot climates, and affecting the extremities, are some- ' 

s times followed by the most acute irritation of the whole nervous i 

Hen system, exhibited in the production of violent and general con- : 
"J vulsions, which commonly resist all the efforts of art, and pro- 04 
‘at ceed rapidly to a fatal termination. Here then, are effects an- ” 
a alogous to those of poisons, produced by mere nervous irrita- > 
baat tion, without the formation of any poisonous matter; the same hi 
f. symptoms appearing whether the wound suppurate or not. An m 
4 experiment, however, which is easily made, proves, beyoud all ~% 

7 possibility of doubt, that some poisons do destroy life by their ] 
44 influence on the extremities of the nerves, in so short a time, 
ij as to preclude the possibility of absorption. Drop an atom of rn 
"| pure and concentrated prussic acid into the eye of a large dog. rh 
4 The anima! will make two or three hard inspirations, and fall 

t dead. In this case, the effect on a robust animal is instantane- F 
ous; and it proceeds almost as quickly to death. Observe the I 

course which the acid must traverse in an instant of time, . 
to reach the brain; it must follow the veins to the right cavities 7 

of the heart ; thence it is propelled into the lungs, where it is ij 
s intimately mixed with many millions of times its weight of a 
" blood ; thence it returns to the left cavities of the heart, and is i 
i dispersed throughout the system ; a very minute portion of the ‘a 
i drop being spread through the whole of the blood of the brain. 

4 In this case, the idea of contact with the brain is preposterous ; I 
‘ and, in many other instances, is little less probable. di 
ey To show that a poisonous substance could exert its influence th 
i by mere contact with those capillary threads of the great sym- th 
| pathetic nerve, which are so abundant on the inner surface of , 
‘ veins, and without entering the cireulation, a very decisive ex- th 
periment was tried. The gentlemen already quoted, introduced 
iW into the jugular vein of a dog, an active poison ; having pre- h 


i viously tied the vein below the point at which the substance was 
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introduced, so that the circulation of the vein was stopped, and 
the poison confined to the point of insertion. In less than two 
minutes the animal fell in convulsions, and in three minutes and 
a quarter was dead. The death, in this case, occurred in less 
than one-fifth part of the time required when the poison is in- 
serted into a superficial wound. The experimenters seem half 
inclined to concede in this case, the absorption of the poison 
by the lining membrane of the vein; but even allowing this, 
they insist that as the death was far more speedy in this instance 
than in all the others in which absorption was pretended to have 
taken place, so it could not have proceeded from such absorp- 
tion, but depended upon a deadly impression on the nerves of 
the vein. Itis plain, however, that no absorption could have 
occurred ; because the vein, both above and below the poison, 
was laid bare ; and had no connexion with the small vessels of 
the surrounding parts. The experiment, therefore, shows, that 
any deleterious influence exercised on the inner surface of a 
vein, directly implicates the rest of the nervous system ; and 
we shall have occasion to draw an important practical infer- 
ence from this fact. Barry imagined that he had established 
his views of absorption, by including, in a ligature, the whole 
thigh of an animal, except the sciatic nerve, and then applying 
a poison below the ligature ; in which case no effect was pro- 
duced. But it is very fairly objected by Morgan and Addison, 
that although the nerve was not included in the ligature, still, 
the circulation of the nerve being lost, its power of conveying 
impressions was diminished, if not destroyed ; and that the ex- 
periment thus loses its value. It is not a little singular, that 
Dr. Johnson has considered this very objection as applicable to 
the experiment of Morgan and Addison, in which they introduc- 
ed poison into the vein around which a ligature was placed. 
There is, however, no foundation for this remark ; because the 
ligature was applied below the point on which the poison acted ; 
and did not compress avy of those nervous filaments on which 
the fatal influence was exercised ; nor did it interrupt the com- 
munication of those nerves with the apparatus of the great sym- 
pathetic. 

Another series of experiments established by Morgan and Ad- 
dison, for the purpose of proving that death does not occur from 
the solution of the poison in the blood, and its application to 
the brain, is highly ingenious, and, we think, satisfactory. 
They placed the throats of two dogs together, and connected 
the right carotid artery of each, with the left of the other ; so 
that the blood from the heart of one, passed into the brain of 
the other. Now, asthe only passage of the blood of one dog 
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into its own brain, was by the vertebral arteries, and as most 
of the fluid passed by the large carotid arteries into the brain 
of the other dog, it would seem that if the blood became poi- 
sonous, the most speedy way of destroying one animal would 
be to apply poison to the other. It was found, however, on in- 


‘Serting a poison into the cellular tissue of one of the dogs, that 


one alone was affected ; the other, which had received into its 
brain, at least, three-fourths of the supposed poisonous fluid, 
escaping without the slightest symptom, while the animal to 
which the poison was applied was dying. Though this experi- 
ment seems to decide the dispute very fairly, our authors, as if 
“‘to make assurance doubly sure ” varied the mode of commu- 
nication between the two animals. They connected the jugwar 
vein of one dog with that of another, in precisely the same 
way as the carotid arteries in the preceding instance. The 
blood of one dog flowed into the heart, and theuce to the 
brain of the other; and, of course, if either of the animals 
suffered from poison in the blood, provided the poison was ap- 
plied to the head, it must be the one to which the poisoa was not 
applied ; because all the deleterious matter taken up by the 
jugular veins, must be carried directly away from the inoculat- 


_ed animal, and thrown into the circulation of the other dog. 


On inserting the poison into the face of one of the dogs, it alone 
was poisoned ; and the animal which received the supposed 
poisonous current of blood into its system, was not affected ; 
thus was the preceding experiment confirmed. The experi- 
menters have, however, taken a more comprehensive view of 
the inferences to be drawn from this last experiment; which 
proves one of two important facts. Either the poison was not 
absorbed at all, and produced its effects entirely by its influence 
on the nerves of the wound, or it was absorbed, and destroyed 
by contact with the inner coat of the veins which it first enter- 
ed; losing its power when diluted by entering the great mass 
of blood in the veins of the other dog. But as it has been pre- 
viously shown, that poisons are absorbed, we think withthem, that 
we may safely draw the important inference, that they destroy, 
always, by their influence on the nerves of the surface to which 
they are directly applied, and on those which are spread over 
the inner face of the first venous branches they enter. 

Before concluding the statement of those opinions which we 
have been Jed to form onthe modes in which poison may destroy 
life, we would bring to view some circumstances which may have 
an influence in supporting those opinions. It is remarkable, 
that although prussic acid is so rapidly fatal, when applied to 
the extreme filaments of the nerves, it may be applied with 
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impunity to any of the large nervous chords proceeding from 
the brain or spinal marrow. It would seem fair, at first view, 
to conclude from this fact, that the cerebro-spinal apparatus is 
insensible to this poison. ‘This, however, would be a hasty 
conclusion ; and we see no way to determine the question ; for 
we cannot apply the acid to the extremities of the cerebro-spi- 
nal nerves, without also acting on the filaments of the great 
sympathetic, which are disseminated through the whole body. 
It has not yet been determined, whether the acid would be 
fatal if applied to a chord of the sympathetic ; but it ts cer- 
tain, that those tissues containing principally filaments of the 
great sympathetic nerve, receive with greatest facility the in- 
fluence of poisons. It would be a very interesting subject of 
inquiry to determine whether the nerves of common sensation 
and voluntary motion are capable of receiving the primary influ- 
ence of poisons, or whether all the symptoms of cerebral and 
spinal irritation, such as delirium and convulsions, are merely 
the results of derangements previously excited in the system of 
the great sympathetic, and thence extended into the brain and 
spinal marrow. 

It would also be important to physiology, though not es- 
sential to our present purpose, to decide whether the chords of 
the great sympathetic nerve do not include three or four orders 
of fibres, viz. one for controlling the involuntary muscles, one 
for what Broussais terms the internal senses, as hunger, thirst, 
&c. and a third for directing secretion and nutrition, or a dis- 
tinct set for each of these two functions. 

As tending to throw some light on the relation between poi- 
sons and the nerves of the brain and spinal marrow, and to 
show, in our opinion, the comparatively greater implication of 
the sympathetic system in some, if not all cases, we shall give, 
in the words of Morgan and Addison, some important remarks 
and experiments. 


“By the functions of a nerve, we, of course, mean the functions 
performed by its extreme branches, as unconnected with the effect pro- 
duced upon the brain by a local stimulus applied! to its main trunk ; 
for it is well known that the trunk of a nerve may, under the action of 
very different stimuli, convey a similar impression to the brain, the ef- 
fect of which is recognized under the general term of sensation, whilst 
its extreme terminations only receive and convey to the sensorium those 
peculiar impressions, for the production of which the organ was first 
called into existence ; and, as it is proved, that the same stimulus ap- 
plied to the extremities of a nerve, which is highly susceptible of its 
influence, and which consequently produces an immediate and power- 
ful effect upon the system, may be applied without producing any sen- 
sible effect upon the extreme branches of another nerve, which, from 
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the operation of a different exciting cause, may evince an equal degree 
of excitability ; as, in short, it has been shown that the functions of a 
nerve cannot be determined by its comparative sensibility, we are at a 
loss to conjecture what has induced Mr. Brodie to support an opinion, | d 
in which he is neither borne out by fair reasoning nor by sound analo- 
gy; whilst, to prove that he is directly contradicted by fact, the follow- 
ing experiment was instituted :— ; th 

* The spinal marrow of a half-grown rabbit was divided ; the leg was 


inoculated with strong prussic acid: the animal died in three minutes ° 
after the introduction of the poison, this being the usual period of time a ' 
in which that poison was found to operate upon these animals under ‘inn 
common circumstances when introduced into the same part. : tas 
Now, if the impression produced upon the brain by the application bl 
: of prussic acid to a distant part be the consequence of its action upon 
a nerves of sensation and voluntary motion, as has been supposed to be 
f the case by Mr. Brodie, in his experiment, we should be happy to re- co 
ceive, from the advocates of that gentleman’s theory, a satisfactory ex- tw 
planation of the result of the experiment just related. gr 
** If, on the other hand, the impression of the poison be carried to eu 
the brain by other organs, we, for the present, leave the advocates of th 
: _ absorption and infiltration to account for its instantaneous effect upon 
ut the system when applied to the mouth, and shall, in the mean time, pro- - 
ceed with Mr. Brodie in his experiments.” pp. 24-26. in 
“ The results of these experiments appear to us completely opposed sil 
to the theory which would attribute the action of a poison upon the 
system solely to its contact with the substance of the brain. They are wi 
a further strengthened by the following: in which it will be seen, that Oo} 
i the mere application of a poisonous agent to the wounded substance of ex 
7 the organ is unattended by those immediate and fatal effects which ne 
{) might be expected by the advocates of the theory alluded to. A por- 
ik tion of woorara, the size of a millet seed, was applied to a wound on pr 
it the back of a full-grown rabbit: in four minutes the animal fell para- = 
oe lyzed on its side, in which state it remained for the space of three-quar- tu 
i ters of an hour, when, the effect of the poison subsiding, the animal SO 
i eventually and gradually recovered. th 
ah “The brain of another rabbit of the same age and condition, was th 
if then laid bare, and a small portion of the cerebrum sliced off horizon- sh 
i tally : in the surface thus exposed, a portion of woorara, of the same fr 
it size as that used in the experiment on the first rabbit, was inserted, in 
ie the greatest care being taken to prevent its contact with any part except 
ts, the brain itself. After the interval of three-quarters of an hour had sé 
a elapsed from the time of the inoculation, the animal was, from motives ti 
j of humanity, destroyed; but during the whole of that time, not the he 
slightest symptom of the effect of the poison, upon the system, was be 
i. observed. ‘The animal, under excitement, leaping about the room as in 
ty usual. di 
i ‘“‘ It may be objected to this experiment, that the divided surfaces of sy 
i a wounded brain are incapable of performing healthy functions: this ak 
4 we admit, but, at the same time, we must contend that the poison, which th 
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was soon dissolved in the moisture of the brain, must have penetrated 
to a part which, undivided and uninjured, was still capable of perform- 
ing its proper offices ; and that we ought, at all events, to have observ- 
ed some effect from the inoculation, if the theory of cerebral contact 
had been founded in truth. 

Now, whether or not the poison does ever circulate with the blood 
through the brain, is a question which we do not think it worth while to 
dispute. We contend, that such is not the cause of its operation upon 
the system. And whether or not a poison does, in all cases, enter the 
circulation, is not the point at issue; for we have contended, that if they 
do find their way into the veins, they affect the brain and general sys- 
tem by their direct operation upon the nerves of the inner coat of the 
blood vessel, and from that cause only.” pp. 77-79. 


Poisoning may then be effected by prassic acid, and, of 
course, by other poisons, when no communication remains be- 
tween the brain and the inoculated part, but by means of the 
great sympathetic nerve; and were not conclusions in na- 
tural science to be drawn with great reserve, we should believe 
that poisons never act directly on the brain or its system of 
nerves. No known fact tends to place the sympathetic nerve 
in the same point of view ; indeed, its anatomical arrangement 
renders any analogous experiment very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

We have thus brought before our readers, all the facts which 
we think necessary to establish our adopted views of the modus 
operandi of poisons. While, however, we consider the nervous 
extremities as receiving the deleterious influence, we would, by 
no means, neglect to urge the necessity of keeping in view the 
practical importance of the well determined fact, that poisons 
are absorbed, enter the veins, and act upon the nerves of those 
tubes. Hence, inactual practice, every cause of increased ab- 
sorption should be most sedulously avoided. Nausea having 
this tendency, it should be shunned as far as is consistent with 
the particular indications of the case. Bleeding, especially, 
should always be postponed until the removal of the poison 
from the body, unless the severity of the symptoms make it 
more dangerous to permit the progress of inflammation or con- 
gestion, than to hazard an increased absorption. ‘The impor- 
tance of this precept will be evident to every one who is aware 
how very much the absorption of fluids, even of those of the 
body, is accelerated by the loss of blood. ‘The effect of poison 
inserted into wounds, has been found to be much retarded by 
distension of the veins, either of the part itself, or of the whole 
system. The same remarks are applicable, in perhaps a less 
degree, to all modes of depletion: as by perspiration or ex- 
tharsis. 
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The various series of experiments instituted previously to those 
of Morgan and Addison, for the same purposes, were, doubt- 
less, ingenious, and reflect honour upon the physiologists who 
planned and executed them ; but each of them seems to have 
been preoccupied with anticipations which directed his views to 
limited portions of the debated questions, and left unsupplied 
some link in the chain of facts necessary to a correct and satis- 
factory result. These later experimenters, however, if they 
have not solved all the questions relative to the classes and in- 
dividuals (an end which they have not attempted) have, at least, 
left little to be determined on the general mode of action of al! 
the agents under consideration. In their review and criticism 
of the investigations of their predecessors, they have adhered 
to the principles of strict philosophical reasoning, and by a 
more comprehensive comparison of facts have not only correct- 
ed the conclusions previously drawn, but have applied those very 
facts tothe support of their own views. 

The experiments of Seguin and of Magendie, to which we 
have alluded, are found in the physiology of the latter; those 
of Rodrigue and of Pennock, inthe American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, those of Barry, in his work on the Influence 
of Atmospheric Pressure on the Circulation of the Blood, and 
those of Brodie, on which our authors dwell at some iength, in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 

In thus reconciling the conflicting results of various eminent 
physiologists, and doing so much to open the way for further dis- 
covery, our authors have made a most important contribution 
to science, and their work presents a pleasing departure from 
the dullness, and want of novelty and originality so prevalent 
during the present ‘ decline of science in England.” 

Without proceeding to the consideration of any individual 
poison, it will be proper to treat, briefly,of the classes to which 
our attention will be hereafter directed. Although, in a major- 
ity of instances, it may be practicable toascertain what poison 
a patient has taken, yet cases will sometimes occur, in which it 
will be necessary to act promptly, and under circumstances 
which will afford no clue to the precise nature of the poison under 
the effects of which the patient is labouring. In such cases, it 
is evident that we should have some general principles, on 
which we may act with reason and safety. The subject of tox- 
icology has, as yet, been too little cultivated, to allow of a per- 
fect classification of poisons. Orfila, proceeding with as much 
method as tiie present state of the science admits of, has divid- 
ed them into four classes ; the irritant, the narcotic, the narco- 
tico-acrid, and the septic. 
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The symptoms produced by the irritant poisons, though va- 
rying, of course, to some extent, have certain general charac- 
ters, in which most of the particular substances resemble each 
other. Many of them, as the acids, alkalies, and various metal- 
lic salts, produce, i in the mouth and throat, a strong, sour, as- 
tringent, burning, or styptic taste, with a sensation of dryness 
and constriction in the fauces. ‘They excite pain in the sto- 
mach and bowels, which is ofien extremely acute, and indicative 
of violent inflammation of the abdominal viscera. There is 
severe vomiting ; and, in some cases, the poison developes a 
hemorrhagic irritation, so that blood is among the substances 
vomited. Purging is common; and, in this way, as well as by 
vomiting, blood is sometimes discharged. ‘The local irritation 
soon excites sympathetic disorder of the general system ; and 
we find the pulse accelerated, the skin heated, thirst excited, 
and, in short, a fever, as truly idiopathic as any other, is lighted 
up, or profound congestion of the vital organs takes place, and 
the patient is cold and prostrated. Iv the first and middle 
stages of the accident, the symptoms are, for the most part, 
unconnected with any important affection of the nervous sys- 
tem ; and it is only late in the progress of the case, that we 
begin to find spasmodic symptoms, delirium, teudency to stupor, 
or other indications of a serious lesion of the spinal marrow 
and brain. By these characters, theirritant poisons in general 
will be recognized ; the peculiarities of each will be mentioned 
in their proper places. The effects of the narcotics are very 
different from those just detailed. They do not excite any vio- 
lent irritation in the mouth and throat ; they do not produce 
vomiting, unless in very large doses ; and not coustantly, even 
under that circumstance. ‘The vomiting, too, is not obstinate, 
asin the preceding ciass. They usually excite little or no pain. 
Sometimes, however, they produce severe suffering ; but with 
this peculiarity, that the pain, instead of being coufined to the 
abdomen, is felt in various parts of the body. ‘The symptoms 
most constantly produced by the narcotics, are vertigo, weak- 
ness, or even palsy of the lower extremities, dilation of the pu- 
pil, tendency to stupor, spasm, or absolute convulsion. There 
is a greater variety in the symptoms produced by the narcotico- 
acrid poisons, than in those resulting from the ingestion of nar- 
cotics. Still, they need not be confounded with the irritants. 
Some of them excite strong irritation of the nervous system, 
and this irritation is apt to subside for a time, which is very va- 
riable, and then to revive. One form of this irritation is deli- 
rium. During the access, the limbs are commonly stiff, or 
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agitated by convulsions. The eyes sometimes seem as if start- 
ing from their sockets, while the tongue, and lips are livid, as 
in asphyxia, which state sometimes results from the immobility of 
the chest which these poisons not rarely produce. The de- 
rangement of mind is not constant. Vomiting, in the cases just 
stated, is rare. Other poisons of this class act, like the nar- 
cotics, ina continued manner ; not having intervals of calm. 
The greater part, however, develope, at first, a lively irrita- 
tion of the brain, which is then followed by somnolency and 
other narcotic effects, with symptoms of acute gastric and in- 
testinal inflammation, as exhibited in the effects of the irritant 
poisons. 

We shall not attempt to detail the symptoms of poisoning by 
those of the septic class; as these are scattered irregularly 
throughout various authors, and being produced by deleterious 
gases, or by poisonous serpents and insects, will be noticed in 
another place. The treatment of poisoning by poisons of the 
simply irritant class, now demands our attention ; and we shall, 
as yet, say nothing of the treatment adapted tothe effects of 
narcotics and narcotico-acrid substances ; as we propose confin- 
ing our present remarks almost entirely to poison of the first 
class. 

When called to a patient presenting symptoms of poisoning 
by any of the substances in question, and being unable to con- 
jecture the precise nature of the substance, the physician will 
endeavour, first, to remove the poison from the stomach and in- 
testines, and then to remove the inflammation excited in the 
digestive surface. The first object will be attained by vomiting, 
enemata and the stomach-pump. When it can be ascertained 
that the poison was taken in solution, the stomach may be free- 
ly washed out with the stomach-pump. When, however, it is 
not certain that the poison was liquid, vomiting should be ex- 
cited, by giving the patient large quantities of tepid mucilage, 
or sugar and water, or even water alone. If vomiting does not 
soon occir, it may be accelerated by irritating the throat with 
a feather, provided there be not too much tenderness in that 
region ; in which case, we must merely persist in the drinks. 
After freely emptying the stomach, and especially if there be 
pain in the bowels, purging, or considerable thirst, we should 
employ enemata, until the bowels are freely opened. The of- 
fending matter being thus removed, as completely as possible, 
we have next to combat the inflammation which exists in a 
greater or less surface of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and intestines. Should the activity of the circulation and the 
strength of the patient be considered sufficient to justify general 
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bleeding, recourse may be had to that measure ; the quantity of 
blood drawn being determined by the circumstances of the parti- 
cular case. A measure more generally admissible, however, and 
more decidedly useful in the present case, consists in the appli- 
eation of leeches to the region of the stomach and small in- 
testines, and, if there be irritation of the large intestines, to 
the affected regions of the abdomen, or near the extremity of 
the rectum. If, after the first or second application of leeches, 
the inflammatory symptoms persist, they should be reapplied. 
To promote their efiect, apply, for hours at a time, mucilaginous 
fomentations to the abdomen ; allowing the feelings of the pa- 
tient to regulate their temperature. These mucilages, when 
perseveringly employed, have a powerful influence in reducing 
the increased vital actions of the digestive surface. The pa- 
tient should take nothing into his stomach except pure water, 
mucilaginous drinks, or weak lemonade. ‘These will be 
constantly exhausting the irritation of the surface on which 
they act, while broths or other nutritious substances, given with 
a view to restore strength, will either rekindle the subsiding in- 
flammation, or convert it to an obstinate chronic affection, ter- 
minating, if not relieved, in marasmus. During the progress 
of the case, the bowels should be kept open, by enemata ; care- 
fully avoiding emetics, cathartics, tonics, and, in fact, all irri- 
tants, which are only calculated to exasperate the inflammation 
and debility, or to perpetuate the evils, under a chronic form, 
which makes existence a burden, and is very far more difficult 
to cure, than the acute affection itself. The patient must have 
distinctly commenced his convalescence, before any nutritious 
matter is allowed ; and even then, he must take, during the 
first days, only preparations of sago, tapioca, arrow-root, figs, 
and other liquid vegetable food. When an incipient disorgani- 
zation renders the convalescence very slow, it is especially es- 
sential to observe this strict regimen; without which the pa- 
tient will inevitably perish, or what is worse, will be rendered 
incurably dyspeptic or hypochondriac, and finally sink under 
marasmus or dropsy. 

Whether the case terminates fatally or not, every effort 
should be made to ascertain the nature of the poison. ‘The 
cups and glasses in the house of the patient should be inspect- 
ed. ‘The various dishes of his table, and the cooking utensils 
of the kitchen, must be examined, especially if lead or copper en- 
ter into their composition, and any acid vegetable bas been boiled 
inthem. ‘The substances vomited, and those passed from the 
bowels, must be preserved ; and if the patient die, the contents 
of the alimentary canal should be coilected, and the mucous 
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membrane should be well washed, in order to dissolve the poi- 
son, or to detect any powder which may subside from the liquids. 
Such a powder will always be found, when solid arsenious acid 
(common arsenic) has been swallowed. Several poisons pene- 
trate and combine with the tissues of the stomach and intes- 
tines; and therefore these organs should always be preserved, 
in order that they may be examined, in case the other suspected 
substances afford no trace of poison. ‘The liquids to be exam- 
ined must always be filtered ; and if they be coloured, so as, 
in any degree, to disguise the colours of the precipitates which 
may be obtained from them, their colour may be removed, ac- 
cording tothe plan of Orfila, by exposing the solution to a 
stream of chlorine, which possesses the power of bleaching both 
solids and liquids. It is true, that some poisons, as the nitrate 
of silver, for instance, are decomposed by chlorine. But the 
solutions of silver are precipitated by chlorine, and the precipi- 
tates easily yield pure silver; while the new compounds gene- 
rated by the action of chlorine on the other poisons of which we 
shall treat, are either not precipitated at all, or such precipitate 
is easily made to yield its basis, and is therefore to be desired, 
rather than avoided. Hence, the objections of Foderé against 
the employment of chlorine in the instances ufider consideration 
seem to be founded on his personal enmity to Orfila, rather than 
any conviction of the disadvantages ofthe process. Eventhe great 
interests of our species, and the noble pursuits of science, are thus 
daily sacrificed tothe passions of individuals or scientifie parties. 

In all chemical researches on poisons, the greatest care 
should be taken to have our tests pure. This neglected, we 
shall sometimes fail. where, by the proper precautions, we 
should have succeeded. Another precaution, in the application 
of tests, is to apply them drop by drop; stopping the addition 
whenever their effect ceases. Unless this rule be observed, the 
excess of the test will sometimes retain the poison in solution, 
and thus conceal its presence. ‘The chemist should also accus- 
tom himself to operate on minute quantities of substances ; and 
to impress on his memory the density and colour of precipi- 
tates, and the time required for their subsidence. He will thus 
attain asurprising degree of accuracy. Dr. Christison, for in- 
stance, has lately detected the two hundred and fiftieth part of a 
grain of arsenious acid; a quantity so small, and examined 
under such circumstances, that it must have escaped the notice 
of one whose tact had not been perfected by practice, or 
whose eye had not been thoroughly familiarized with the 
chrystaline characters of this acid. The chemist should, by 
no means, despair of becoming thus expert in the detection of 
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poisons. The only essential requisite for success, is the desire 
aud resolution to succeed ; a requisite, without which no branch 
of his science can be mastered, no respectability attained; with 
which his ultimate reward is sure. What can afford the ra- 
tional mind more real pleasure, than thus to overcome the 
greatest obstacles, by the invaluable virtue of perseverance ? 

The work which stands second at the head of this article, 
does not contain the general features of poisoning by irritants, 
but considers these agents separately. The table which we 
have offered, has been drawn from other works of the same 
eminent author, which we shall have occasion to notice more 
particularly. We should have considered it superfluous to have 
introduced any remarks on the treatment, were it not that the 
precepts which we have stated, are too little adopted by a ma- 
jority of practitioners, who employ with most dangerous free- 
dom, emetics, cathartics, stimulants and other medicines calcu- 
lated to increase the existing inflammation. These are some- 
times given under circumstances in which they act as addition- 
al poisons. If we have spoken of the neglect of toxicology in 
‘this country, let us not be supposed to confine our remarks to it 
alone. ‘They may be justly applied, if not to France, at least 
to England. Indeed, the celebrated Hufeland has given, in his 
‘System der Practischen Heilkunde,” so late as 1818, or‘ if 
our memory do not deceive us, 1828, plans of treatment which 
nointelligent toxicologist should advise, and which are sometimes 
evidently founded on erroneous application of chemical principles. 

We are not favourably disposed towards popular works on 
the healing art in general, but in the present case, the acci- 
dents occur so often under circumstances precluding the reach 
of professional aid within a short time, and time is so valu- 
able in all instances of poisoning, that we are disposed to dif- 
fuse, as much as possible, by popular works, an acquaintance 
with the elements of toxicology. With similar views, M. Or- 
fila has given to the public his small treatise, simplified from his 
larger works. His attempt to adapt it to popular use has not 
been unsuccessful, and is highly commended by the first author- 
ities in France. Besides his own notes and additions, the transla- 
tor has given an appendix from the French original of a *‘ Med- 
ico-legal Manual of Poisons,” published under the direction of 
M. Chaussier. 

_ As a specimen of the popular form of Orfila’s work, we give 
the whole of his remarks on the important subject of hydro- 
phobia, this being one of the subjects most interesting to the 
general reader. 
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“ Bite of Mad Animals.—It is completely demonstrated that man, 
the horse, mules, asses, cattle, hogs, and still oftener foxes, wolves, 
cats and dogs become mad, without having been bitten. Many causes 
may produce this dreadful disease ; but it is observed most frequently 
in intemperate summers and severe winters. 

** Madness is almost always communicated by the bite of an animal 
affected with it ; though it may be occasioned by the application of the 
saliva or froth of a mad animal to the lips or to a wound. 


Signs of Madness in Dogs.—According to the observations of M. 
M. Enaux and Chaussier, a dog, when first affected with madness, is 
ill, lazy, less lively than is usual; he shuns the light; lies in a corner ; 
does not bark, but growls incessantly at strangers, and without appa- 
rent cause; he rejects food and drink ; and his gait is weak and shuf- 
fling like that of a person almost asleep. After two or three days, he 
flies in fear from every object, staggers in his walk, and frequently falls. 
His hair bristles, his eye is fierce, fixed and bright ; his head is kept 
low, the mouth is open and full of froth, the tongue hangs out, and his 
tail is held between his legs. He has a dread of water, and this fluid 
seems to aggravate his sufferings ; from time to time he has an access of 
rage, and attempts to bite every object that presents itself, even his mas- 


ter: the light and bright colours increase his fury. At the end of thirty 


or forty hours he dies in convulsions. 

“ It is evident that a dog ought to be killed, or at least securely confin- 
ed, the first moment that signs of madness manifest themselves. 

** The carcase becomes putrid very speedily, and infuses an infec- 
tious odour : it is important that it should not be left in the open air, 
lest it may be eaten by hungry animals, which may thus be infected 
with the disease. It ought to be buried in a deep hole; and the walls 
within which he was confined, and the instruments employed in feeding 
him, should be washed with lime and water. Whoever touches the 
body should take care to wash his hands in vinegar. 


* Treatment of Madness.—A person bitten by a mad animal seldom 
suffers the symptoms of madness until the thirtieth or fortieth day. 
— however, should be administered immediately after the acci- 

ent. 

** First—The person should be stripped, and his clothes be put into 
water, in order to destroy all risk of communicating the disorder by the 
saliva of the dog. 

** Secondly—If a bite is recent, the wound should be allowed to bleed, 
and should be squeezed on all sides to promote the flow of blood, then 
it is to be washed with water, or what is still better, salt and water, or 
soap suds. If the bite is small or deep, it must be enlarged by a bis- 
toury and pressed by the fingers; this operation is unnecessary if the 
cuticle only is raised. It is proper to observe that the wounds often 
appear to be superficial, when the poison has penetrated deeply. 

** Thirdly—The wound must be washed; and, for the purpose of 
irritating it and increasing the flow of blood, it will be proper to use a 
very course towel, and sometimes, to apply a cupping glass. 
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“ Fourthly, The wounds, and even the scratches must be cauterized 
with some one of the caustics pointed out, (Section 75 ;) the but- 
ter of antimony, the hot iron, or oil of vitriol should be preferred to 
others.* The cauterization should be deep and carefully made ; if it 
is shght, it will not be sufficient to prevent the disease, and no danger 
is to be apprehended from cauterizing too much. When the wounds are 
numerous, it is necessary to cauterize them in succession, beginning 
with those on the head and face, and leaving the interval of a day be- 
tween the several applications of the caustic. 

“ Tifthly —Six or seven hours after this operation, a large blistering 
plaster, the composition of which is given (Section 100,t) should be ap- 
plied over theeschar. It should be removed twelve hours afterwards, 
and the raised cuticle be cut with the point of a knife ; the surface is to 
be dressed twice a day with the leaf of a beet or cabbage besmeared 
with butter or the cooling cerate, (Section 101,{) or with a cloth cover- 
ed with beeswax and oil. 

** Sixthly —When the eschar is detached, which takes place from the 
fifth to the eighth day, the sore should be brought to heal and skin over, 
if it is perceived that the cauterization has been carried deeper than 
the wound made by the teeth of the animal ; should this not be the case, the 
caustic must be applied anew; and when the eschar falls, suppuration 
must be maintained for forty or fifty days, by putting into the sore a 
pea or bean, or, what is better, a small piece of orris-root or of gentian, 
and by dressing with the vescicating salve, (Section 100.§) 

** Necessary Precautions.—If the wound is on the head, all the hair 
should be shorn off, in order that all the bitten parts may be seen and 
eauterized. If a swelling and inflammation of the scalp are produced 
by the cauterization, emollient and resolvent fomentations must be em- 
ployed, and the sore be dressed simply. 

“* Wounds of the lips, cheeks, and eyelids, ought to be cauterized very 
deeply, and suppuration be maintained for a long time. The applica- 
cation of caustic to the eyelids requires some care ; they ought to be 
raised and separated from the eye, and the edges of the bite be burned 
with the caustic laid on a small brush or pencil. If the froth of the 
saliva of the animal has touched the ball of the eye, it is necessary to 
pass the pencil, armed with caustic, lightly over it; the only inconve- 
mince that will follow, will be a little inflammation and a more or less 
considerable flow of tears ; and to relieve these, the eye may be wash- 
ed with water, in which flaxseed, or the root of mallow (atthzea offici- 
nalis) or gum has been boiled, and to which are added a few drops of 
laudanum. If the wound is in the mouth, this should be washed with 
vinegar and water, and afterwards cauterized with the hot iron, for 
liquid caustics will mix with the saliva, and thus be applied to sound 
parts of greater or less importance. When the bite is near an artery, 
and the pulsation of this may be seen, or may be felt by the finger laid 

* Also lunar caustic, caustic potash, and a paste of soap and lime. 

+ Made by melting slowly together four ounces of wax, six draehms of turpen- 
tine, and one anda quarter ounce of olive oil, andadding, while the fluid is cooling, 
three ounces of powdered cantharides and two drachms of mastich. 


t Consists of age ounce of white wax. two of olive oil, and two of spermaceti. 
§ Asin the above note. 
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upon the wound, the surface only must be touched lightly with the 
butter of antimony on a pencil ; thus the artery may be avoided aud 
the danger of hemorrhage, which might otherwise attend the separation 
of the eschar, need not be apprehended. But even this slight applica- 
tion of the caustic will be hazardous, if the artery, instead of being 
covered by some portion of muscle or of cellular tissue, is laid bare ; 
in this case, the only application which can be made, is that of pow- 
dered cantharides or of some acrid ointment. 

“If the wound is not recent and is entirely healed, and if it should 
be ascertained that the animal was mad, it is necessary to open the 
wound without delay by means of a bistoury or pointed knife, to cau- 
terize it, and excite it to suppuration.” Enaur and Chaussieur. 


‘** * We are indebted to Dr. Marochetti for many important observa- 
tions, which we take this occasion to communicate.’” “ After the bite 
of a mad animal, one or more pustules of various size are seen to arise 
at the sides of the frenum or bridle of the tongue, and upon the late- 
ral parts of the lower surface of that organ. The ordinary size of these 
pustules is about that of a lentil or of a millet-seed ; touched with a 
probe, they give the sensation of a fluctuation: the time of their ap- 
pearance cannot be exactly fixed; ordinarily, they show themselves 
from the third to the ninth day after the bite, though sometimes they 
cannot be seen until the twentieth or even the thirty-fourth day. Ifthe 
virus, which these pustules contain, 1s not destroyed within twenty-four 
hours, it is absorbed into the system, and the symptoms of madness 
burst forth. The lower part of the tongue of a man who has been bit- 
ten should be carefully examined therefore, and the examination be 
repeated many times in the day for six weeks: if, in this time, the pus- 
tules do not show themselves, we may be assured that the person has 
not been infected by the virus. If the pustules do appear, they must 
be opened and cauterized freely and completely ; for an insufficient 
burning is worse than useless. Nevertheless, it may happen that the 
pustules, of which we are treating, do not arise, either because the virus 
was completely destroyed when the bite was cauterized with the hot 
iron, or because the animal’s poison was exhausted at the moment of his 
biting.” Moniteur, of August 16, 1824. 


“ While we wait for experience to decide the exactness of these ob- 
servations, we deem it proper to insist upon the necessity of cauterizing 
the wounds made by rabid animals, recommending at the same time 
and equally the cauterization of the sublingual pustules shortly after 
their appearance. ‘There would be no inconvenience in making use, as 
accessory means, of gargles made of a decoction of broom (genista ;) 
and of the tops of this plant administered in a ptisan or in powder, as 
has been recommended by M. Marochetti. 


“ The employment of Chlorine.—M. Brugnatelli has related many 
facts which tend to prove that chlorine (oxymuriatie acid) applied to 
the bites of rabid animals, prevents the occurrence of maduess. Long 
before, Cluzel had announced that the same remedy, taken internally, 
had saved many persons who were bitten by a mad wolf, Until expe- 
rience has fully decided on the worth of this remedy, it is of the high- 
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est importance to continue to cauterize the wounds, according to the 
preceding directions. 


“* Internal Treatment of the Bite of Rabid Animals.—During the 
first days, perspiration is to be promoted by means of the drink men- 
tioned (Section 76 ;*) when the wound is greatly inflamed or very pain- 
ful, a decoction of mallow or of flaxseed, or Dover’s powder, may. be 
substituted. The patient should be bled if the pulse is hard aud full. 
Tartarized antimony and purgatives are administered if the stomach is 
loaded, and the tongue covered with a yellow coat, and the mouth is 
clammy. Mild food, that is easy of digestion, and moderate exercise 
are to be prescribed. The regimen should be more strict if the patient 
is feverish.” 


After giving several formula, some of which we have stated 
in notes, the author proceeds to the following observations on the 


* Treatment of Madness in Beasts.—The bite of a mad animal pro- 
duces in cattle, sheep and horses the same symptoms which it does in 
man, but these proceed with greater rapidity. 

“If the wound is in the tail or the ear, the part should be cut off, and 
the stump be cauterized with a hot iron ; afterwards, it should be dress- 
ed with the digestive ointment described below. 

** If the bite has been suffered in a part which cannot be removed, the 
hair must be cut off, the wounds be washed, enlarged with a bistoury 
and deeply cauterized, and then dressed with the digestive ointment ; 
the sores should be stimulated from time to time with powder of can- 
tharides, or with caustic potash, and not be allowed to heal for some 
weeks. 

“ The animal ought to be kept separate from others; and the person 
who dresses him should remember to wash his hands with soap, or vin- 
egar and water. It is equally necessary after the death of the animal, 
to take care not to skin him, for fear of catching the disease. 


* Terebinthinate Digestive Ointment.—Mix of turpentine, two 
eunces ; olive oil, two ounces ; two yolks of eggs. When it is wished 
to promote suppuration, a half drachm of caustie potash, in powder, 
may be added.” 


Success from the internal use of chlorine or any other reme- 
dy, has been exceedingly rare, but any thing is worth a trial. 
We conclude our quotations with the following judicious re- 
marks from the Appendix, on the report as it should be given 
by the physician. 

** Of the Report.-—In cases of poisoning, the reports should always 


present three distinct parts:—1. The protocol, or formula, which con- 
tains the name and designations of the person to whom the investiga- 


* Elder-flower or chamomile tea, with a few drops of spirit of hartshorn in eae 
cup. 
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tion is committed ; the authority which ordered the visit ; the day and 
hour of the visit ; the attitude, and external and apparent state, in which 
the subject was found ; the objects which surround him ; and to this is 
added, a short exposition of the accidental or accessory circumstances. 

“2. "The description of the condition of the subject, and of the dif- 
ferent alterations and lesions which may be discovered; the age, and 
the space of time which has elapsed since death, are indicated, mention 
is made of whatever may be found on the surface of the body ; the state 
of the visceral cavities, and of the organs contained in them, and espe- 
cially of the organs of digestion, is described. 

** 3. The conclusions or direct consequences, which may and ought 
to be deduced from the description of the circumstances observed im the 
visit; and no conclusion should be presented, which is not drawn from 
the most certain facts and founded upon the most constant laws of na- 
ture and the principles of art. 

** We have contented ourselves with a brief exposition of these pre- 
cepts, the detail of which will be found in technical works; and we 
conclude these general observations with repeating what cannot be re- 
peated too often, that the fact of poisoning is never certain, unless the 
poison has been found. Beyond this, all is conjecture, and simple sup- 
positions and probabilities are not sufficient to decide the fate of the 
honours and lives of men.” 


From these specimens, and from the title of the work, an 
idea of its character may be formed. While it avoids all un- 
necessary technicalities, it never degenerates into any thing un- 
scientific ; and is, upon the whole, a very good and convenient 
manual for those whose pursuits do not allow them to enter 
into extensive investigations in toxicology. We would recom- 
mend it, in conjunction with some of the popular manuals of 
chemistry and physiology, tu every lawyer. Some gentlemen 
of the bar will smile at the connexion of chemistry and physi- 
ology with their profession ; but in the course of practice they 
will have not unfrequent occasion to feel the importance of both 
these sciences, inthe most responsible cases with which they 
may be entrusted. ° The one willenable them to appreciate the 
testimony and opinions of the chemist, in all cases of supposed 
poisoning, the other will be equally serviceable in the investiga- 
tion of almost innumerable questions concerning the health, 
death, &c. of individuals,. On these two sciences, indeed, is 
founded, in a great measure, that of legal medicine or medica} 
jurisprudence ; a most important and interesting science, the 
cultivation of which is eqdally incumbent on the lawyer and 
the physician, in which the two professions mutually assist each 
other, but which, it must be confessed, is on all hands strangely 
overlooked. This should not be, when thie ‘“* Medecine Je- 
gale” of Foderé, the “ Toxicologie generale” of Orfila, and 
the “Systems of Medical Jurisprudence” by Paris and Fon- 
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blanque, and by Beck, are within the reach of every inquiring 
reader. England, too, has furnished a valuable contribution to 
legal medicine, in the work of Dr. Christison on poisons. Ina 
notice of this work, and of those of Orfila, which we propose 
hereafter to criticize, we shall have room to demonstrate 
the absolute necessity of the sciences which we have here 
only mentioned. ‘The more, indeed, the human mind ex- 
tends its researches, the more numerous and intimate are 
the relations which it discovers between subjects, which, to 
common observation, seem te present nothing in common. If, 
at last, the mind is wearied and discouraged by the extent and 
complexity of its pursuits, let the candidate for eminence accu- 
mulate all within the compass of his powers ; seeing first that 
he has mastered that which he professes, with all the advan- 
tages to be obtained from the more immediately collateral 
branches of knowledge. 


Art. IIl.—1. 1572, A Chronicle of the Times of Charles 
the Ninth. Translated from the French of Prosper Meri- 
meé. Author of “ Theatre de Clara Gazul,” “ La Jaque- 
rie,” ‘* Matteo Falconi,” &c. New-York. 1830. 


2. La Sainte Ligue, ou la mouche, pour servir de suite aux an- 
nales du funatisme, de la superstition et de Vhypocrisie. Par 
PiGAULT-LeBRUN. Paris. 1829. 


No nation has manufactured 2nd consumed works of fiction 
more largely thanthe French. While they have deluged Europe 
with their works of this class, they have not been less anxious 
to receive from every quarter in return. They have transla- 
tions of all the Greek and Roman novelists, of Boccacio, 
the tale-writers and canzoni from the Italian, of Goethe, 
Pichler and Vandervelde, from the German; of Richardson, 


Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Bulwer, Cooper, &c. from the Eng- 


lish, not to mention those from the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
and recently, by the labours of M. Remusat, from the Chinese. 
It is, we think, in this class of literature that the French 
tongue has always maintained its true character and exhibited 
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its capabilities to the greatest advantage. Thanks to Paul 
Louis Courier and Berangér, we trust that the stiff, inflated, 
pompous style, of the age of Louis XIV, has lived its day. 
Even in history, the charming production of De Barante on 
the Dukes of Burgandy, shows how much more attractive and 
effective is the easy, naive language of France, than the hard, 
meagre dialect of the academy. 

Before noticing the two authors at the head of our article, we 
will give, very briefly, a sketch of French prose-works of fic- 
tion, including romance, novel and tales. Perhaps we may 
say. that by the year 1000, a modern literature had taken 
root in nearly every nation of Europe. The northern sagas, 
the German romance of Hildebrand, and the Nibelunglied, &e. 
have, in fact, an earlier origin.* It is true, the latter work ,in its 
present form, cannot claim as ancient a date, but it is thought 
by critics to have been put together, from popular songs of the 
tenth century, in the manner that Wolf supposed the Lliad to 
have been formed from the ballads of the Rhapsodists.t+ The 
Anglo-Saxons, too, possessed an abundant and varied litera- 
ture from which that of England has continued in one unbro- 
ken chain down to our day. We are happy to see that we are 
likely to possess, in a short time, these early monuments of our 
language—monuments that conclusively show, what we have 
always thought, that,“from the beginning of the eighth until the 
end of the eleventh century, England was one of the most ¢iv- 
ilized, perhaps the most civilized country on the globe.t Sis- 
mondi considers the period from the coronation of Hugh Capet 
to the death of Louis VIII. (987-1226) which he terms the 
period of the feudal confederation, as one of the most important 
in every point in its effects on France. ‘ This period,” says 
he, “‘ saw the birth of the chivalric spirit, with its bravery, its 
‘ loyalty, its frankness, its respect for the weaker sex, and its del- 
‘icate sentiment of honour. It saw the birth of communes, or 
‘that spirit of association in the cities, before enslaved, which 
‘gave them at first the enclosure of walls and militia to defend 
‘ themselves against their oppressors, then voluntary contribu- 
‘ tions, popular justice, magistrates, consuls of their own choice, 
‘and a republican administration ; finally, commerce and man- 
‘ufactures which cannot flourish without liberty. It saw the 
‘ birth of the modern languages, romantic poetry and classic stu- 
‘dies. When the population, infinitely multiplied, enriched and 
‘ moreover enjoying repose, could no longer remain contented 

* Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Sax. Poet. liv. Hillebrand Lehrbuch der 


Literartar Aesth. Abriss der Gesch. der Deutschen National literatur. 603-4, &c. 
t Proleg. ad Homerum. 


t See Dr. Grundtvigs Prospectus of the Biblioth. Anglo-Sax. Lond. 1830. 
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‘ with the barbarous jargon which sufficed so long as man avoid- 
‘ed man instead of approaching him. The French began to 
‘conceive other pleasures than those of sense; they need- 
‘ed some nourishment for the imagination and the soul, and 
‘ they received with ardour, in the South, the songs of the Trou- 
‘ baduurs, and in the North, the narratives of the Trouveurs, at 
* Paris, the subtile instructions of the new schools of philosophy 
‘and erudition which soon assumed the title of universities. Fi- 
‘nally, the same period saw the birth of the first great religious 
‘reform, that preaching destined to bring back the bible to its 
‘ancient purity, to correct the manners of the clergy, to limit 
‘ the oppressive power of the church, to reconcile with reason an 
‘instruction that often perverted both the understanding and 
morality.’’* 

It is, probably, a doubtful matter whether French literature 
had its origin in the North or South of France, but it isa ques- 
tion of little importance, as, had there been no connexion be- 
tween the two parts of that country, the result would have been 
nearly the same. From 879, France was divided into two 
kingdoms, whose languages composed originally of the same ele- 
ments, grew into two, widely different. The language of the 
North was termed the Romance Walloon, the writer was call- 
ed a Trouveur ; that of the South was called the Romance 
Provencal, the poets that sung in it are known in history as 
Troubadours. Sometimes also the Provencal dialect received 
the appellation of the Langue d’oc, and the Walloon that of the 
Langue d’oil or d’oui from the affirmative word of each. How 
these languages, as well as the other derivations of the Latin, 
were gradually formed out of the Latin, after the downfal of 
the Roman Empire, has been admirably shown by Raynouard in 
his learned work on the Troubadours.¢ He has clearly estab- 
lished that the Provencal was completely formed and regular 
in its grammatical structure anterior to the year 1000. ‘ No- 
thing,” says Sismendi, in his History of the Literature of the 
South of Europe, “can be more dissimilar than their poems 
‘(of the Trouveurs and ‘Troubadours.) Allthat remains of the 
‘ poetry of the ‘Troubadours is of a lyrical character, while that 
‘of the Trouveurs is decidedly epic. The Provengals, it is 
‘true, have appealed against the judgment which has been 
‘passed upon their poets, to whom the partisans of the Trou- 


* Sismondi. Histoire des Frangais, 4. 33-4. Edit. 1823. 

+ Raynouard, Choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours, vol. 1, 16 to 104. 
1816. See also a very learned, talented, and elegant little volume published ano- 
nymously, entitled “ Lays of the Minnesingers or German Troubadours. London. 
1825." Which gives the best account we know ot the Troubadours, in a compen- 
dious form. 
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‘veurs have denied all the merit of invention. The former 
‘ maintain, that it is evident that this charge is false, from the 
‘long catalogue of the tales, romances and fables, with which 
‘it was the duty of the jongleurs to be acquainted, in order to 
‘ entertain the great, and which have since either been lost or 
‘are preserved in the langue d’oil. They further insist that 
‘among the poems of the ‘Trouveurs many may be found of 
* Provencal origin, which appears from the scene being laid in 
‘ Provence ; and they maintain that the Trouveurs contented 
‘themselves with translating the romances and fabliaux, of 
‘which they were not the inventors. It seems, however, ex- 
‘ ceedingly unaccountable, that the songs only of the Proven- 
* cals, and the ¢ales of the French, should have been preserved, 
‘if the genius of the two nations, in this respect, were not es- 
‘ sentially distinct.”’* 

True it is, that most of the productions of the North are narra- 
tive, and most of those of the South, lyric, but Sismondi’s assertion 
isfar too general. Mr. Roscoe, the translator of the work just 
cited, shows that songs of the Northern school exist in abundance, 
and Raynouard assures us, that novels and romances were writ- 
ten in Provencal as early as the commencement of the twelfth 
century, and even a romance, in prose, not later than the close 
of the twelfth century.+ After these positive proofs of the ear- 
ly existence of Provencal tales, we may well believe in the 
reality of the numerous ones that Raynouard shows us have 
been mentioned in the lays of the Troubadours. Indeed, the 
question as to what part of France gave rise to tales is, to 
us, entirely futile. Wherever poetry has arisen, whether in 
classic Greece, whether among the Scandinavian scalds, or the 
Welsh bards, whether in the Northern Trouveur or Southern 
Troubadour, it seems simultaneously to have assumed similar 
forms, to have expressed the empassioned feelings of the peor 
ple in a lyric shape, while it, at the same time, clothed ina 
more melodious language, the popular traditions or narratives. 
Nor is the origin of fictitious history difficult to divine. Every 
where it has the same commencement as history, whose strik- 
ing facts changed by tradition and exaggerated by the strong feel- 
ings of ignoraut people, gradually swell into, the marvellous, 
and in a few ages lose all pretensions to reality. How much of 
the tale of Troy divine is true? Is it, or is it not, all a fiction? 
How, in the vast mass of tradition, can we arrive at exact his- 
toric verity as to Romulus, Numa Pompilius, the Cid, Robin 


* Vol. 1. p. 144. New-York. 1827. 


+ Sismondi’s Lit. South of Europe, 1, 144. translated by Roscoe ;—Raynouard 
Choix des Poes. des Troub. ii. 274-318. See also Lays of the Minnesingers. 21. 
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Hood, or Haroun al Raschid? Is Antar purely fabulous or not ? 
May not Hercules, Perseus, Jason, all have had a commence- 
ment in history, which tradition has stretched to its present un- 
earthly dimensions? Already, in our own country, have the 
traditions, as to the three regicides, Whaley, Gotfand Bridgman 
assumed all the charms of fiction, and, in South-Carolina, the 
fireside tales of Cunningham and old Marion needed not the in- 
vention of a Weems, to throw over them the wonders of ro- 
mance. 

But to return to the Troubadours. Most melancholy is the 
history of Provence and her literature. While in the tenth 
century the North of France was devastated by intestine feuds, 
tranquillity reigned along the gay shores of the Mediterranean. 
Numerous cities arose, that, under a form of government little 
removed from republican, almost rivalled the flourishing sea- 
ports of Italy with whom they carried on an active and lucra- 
tive commerce. Arts, literature and elegance, the natural 
consequences of wealth and ease, sprung up with the exube- 
rance of the native productions of the soil. ‘T'wo successive 
centuries of prosperity gave stability to civilization and polish 
to literature. The gay tournament, brilliant festivals and 
courts of love, were the principal occupations of the joyous 
land of the Troubadour. Blessed with a luxuriant soil, smil- 
ing skies and mild institutions, Provence, as described;by con- 
temporary writers, recalls to mind those islands of the blest that 
glitter in the verse of the classics with all the brilliancy of the 
happy dreams of youthful fancy. In the midst of its beauty 
and happiness was this lovely region delivered up to the fury 
of religious bigotry—its cities sacked, its provinces dispeopled, 
its commerce interrupted, its literature annihilated. This was, 
in short, the country of the unfortunate Albigenses, and from 
the first crusade against these reformers it rapidly declined. 
One by one, the provinces were added to France, and the rich 
and» melodious Provencal, losing its rank as a language ot 
scholars, was displaced by the French and sunk into a patois 
of peasantry. ‘Thus, until our day, the productions of the 
’Troubadours had nearly gone into oblivion. Most authors con- 
tented themselves with drawing from the clumsy and inexact 
works of Nostrodamus and Millot. If they have not done 
as much as we could desire, stiJl Fabre d’Olivet, Raynouard 
and Meon have toiled with a talent, learning and zeal in occi- 
tanique literature that have given a definite idea of the pature 
and value of these long lost treasures. We will speak pre- 
sently as to the critical merit of the ‘Troubadours. 
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Authors, frequently, in considering the literature of France, 
appear to think that the first impulse was given by Provence, and 
that the Troubadour was, as it were,-the progenitor or teacher of 
the Trouveur. Weare inclined to think that this is incorrect, 
and that, in fact, as early as the period we have before assign- 
ed, (A. D. 1000) two languages in that country were distinetly 
formed and that two local literatures had commenced their 
march, perhaps with different degrees of precocity, but still 
with firmness and increasing strength. France and Europe 
in general, were not near so ignorant as is usually suppos- 
ed. We hesitate not to say that in those dark ages, as 
they are called, there was a wider diffusion of intellectual 
light than during the Augustan Age; more especially, we 
mean, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, for the progress of 
knowledge subsequent to that period is indisputable. All Hea- 
then religions consisted in mere ceremonies; the Christian 
ritual of that period was read. Hence the Catholic religion 
had diffused a capability of, at least, reading, and often a good 
acquaintance with Latin and the Classics, from Italy and the 
Peninsula to the Scandinavian nations—from the Carpathian 
mountains and the Vistula to the British Isles. Enough even 
now remains to show how numerous were authors, no matter 
how slender their merit in point of talent, or untuneful in 
the harmonious vocabulary of Rome.* Nothing was wanting 


then for the commencement of national literature in the differ- 


ent nations of Europe, but regular, well formed languages. 
That the French had attained a superior degree of perfection 
over other dialects, we may infer from the fact, that Edward 
the Confessor made it, in 1043, the court language of England. 
It can cause no surprise that so little of the literature, either 
Latin or native, of that period has been preserved, as it had but 
small intrinsic value, and as nations, only at a very late period, 
became collectors for mere historical or philological purposes. 
The language of the Trouveur (the French) presents a re- 
gular unbroken series down to our own day. Whether metri- 
cal romances containing the life, or at least a long series of 
adventures of particular personages, or the Fabliau, or tale 
merely detailing a few incidents in a short space of time, had 
the first existence, is a matter of little importance. ‘Ve think, 
however, that, naturally, short relations, often mere anecdotes, 
would precede any thing like connected works of considerable 
length. In nations where printing was unknown and writing 
not common, all their early literature is metrical, either to 


* See Wachler. Handbuch der Gesch. der Lit.-Gesch. des Mittelalters, 17, 19. 
20, d&e. 
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assist memory, or to connect it with the cadence of music 
which has a regularity arising necessarily from our regular 
breathings on wind instruments, and physical causes easily 
shown as to all others. 
Various distinctions of little importance have been pointed 
out in the works of the Trouveur, as Fabliaux, Lais, &c. 
Tyrwhitt defines the ‘‘ Lay” to be a species of serious narra- 
tive poetry, of a moderate length, ina simple style and light 
metre. Serious is here opposed (not to pleasant, but) vo ludicrous, 
in order to distinguish the Lay from the Conte or Fabliauz; 
as on the the other hand its moderate length distinguishes it 
from tie Geste, or common Roman.* We shall, however, in- 
clude under Fabliaux all their short narrative poems. The 
composition of the great bulk of them may be generally stated 
at from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Count Caylus, in a very interesting memoir, 
thinks that none of those he examined in the MSS. of the Ab- 
bey of St. Germain-des-Pres, were younger than the days of 
Philip Auguste, who died in 1223, and that they preceded the 
romances of chivalry.+ Specimens enough have been published 
to give us a pretty accurate idea of them. Barbazan printed 
a collection, since republished with great additions, by the 
learned and laborious Meon, in 4 vols. Svo. 1808. A selection 
of them in a poetieal form was issued by M. Imbert in 1788. 
But the most valuable work on the subject is the selection of 
Le Grand d’ Aussay, (5 vols. Svo. 1779) reprinted in 1829, much 
enlarged and improved by Renouard, the bibliomaniae (or bi- 
bliophile, in Parisian phrase.) ‘To these may be added Meon’s 
Nouveau recueil des Fabliaux,” 1823, and “Langles’ Contes du 
gay scavoir,” 1523, beautifully printed in Gothic characters by 
Didot. We have some of them translated into English by Way, 
and of earlier date in Weber’s ‘* Metrical Romances of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” 1310. However, 
among early English literature, there were few real Fabliaux, 
and those few of no very elevated caste.{ As these little me- 
trical tales were by a great number of different authors, so the 
merit of them is very different, but all of them exhibit in their 
inartificial structure and fournures the traces of a forming ra- 
ther than a formed literature. Their language is extremely 
simple, indeed colloquial; sometimes they are common place 


* Tyrwhitt’s Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Ist Introd. Disc. 143-4, 1822. 
t Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscript. et Belles Lettres, 20, 352-5, &e. 
Weber’s Metrical Romances, Ist Introd. XX XIX. 
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and not unfrequently grossly indecent ; yet often they exhibit 
genuine humour or striking incidents; and, as a body, are cer- 
tainly entitled to the praise of uncommonly fruitful invention. 
Hence the Fabliaux have been the great store-house for the 
comic writér, fabulist, poet and novelist, down to the present day. 
From this source Boccaccio, the Italian tale writers, Chaucer, 
Rabelais, Moliere, La Fontaine, Boileau, Grotius, and a host 
of others have drawn copiously. More recently, one of George 
Coleman’s “ Broad Grins,” detailiag the multifarious feats of a 
dead mouk, (which in many respects is very like the story of 
the little hunch-back of the Arabian Nights) is taken in every 
incident from a fabliau cited by Count Caylus.* What is more 
astonishing, we are inclined to think they have come down 
traditionally, and are to be found in the fireside stories of the 
common people all over the civilized world. We ourselves 
have heard many of the Fabliaux in the log cottages of the 
backwoodsmen of South-Carolina. Many of these popular 
stories might have been, we admit, derived from other and 
earlier sources, and in fact, we know, that this was often the 
cease. Nothing is more wonderful than the manner in which 
popular stories spread from age to age, and from country to 
country. For instance, the matron of Ephesus is found in 
Petronius, in the Eastern collection called the “Seven wise 
Masters,” in the Fabliaux, and even in the literature of China. 
The ground work of Rip Van Winkle, so humorously told by 
Washington Irving, is quite as universal; it forms one of 
Grimm’s *‘ Kinder und Hausmarchen,” and was dramatized by 
Kotzebue: it is related in the Golden Legend, and has even 
found a place in the Koran, as Mr. Dunlop has also noticed.t 
Southey has given several instances of tales referable to a com- 
mon origia, and a solution which is, at least, ingenious. ‘ There 
are,” says he, ‘‘ particular resemblances which must undeni- 
‘ably be referred toa common origin. Such, for instance, is 
‘the main incident of the story of the Stealing of the Veils, 
‘which the German Musaeus has given us as a popular tale in 
‘ his own country, which appears in Mr. Scott’s supplement to 
‘the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and which Ali Bey, 
‘the Spaniard [Badia,] found as a believed superstition at 
‘Fez. Such, in the Welsh Hanes Taliesin, is the pursuit of 
‘ Gwion the little by Ceridwen, which is so like an incident in 
‘the Arabian story of the second Calender, that either the 
‘one must have been derived from the other, or both, (as is 


” See Memoire before mentivned, p. 365. 
t Dunlop’s History of Fiction, 3, 12, 2nd edit. 1816. 
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‘most probable) from some unknown source. Such, too, is the 
‘tale of a descent into the sea, which is found in Eastern, in 
‘Spanish, in Teutonic, and in Cymric romance. Many other 
‘such resemblances might be traced, especially in comic stories, 
‘and.even in popular jests, which found their way from one 
‘part of the world to another when there was no intercourse, 
‘eithersof war or traffic, between the East and West. In what 
‘manper then may this intellectual intercourse be explained ? 
‘ Most probably by the dispersion of the Jews. When there were 
‘no other travellers, the Jews found no difficulty in travelling 
‘ every where, because they had countrymen established inevery 
‘ part of the civilized or semi-barbarous world. When the Eu- 
‘ ropean sovereigns first became desirous of opening a trade with 
‘ludia, it was found that their Jewish subjects knew the way. 
‘The science of medicine was in their hands; they brought 
‘spices and drugs from the East; and perhaps the physician, as 
‘ well as the barber, who was then an inferior member of the 
‘ same profession, found it desirable to add the art of story-tell- 
‘ing to bis other accomplishments.’’* 

In looking at the literature of the North and South of France 
a broad difference is observable. The Langue’ d’oc was admi- 
rably adapted to poetry; almost as soft as the Italian and 
sonorous as the Spanish to both of which it was nearly allied. 
Bat throughout the works of the Troubadours we too often see 
the art of the poet instead of the feeling of the man. In the 
midst of elegance and polish, there is an appearance of coneetti 
and affectation, of conventional sentiments and expressions, in 
short, of something as widely differing from nature as the pas- 
toral state pourtrayed in the Idylls of Pope and Gessner. The 
Fabliaux of the Trouveurs, on the contrary, rude and inartifici- 
al as they are, speak the manners and sentiments of real life, 
in verse that seeks for the ease of conversational idiom more 
than the ornaments of poetry. We may remark too, this dif- 
ference has continually existed between Northern and Southern 
literature. Nature, strength, ¢ruc-heartedness, too often at- 
tended with irregularity, has marked the North; taste, fancy, 
melody,and regularity, the South. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
the Trouveurs, Ville-Hardouin, the Minnesingers, Hans 
Sachs, and even Lessing, come on the scene before us as 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans, while the Trouba- 
dours, Petrarch, Boecaccio, Tasso and Alfieri have always 
sought to add perfection by going from the real to a misty 
ideal. True it is, that exceptions may be found and that gra- 


* Southey’s reprint of Caxton’s edition of “ The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of Kyung 
Arthur,” 1817. Introd. p. 3. 
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dually a kind of intermixture has taken place; Northern litera- 
ture assuming more regularity and Southern a greater degree 
of freeness. French tragedy, which may appear an exception to 
these observations, and which has, indeed, reflected its effect on 
much of the national literature, was not of native growth, but 
imported at a late period when a knowledge of classical learning 
had gained admiration and imitators. It was then that Cor- 
neille and Racine produced those highly wrought but stiff and 
artificial dramas that so strangely contrast with the conversa- 
tional lightness and freedom of most other branches of French 
writing, and which remind us of the garden with its regular 
sheets of water, and straight drawn avenues, that lies in the 
midst of the wild rocks and majestic forests of Fontainbleau. 
‘* As we had long since predicted, the dawn of a better day bas ap- 
peared ;’’* and we have no doubt that these old favourites of the 
French stage will very soon quietly take their places among the 
finest /yrical productions of their country, and give way to re- 
presentations of nature in the language of nature. Inthe Fa- 
blhiaux, the desire to narrate naturally conquered the poetry, and 
it is probably to this, that the metron ametron, of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and most early nations, still marks French poetry, which is 
in fact, only poetry to the eye, and which cannot be adapted to 
the regular movement of music, except by sounding syllables that 
are silent in the spoken language.| Probably too, this early 
cultivation of a literature almost conversational, is what has 
rendered the French tongue the best in the world for familiar 
intercourse. 

As a specimen of the Fabliaux, we have selected one which 
is very well told in Mill's History of the Crusades :— 


“ The delights of love had made Alexander pause in the career of 
ambition. His hosts of Kuights and Barons were discontented at the 
change, and Aristotle, as the tutor and guardian of his youthful course, 
endeavoured to rouse anew the spirit of the hero. ‘The prince attempt- 
ed no lengthened reply to this appeal to his chivalry. 


 Sighing, alone he cried, as inly mov’d, 
Alas! these men meséems, have never lov’d.” 


The grave saws of the sage took root, however, in Alexander’s heart, 
and he absented himself from his mistress. She wailed her fate for 
some time in solitude, but at length assured that it was not the mere 
capriciousness of passion which kept him from her, she forced herself 
to the presence of her lord. Her beauty smiled away all dreams of 


* Lady Morgan’s late Work on France. 


t As encor-é, fidel-é, adel-é ; what is worse, many of the syllables are sounded or 
not just asthe measure requires; as in the fashionable duet of “ Ecoute, ecoute. 
ecoute, ecout-é.” 
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glory from. his mind, and in the fondness of his love he accused Aris- 
totle of breaking in upon his joy. But the dominion of his passion was 
only momentary, and recovering the martial tone of his soul, he declar- 
ed the sad necessity of their parting. She thei requested a brief delay, 
promising to convince the king that his tutor’s counsel derived no ad- 
ditional recommendation from his practice, for that he stood in need of 
as much instruction as Alexander himself. Accordingly, with the first 
appearance of the next morning, the damsel repaired to the lawn before 
the chamber where Aristotle lay. On approaching the casement, she 
broke the stillness of the air by chaunting a love ditty, and the sweet- 
ness of her wild notes charmed the philosopher from his studious page. 
He softly stole to the window, and beheld a form far fairer than any 
image of truth which his fancy had just previously been conceiving. 
Her face was not shrouded by veil or wimple, her loug flaxen. tresses 
strayed negligeutly down her neck, and her dress, like drapery on an 
ancient statue, accurately expressed the beauty of a well turned limb. 
She loitered about the place on pretence of gathering a branch of a myr- 
tle-tree, and winding it round her forehead. When her confidence in 
her beauty assured her that Aristotle was mad for her love, she stole 
underneath the casement and in a voice checked by sighs, she sang that 
love detained her there. Aristotle drank the delicious sounds, and 

azing again, her charms appeared more resplendent than before. 
sal faintly whispered that he was not born to be loved, and that 
his hair was now white with age, his forehead wrinkled with study; 
but passion and vanity drove away these faint remonstrances, and 
Aristotle was asage no more. The damsel carelessly passed his win- 
dow, and in the delirium of his love he caught the floating folds of her 
robe. She listened to his confession with a surprise of manner that 
fanned his flame, and she answered him by complaining of the late 
coldness of Alexander. The grey-beard, not caring for a return of 
love, so that she accepted his suit, promised to bring his pupil to her 
feet, if she would but confer some sign of favour upon himself. She 
fained an intention of compliance, but declared, that before she yielded, 
she must be indulged in a foolish whim which had long distracted her 
fancy. Aristotle then renewed his professions of devoted love, and 
she, in sentences broken by exclamations of apparent shame at her 
folly, vowed that she was dying to mount and ride on the back of a 
wise man. He was now so passionately in love, that the fancies of his 
mistress appeared divinest wisdom to his mind, and he immediately 
threw himself along the ground in a crawling attitude. She seated 
herself on a gorgeous saddle which she placed upon his back, and 
throwing arein round his neck, she urged him to proceed. In a few 
moments they reached the terrace under the royal apartments, and the 
king beheld the singular spectacle. A peal of laughter from the win- 
dows awoke the philosopher to a sense of his state, and when he saw 
his pupil, he owned that youth might well yield to love, as it had power 
to break even the frost of age.” 


It is somewhat strange that while the names of the most 
celebrated Troubadours are well known, the Trouveurs have, 
with few exceptionsybeen utterly forgotten. 
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Simultaneously with the Fabliau, as might be expected in a 
bigoted age, there sprung up a great number of religious tales, 
some in prose and some in verse, which were much i in vogue 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Of these, there 
are various collections, as “La vie des Péres,” “ Les vies des 
Saints Péres des deserts et des Saintes Solitaires Porient et d’oc- 
cident avec des figures, Amst. 1714;” but the most pleasant col- 
lection is that of Le Grand d’Aussay, called ‘* Contes: Devots,” 
usually joined with his Fabliaux. Many of them are silly or 
exaggerated, but others are ingenious and interesting. Like 
the Fabliaux, they cannot all claim originality but can often 
be traced without change to other sources, particularly to the 
Latin monkish legends that preceded them. 

Wecome now to productions of greater length andi importance. 
The most ancient of the French metrical romances is said to be 
Le Brut, in 1155, by Robert Wace of Normandy. It pretends to 
give the history of acertain Brut or Brutus, grandson of Aseani- 
us, who exiled from his own country lands in England and founds 
the kingdom of Britain, called after bis own name. The same 
author wrote ‘‘ Le Romande Rou,” a history of the Dukes of 
Normandy. These, at least, profess to be historical, but his 
Chevalier au Lion, is confessedly a pure fiction. M. Plucquet 
has recently given a biography of this father of French fiction, 
and also an edition of Rou. No matter at what exact time 
they commenced, a little later than Wace, that is, during the 
reign of Philip Augustus, (1179-1223) the prose romances of 
chivalry began to appear in abundance and to exhibit all the 
distinctive features of this subsequently numereus and popular 
class. ‘* The class of literature” says Sismondi, “ that Philip 
‘ Augustus favoured most was that of the romances of chival- 
‘ry whether in verse or prose; he delighted to hear them read 
‘or recited; he recompensed the Trouveurs who had evinced 
‘ fertility, invention and grace in this class, and as far as it 
‘ was in his power, he introduced into his court and his king- 
‘dom, the chivalric institutions which he found in this poetic 
‘ world; thus did he give an historic existence to the twelve peers 
‘of King Arthur. or to the twelve peers of Charlemagne, pa- 
‘Jadins of France. At the festivals of the pentecost of the year 
‘1209, he armed as knight his son Louis, then twenty-two 
‘years old, and in the plenary court which he held on this oc- 
‘caston, he imitated the splendor of the courts described by 
‘the authors of chivalric romances. In fact, st was during 
‘his reign that this brilliant creation of French imagination 
‘was, in some sort, completed. The romance of ‘Tristan de 
“Leonois was written in prose towards 1190; those of the 
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‘ Saint-Greaal and of Lancelot du Lac appeared shortly after, 
‘and with them began the numerous family of the roman- 
‘cers of the Round Table.* 

The romances of chivalry constitute the highest glory of 
the Trouveurs. It was in France this species of fiction had its 
birth and grew up to its full vigour; it was from France that 
it spread all over Europe and became the favourite reading dur- 
ing nearly three centuries. Taylor, in his History, has divided 
these romances into four main classes, ‘ First: ‘Those which 
‘relate to Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, or to 
Charlemagne and his Paladins or Peers. ‘These were most- 
‘ly published in prose during the first century of printing, but 
‘ pre-existed in metre, and were recited in that form by the 
‘minstrels of the middle ages. Second: Those which relate 
‘to Amadis de Gaul and his fellows. These were all written 
‘ originally in prose, are contemporary with the art of printing, 
‘and are, therefore, comparatively modern. Third: Those 
‘which ascribe to religious worthies the manners of chivalry ; 
‘as the Seven Champions of Christendom, the Lives of the 
*Saints, and the Vision of Piers Plowman. Such romances 
‘mostly occur, both in prose, in metre, and in monkish Latin, 
‘from which language the various vernacular metrical versions 
‘seem to have been made for the convenience of .the pilgrim’s 
‘memory. Fourth: Those which ascribe the manners of chi- 
‘valry to the heroes of classical antiquity; rehearsing the siege 
‘of Troy, or the exploits of Theseus and of Alexander, with 
‘the costume of knighthood.”’+ 

Whether most of these works were written first in Latin and 
then in French verse, or vice versa, we will not inquire. We 
have traced them up to the time that the romances began to 
assume a prose form, and shall now throw aside entirely ail of 
a metrical character. Hence we have nothing to do with the 
famous Romance of the Rose, by William de Lorris and John 
de Meun, which our Chaucer has translated, or the ‘ Three 
Pilgrimages,” by William de Guilleville, &c. Mr. Dunlopassigns 
even a higher antiquity to Lancelot du Lac than to Tristan de 
Leonois.t It must certainly have been well known at an early 
period, as Dante has mentioned it in the exquisite episode of 
Francesca di Rimini; an incident that Leigh Hunt too, in his 
poem of * Rimini,” has preserved ; 


* "Twas Lancelot du Lac a bright romance, 
That, like a trumpet, made young pulses dance.” 


: Hist. des Francais, 6. 310-11. 
*Paylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry 1.119. — t Hist. of Fie. ii, 124% 
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The authors of many of these works are not mentioned, and 
Ritson doubts whether the names of Robert de Borron, Lucas 
Sieur de Gast, Gualtier de Map, Rusticien de Pise, &c. were not 
fictitious, or sometimes real names appended to books of which 
they had no knowledge. Chretien de Troyes is thought to have 
composed many. A tolerable idea may be formed of this class 
of fiction from Sismondi’s Historical View of the Literature of 
the South 6f Europe, Danlop’s History of Fiction, Ellis’ Speci- 
mens of Early English Romance, the article ‘* Romance ” tn the 
supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica (i824) from the pen 
of Walter Scott, and particularly Count Tressan’s “ Corps 
d’extraits de Romans de Chevalrie””—a very pleasant work. 
But it is better to draw from the fountain head. The English 
Morte d’Arthur is compounded by Sir Thomas Mallory, from 
Lancelot du Lae, Merlin, Tristan de Leonois, Meliadus, Gyron 
le Courtois, L’Hytoire du Sainctgreaal, &c. and was printed 
by Caxton in 1485. Southey has republished it with an excel- 
lent preface and notes, in two volumes, 4to. 1517. here 
are other editions with a more modernized text, and that there- 
fore offer a more facile lecture ; the best of these is that of 
London, 1°16, in two small volumes. The ‘ Seven Cham- 
pions” is common in our language. Of the class of Charle- 
magne we know no reprints of a moderate price. Tressan’s 
‘* Huon of Bordeaux” is, perhaps, preferable to any thing else. 
Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, has given Huon in 
an English dress, of whichthere are several editions. The 
principal events form the ground work of Willand’s beautiful 
poetical romance of “Oberon,” well enough known in this country, 
by the admirable translation of Sotheby. Of this class, too, is 
the common child’s book of ‘Valentine and Orson” —oucea good- 
ly folio. Southey has printed a translation of Amadis de Gaul, 
with a valuable introduction, 4 vols. 12mo. We have also 
Palmerin of England, 4 vols. 12mo. from the same industri- 
ousand learned editor. These two English works give a sufficient 
notion of theircompeers. ‘To these may be added, Thom’s Early 
Prose Romantes, 3 vols. 12in0. I82—many of which are mere 
translations from the French, and Rose’s Partenopex de Blois. 
We have been particular in enumerating these works, because 
the old editions of the early romances of chivalry, either in 
French or English, now frequently sell for their weight in gold. 
Thus, at the Roxburgh sale, Giron le Courtois sold for £33 
12s.; Tristan for £32 Os. 6d. ; Regnault de Montaubon for £32 
ils.; Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye for £116 Ms.; The 
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Recuyell of the Hystoryes of Toye,” printed by Caxton, for £1060 
10s !* 

The romances of chivalry, with few exceptions, may be 
included under one criticism. ‘They were written before au- 
thors had thought of style, and before it had received perfect 
regularity. We are not to expect in them condensed force, har- 
monious periods, continued elegance, or imitative adaptations 
to sound, motion or sentiment ; but there is great pleasantness 
iv the colloquial ease and naiveté of the old Freuch. ‘The ab- 
sence of all attempts at rhetorical embellishment gives them a 
most attractive simplicity and earnestness. ‘They exhibit an 
utter disregard of chronology, history and geography ; much 
that is puerile and diffuse, frequent repetitious of similar scenes 
and many digressions. Giauts, dwarfs, fairies, and magicians 
abouud, and inthe actions of their characters of a mere human 
stamp, much of the inarvellous and improbable mingle. ‘Their 
morality, in general, is bad enough, but far better than that of 
real chivalry or of the age in which they were written. The 
knights are little better than the moss-troopers or leviers of 
black mail on the Scottish border; the ladies as loose and lust- 
ful as befitted their ravishing, robbing, rioting gallants. Still, 
so many are the striking scenes, so untiring is the invention and 
earnest the language, that much attractive, and even seductive 
reading 1s to be found amid these ponderous tomes; nor are we 
astonished that Southey perused the Morte d’Arthur “ so often 
and with such deep contentment,” or that Dr. Johnson, when 
a boy, was immoderately foud of romances of chivalry, and 
that in his more sober day he went quite through Felixmarte 
of Hyrecania in folio, or that Le Sage has well stored the libra- 
ry of Gil Blas, with fictions of this description. Amid their 
general immorality, specimens of a more elevated nature 
occasionally shine forth; of generosity, valour, pure love 
and devoted sentiment. From these artless ‘* Romaunts,’”’ 
sprung up those brilliant poetic creations that seem to glit- 
term the magic they detail, of Oberon, the Fairy Queen, 
Orlando Furioso, and the Jerusalem Delivered. If modern 
fiction has discarded the marvellous and pourtrayed society 
with more correctness, it is because society has become more 
worthy of being pourtrayed and exhibits more attractive scenes. 
The mind of man delights in viewing the happiness of his 
species, and indulges in the creations of his fancy when reality 
dves not suffice. Amidst the tyranny of Eastern nations, we 


* Dunlop’s Hist. Fict. 2, 501-3. Also Beloe’s Anecd. of Lit. 
VOL. VII.—NoO. 14. 44 
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see arise the gay imaginings of the Persian and Arabic tales, am 

and during the blood-shed and violence of the middle ages, the -_ 

ideal excellencies in the literature we are alluding to. | fou 

There has been much discussion as to the origin of the ma- 7 “ 

chinery of giants, dragons, enchanted castles, &c. which con- . ped 

| stituted the essence of what is called romantie fiction. By Dr. i the 
ake Percy, Mallet, and others, it has been traced to the Northern cot 

AR scalds. Warton, in his history of English poetry, thinks it is : cot 

a of Eastern birth, and was derived through the Moors in Spain. fou 
4 Others, among whom are Leyden, suppose it to have appeared j phi 

Ma first in Britanny and to have been brought into that province ns 
hi by the ancient Britons. While a fourth class look to the clas- a 
iM sics for the germ. That much was taken from the classics and he 
ae altered by tradition among ignorant people, we think evi- are 
iy dent. On this point we will translate some of the remarks of Ch 
' Count Caylus, from the History of the Academy of Inscrip- fro 
tions. or 

ide 

Ag ** Without hunting for other examples which all our old romances cot 
e could furnish, let us place in parallel some passages chosen from the 

aah great number of those that Greek antiquity supplies. In the fourth 

Hk book of Herodotus we read the adventure of Hercules with a monster, the 
i. half woman and half serpent, called Echidna. Ch 
td * The enchantments of Circe in the Odyssey, are altogether like “a 
‘3 those of our romances. ry 
+H ** Medea, in Euripides, after having slain her children, flies off in a ila 
sit: car, drawn by dragons: thisis a fairy trick often imitated. de 
hay “ Minerva, in the Ajax of Sophocles, opens the piece with Ulysses for 
f whom she protects ; she reanimates him against his fear of the mad- of 
4 ness of Ajax: this is a benevolent fairy. She is the same as to Ulysses sic 
4 in Homer; she changes the form of his face, the colour and the ar- thi 
" rangement of his hair ; ; she removes the cloud which covered the eyes sac 
4 of Diomede, to let him know the gods, and permits him to combat Mars tio 
af and Venus. lif 

a ** Venus and the other goddesses, appear often, in Homer, under hu- > 
J man forms, whether they wish to do good or evil: they are good or evil the 
fairies. be 
h * The Sirens and their rocks might merit an article as well as the the 
| ram with the golden fleece on which Phryxus traversed the black sea ; an 
yi but more especially the winged horse of Bellerophon, on account of ac 
i the qualities accorded to many horses of our knights, and of los Ca- | ta 
valleros andantes. hei 
! *'These are the originals which have hatched so many chimeras in . 

7 the brain of our first romancers ; and on these, which were only copies, 18" 
: have been formed the more modern romancers, such as the authors of sas 
the Amadis’ and Ariosto himself. oct 

“There was an uninterrupted intercourse between the ancients and i 
our authors. We cannot doubt that ancient literature was cultivated 146 
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among the Gauls during the first eight centuries of the church. The fa- 
mous schools of Marseilles, Autun, Bordeaux, &c are proot for the 
fouy first. We have still writings of several learned Gaulvis of that period. 

Sidonius Apollinaris wrote in the fifth century; Gregory of ‘Tours, St. 

Remi, Alcimus Avitus, and many others, in the sixth; im the seventh 
and eighth were schools established in France and England, where 
the humanities were taught. Perhaps as great a number of "learned men 
could not be found, at the same period, even in Greece. Charlemagne 
complained of the paucity of scholars; they existed therefore. ‘He 
found, without difficulty, those three le: arned men, Aleuinus, Theodul- 
phus and Leidrade, to whom he confided his instruction and the estab- 
lishment of letters throughout his empire. ‘These great men, particu- 
larly the first, knew the best authors of antiquity ; they do not speak of 
them as of a new discovery; they knew them, they cited them; they 
had read them in England ; and it will always be presumable that what 
was known on that side of the sea was not unknown on this. | From 
Charlemagne to us, the communication is sufficiently established. Thus 
from the ancient authors of Greece to our first romances a chain, more 
or less close, extends, but which has never been interrupted ; and the 
ideas of the first, in truth altered and bastardizced, have, nevertheless, 
come down to the last.’’* 


Indeed, it is often astonishing to see what minute things in 
the romances may be traced to the classics. In the “ Seven 
Champions,” for instance, St. Dennis, transformed into a hart, 
is restored to his original state, by eating a rose, and, in a sim- 
ilar manner, the hero of the “ ass” of Lucian and the “ gol- 
den ass” of Apuleius returns from the asinine to the human 
form. But we are inclined to think, that many of the marvels 
of the romances were derived from other sources than the elas- 
sics. Giants and witchcraft may be taken from the bible, some- 
thing from the Rabbinical stories, and something from the Cru- 
saders. Often these superstitions were so changed by oral tradi- 
tion as to leave it difficult to trace out their parentage. How 
different is our fairy from the Eastern Peri? How different is 
the graceful love inspiring Bacchus of Greece from the tun like, 
besotted Satyr in the English popular songs? While admitting 
that many of the wonders of romantic fiction are derived from 
anterior sources, we think that they cannot always be traced 
accurately to their birth, nor that it is a matter of any impor- 
tance to pursue the investigation. Witchcraft and supernatural 
beings are the native growth of every soil, springing up with 
ignorant, and decaying with eolightened society. The igno- 

rant Saxons heard the anvil of St. Cuthbert in the roar of the 
ocean, near Lindisfarne, and to this day the savage Mongol lis- 


* Sur la féerie des Anciens. Hist. de L’Acad. des Inscrip. et Belles Lett. 23. pp. 
116-148 
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tens for the sounds of the anvil of Genghis Khan in the storms 
that sweep around mount Darkan.* In freland, their fairy 
legends bear the stamp of nationality. The Laplanders bave 
their wind sellers ; our American Indians, prophets, sorcerers 
and numerous wonderful traditions. Even in South Carolina, 
witch-stories, &c. could be collected in abundance, of a char- 
acter too peculiar to have any other source than the native work- 
ings of heated imaginations and weak intellects ; yet often most 
poetically romantic. The author of this article, can, himself, 
easily remember enough of them to fill a volume. 

‘These romances of chivalry formed a class that, for number 
and popularity, has been without a parailei. In Spain, Italy, 
Portugal and Germany, they were both translated from the 
original French, and trequently imitated. Fewer appeared in 
English than in other languages, because French was, in fact, 
the language of the court of England, and of educated society 
throughout the country, during their great vogue. 

‘the complete disappearance of chivalry and change of man- 
ners contributed to the downfall of these long favorite roman- 
ces. A desire for novelty, too, no doubt had its effect. Much 
has been attributed to Don Quixote ; but we presume that 
even without this poignant and humourous satire, sorcery, gi- 
ants and monsters, could not have maintained their fascination 
when the pure models of classic lore were becoming common ; 
and when the diffusion of letters had produced extensively more 
exact thinking aud severe taste. A more effective instrument, 
however, than the inimitable work of Cervantes cannot be im- 
agined, the merits of which are only fully appreciated by those 
acqnaiuted with the extravagant productions he ridicules. His 
graphic pen has not detailed an incident so monstrous or bizarre 
that is not paralleled by Morte D’ Arthur, Amadis, or Huon. 

[tis probable, as Dunlop has observed, that the popularity of 
the Lralian tales, that is, of Boccaccio and his imitators, shook 
the fabric of Gothic romance, and turned fiction into new chan- 
nels. These tales, at least, descended from the marvellous, and 
imitated human nature and living manners. No matter what 
works preceded Boccaccio, or might have given him the idea of 
his Decameron; it became the model for all the world of a 
new and extensive school. The distinguished feature of this 
class is, that it supposes a number of persons to be collected to- 
gether who, each in turn, relate a tale, varied, of course, in lan- 
guage and sentimeut to suit the different narrators. Hence, a 
kind of connexion is established between the otherwise disjoin- 


— See Walter Scott’s Marmion and Timkowski’s Travels in Mongolia and 
ina. 
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ed stories, and a kind of dramatic interest excited in proportion 
as the different interlocutors are skilfully drawn and varied. 
The Canterbury tales of Chaucer furnish a geod illustration, 
where the “ veray, parfit, gentil Knighr,” ‘* The Yonge Sqier, 
a lover, and a lusty bacheler;’’ “ The Sergeant of the Lawe 
ware and wise; ‘* The Good Wife of Bathe,” that ‘ hous- 
bondes at the chirche dore had had five, withouten other com- 
pagnie in youthe,” &c. each relate a novellette adapted to their 
characters. ‘The Decameron was finished in 1358, and must 
have soon become popular, as it was rendered into Latin in 
1573. It got into fashion all over Europe, but no where more 
than in France, where more than twenty translations were 
made, anda crowd of imitations. One of the oldest collection 
of French tales is ** Les Cent nouvelles Nouvelles, contenant 
les cent histoires nouveaux qui sont moult plaisants a a raconter 
en toutes bonnes compagnies, par maniere de joyeusete,” first 
printed in 1456 from a MS. of 1456; we are inclined to think 
that they are by different hands. Many of them are mere an- 
ecdotes, without wit or invention, though others are ingenious, 
and told with simplicity and naivete. Most, if not all of them, 
can be traced back to fubliaux or to the Ltalian tales. The 
language is very ancient, exhibiting many words that, though 
obsolete in the modern French, are still in the actual English 
vocabulary. Indeed, a dictionary of our language will never be 
well made till our lexicographers have thoroughly sudied such 
works asthe Ceat Nouvelles, the Fabliaux, Ville Hardouin, 
Joinville, the Romances of Chivalry, which contain a crowd of 
words that were transplanted into Britain by the Norman con- 
quest. We will give one short extract from this artless com- 
pilation— 


“ 


** A curate had a favourite dog, a quadruped of rare probity and 
discretion. To the great desolation of the master, the animal fell sick 
and died. The curate thinking it a pity that such a wise and worthy 
beast should be left a prey ‘ to worms of the earth and fowls of the air,’ 
had him interred in a decent and christian manner. It was not long 
before the fact came to the ears of the bishop, who, horror stricken at 
the heretical proceeding, summoned the sacrilegious curate before him. 
Great was the crowd of notaries, advocates, lawyers, and others, to 
hear the trial of a priest that had dared to entomb a dog in holy ground. 
The curate, who well knew the bishop, mangre all his pretended sanc- 
tity, thus defended himself:—* In truth, my lord, if you had known my 
dog, whom may God pardon, as well as I did, you would not be so much 
astonished, at the burial i eave him ; for his like, as I hope, was never 
seen, nor ever will be ;’ andthen he began to vaunt the praises of his 
dog ; ‘ and if,’ contianed the curate, ‘ he was wise in his life time, he 
was still more so at his decease; for he made a very fine will, and he- 
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cause he knew your necessity and indigence, he bequeathed you fifty 
golden crowns which I bring you.’ He then drew them from his bosoin 
and handed them to the bishop, who received them willingly, and then 
praised and approved of the sense of the worthy dog, and at the same 
time of his will and the burial that had been given him.” Nouvelle, xevi. 


With how much more taste and spirit is the same story related 
in Gil Blas! 


A more fashionable work was the “ Heptameron or tales of 
Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre,” first printed in 1558, 
hut more complete 1559. Unfortunately no copy of it exists 
in its original form, and all the editions we possess are, as the 
title page states, ‘ done into fine language suited to the taste of 
our times.” We would have much rather seen it in its primitive 
state ; for the native freshness is always injured by these re- 
fashionings unless by a hand of more than ordinary skill. ‘Too 
often they remind us of the anecdote told in Peregrine Pickle, 
where a country squire, not satisfied with the antiquated ap- 
pearance of the family portraits by Vandyke, ‘ employed a 
painter vellow from Lundon to clap decent periwigs upon their 
skulls at vive shillings a head,” in order to modernize them. 

The work professes, in the preface, to be an imitation of the 
Decameron, and was intended to embrace a hundred stories, 
but it stops at the seventy-third. ‘The stories are supposed to 
be related as a pastime by a number of gentlemen and ladies, 
who were returning from the baths of Gaulderets, inthe Pyrenees, 
but who were obliged to sojourn, several days, in the monastery 
of Notre Dame de Serrance, on account of high waters. At 
the end of each story, there is a pretty long dialogue among 
the characters, exhibiting, not unfrequently, the facility and 


jfinesse of modern French conversation. A widow lady named 


Oysille presides over the assembly, whose only delight, as_ the 
preface informs us, is inthe perusal of the holy scriptures. 
After this intimation we are led to expect something of a very 
edifying cast. So far from it however, that, with few exceptions, 
it isa mere collection of love intrigues, in which the gallantry 
often stands in place of wit. None of the stories are narrated 
with half the talent of Washington Irving or Croly, or, indeed, 
of any of the English or American Annals ; but among the old 
French works of this description, it is still the most readable 
and most frequently reprinted. It pretends to little originality, 
as the stories are, with few exceptions, taken from other sour- 
ces. An imitation of little merit exists entitled “ Les nouvelles 
recreations et joyeux devis de feu Bonavanture des Periers 
valet de chambre de la Royne de Navarre 1558,” more com- 
plete in the subsequent editions. 
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During the sixteenth century there appeared various other 
collections of tales, as ‘ Le Parangon de nouvelles honnestes 
et delectables,” 1531; “ Balivernerie, ou contes nouveaux d’- 
Eutrapel, autrement dit Leon Ladulfi,” 1548, by du Fail; re- 
printed, very prettily in 160. in London by ‘Triphook, 1815 ; 
“* Comptes Amoureux touchant la punition que faict Venus de 
ceux qui contemnentet meprisent le vray amour,” 1543, by Flore; 
Recueile de plaisantes Nouvelles,” 1555; ‘ Le Printemps d’- 
hiver, contenant plusieurs histoires discourues en une noble 
compagnie, au chateau de printemps,” 1572, by Jacques Yver : 
‘‘Les joyeuses narrations advenues de nostre temps,” 1572; 
‘* Nouveaux récits et comptes moralisez, joinct a chacun le sens 
moral,”’ 1576, by Duroc Sort-manne ; ‘‘ Joyeuses avantures et 
nouvelles récreations, contenant plusieurs comptes et facetieux 
devis,” 1582; “Facetieuses journees, 1584, by Chappuis; “ Les 
Serees,” by Bouchet, 15%4; ‘“ L’este, contenant trois journées, 
ou sont deduites plusieurs histoires et propos recreatifs tenus 
par trois escoliers,”’ 1583, and ‘ Nouvelles histoires tragiques,’ 
1526, by Poissenot ; ‘“‘ Ses neuf Matinées,” 1585, and * Led 
aprés-dinees,” 1587, by Cholicres, &c. Few of these works 
exhibit much talent, but most of them abundance of bawdry. 
They copy also from each other without mercy. In fact, let 
any one commence with the Fabliaux, next take up the Italian 
novelists Boccaccio, John of Florence, Bandello, &c. then pass 
tothe ** Cent nouvelles Nouvelles,” the “* Queen of Navarre” and 
other French tale-writers, and he will find, according to an old 
comparison, that, generally, it is the same water poured from 
one vessel into another. Nay, if we cross over to England, 
the transfusion still continues on through Chaucer, Whetstone’s 
Heptameron, Paynter’s Palace of Pieasure, and others of a 
similar description. 

We quit these often amusing but light efforts to mention, by 
far the most remarkable work of the period. We allude to 
Rabelais’ “ Lives of Gargantua and Pantagruel” which appear- 
ed in portions ‘from 1535 to 1565. At the present day, at least 
one-half of the book cannot be understood, from the strange 
and obsolete language, often, indeed, purposely used to throw 
ridicule on the jargon prevalent then in the schools, from the 
allusions to customs and abuses long past, and from the neces- 
sity of concealing the keen edge of his satire. ‘The buffoonery 
is frequently pushed beyond all bounds, the incidents so as- 
tounding and outrageous that we strive in vain for a meaning, 
and wonder whether the author is speaking downright non- 
sense or our intellectual vision is not keen enough to discern 
wit and sense through the misty envelope. In the midst of 
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this chaos, we find pleasant stories, shrewd wit, broad humour 
and cuts of satire, shewing a deep and philosophie mind far 
superior to the age in liberality aud good sense. After de- 
tracting as much as we please from Rabelais, it must be ad- 
mitted that he was one of the most original and talented men 
of the age, and is still an honour to French literature. Who- 
ever can read French with facility should read his works in 
the original, as every one will have his own notions of the 
meaning of the doubtful passages. The editicn of Dalibon, 
(Paris, 1&2%) is the handsomest and has the best commenta- 
ry—and without a commentary Rabelais cannot be read. It 
contains the strange caricatures taken from the “ Souges dro- 
latiques de Pantagruel,” (1565) said, but incor: ectly, to be the 
invention of Rabelais himself. 

There are many imitations of Rabelais, but none of them 
rival their prototype in genius or humor. One of the best is 
the ** Moyen de Parvenir,” by Francis Beroalde de Verville, a 
book of some oddity of expression, but disconnected, rambling 
and verbose, sometimes witty but more frequently obscene, 
though written by a priest. It consists of a kind of diaiogue 
mingled with stories, between Brutus, Comines, Cesar, Ramus, 
Piato, Vives, Guido, Cujas, Livy, ‘Terence, Galen, Pindar, 
Cardan, Hippocrates, Pliny, Budacus, Cicero, Euclid, Demos- 
thenes, Badius, Proclus, Buchanan, &c. &c. &c.—in short, 
between some scores of characters of different couutries, ages 
and callings without any kind of selection or connection. The 
author appears to have been a man of a good deal of learning 
and not without talent, but utterly devoid of taste or judgment. 
While Rabelais holds his place in every library and bookseller’s 
shop, the ** Moyen de Parvenir,” is now and then seen on the 
Quai Voltaire, or Pont au Change, with the red edges and 
back splashed over with tarnished gold leaf or Dutch foil of 
the old regime, at from 10 to 2U sous a volume, or five times 
that sum if the purchaser have broad shoulders, g ruddy com- 
plexion, and a strong foreign accent. Some of the editions are 
entitled Salmagondi, a much more suitable name. ‘The fol- 
lowing anecdote from the introduction to the edition of 1738, 
gives a curious specimen of the grossness of the age as well as 
of the feminine modesty and delicacy of feeling of the famous 
blue stocking Christine. 

‘* A very learned friend of the learned Salmasius told me 
‘that this great man sometimes amused himself with reading 
‘ the “‘ Moyen de Parvenir,” and that he valued it in its class. He 
‘at the same time told me a curious fact which deserves to be 
‘related ; it is, that during the time that Salmasius was un- 
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‘well, at the Court of Sweden, the queen Christine, who had 
‘caused him to come thither, having gone to see him, found bin 
‘in bed holding a book, which, through respect, he shut, as soon 
‘as he saw her enter. She asked him what it was. He con- 
‘fessed to her, that it was some tales, rather scandalous, that, 
‘in the intervals of his malady, he read in order to refresh his 
‘spirits. Ah, ah, said the queen, ‘let us see what it is; show 
‘me some of the best places.’ Sulmasius having shown her one 
‘of the best, she, at first, read it low, smiling; after which to 
‘give herself greater pleasure, addressing her words to the 
‘beautiful Sparre, her favourite, who understood French ; ‘come 
‘Sparre,’ cried she, ‘come and see a fine book of devotion, enti- 
‘tled the ‘* Moyen de Parvenir,” here, read me this page aloud.’ 
‘The pretty damsel had not read three lines, before, being 
‘stopped by the strong words, she blushed and was silent. 
‘ But the queen, who held her sides with laughter, having or- 
‘dered her to continue, she could no longer plead modesty ; 
‘the poor girl was oblized to read the whole.” The “ Adven- 
tures of the Baron de Feneste” by d’Aubigneé, is considered 
as animitation of Rabelais, aud has taken also from the * Moyen 
de Parvenir.” It has some passable parts, but, as a whoie, is 
without ease or nature. As for the ** Menippee de la Vertu du 
Catholicon d’Espagne,” by Rapin, Gillot, Passerat, Le Roy, 
&c. it is, properly speaking, more a satire than a novel. 

Early in the seventeenth century appeared D’Urfe’s pastoral, 
the ‘* Astrea,” at one time not only the favourite of the public, 
but of the sentimental Madame de la Fayette, the sententious 
Rochefoucauld, the sensible Segrais, and the savant Huet. That 
sv many competent judges should have thus bepraised it, is 
no way astonishing, when nothing more agreeable existed in a 
very agreeable class; Macon is good to him who has never 
tasted Chambertin or Clos Vougeot. Certainly, with all its 
far fetched ideas, wordy style, interminable conversations and 
numberless episodes, it exhibits much invention and variety. It 
becomes tiresome from its length; but, in this, D’Israeli, a lively, 
but often inexact writer, is quite mistaken, when he says that 
Souchay’s abridgment is in ten duodecimo volumes.* The 
Rouen edition (1647) of the entire work is in five small octavos. 
Souchay’s, now the most common, is in five duodecimos. 

After the Astrea, and probably created by it, appeared the 
heroic romances of Gomberville, Calprenede and the Scude- 
ry’s, called from their monstrous prolixity the “ long-winded 
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romances.’ Here Cyrus, Cleopatra, ‘Tarquin and Alexander, 
figure with all the gallantry, manners and sentiments of the 
French court, in phrases equally remarkable for their bombast 
and flatness. Benignus Grenan in bis tirade against novels 
has particularly stigmatized this whole batch; ‘*Quam de Cyro 
vobis finxistis imaginem? qualem haud dubie fingi decuit de 
illo rege, quem Dominus vocaverat ad partes suas, cujus ap- 
prenderat dexteram, ut subjiceret ante faciem ejus gentes, et 


dorsa regum verteret, et aperiret coram eo januas, et portae. 


nov clauderentur. At nolite, nolite in hac eum fabula amplius 
quaerere; alius factus est. Deposuit feritatem Persicam ; spiri 
tus militares, cupiditatem gloriae, sanguinis sitim, Mars ille 
alter, ut Historiae volunt, deposuit. Perpoliverunt eum novi 
scriptores, hominemque reddiderunt; urbanusque jam, elegan- 
tiis madens, veste pictus, de capsula totus, apud amicam la- 
mentatur, gemit, lacrymis exstillat, quolibet Sylvandro vel Ce- 
ladone haud paulo insanior.”* Mrs. Lennox’s “ Female Quix- 
ote” gives a good idea of the extravagant incidents and maw- 
kish sentiment of this now forgotten school. What would the 
trade say in our day to a novel from Walter Scott himself (ac- 
cording to gothic usage, Sir Walter) in ten octavos like the 
Artemene or Clelia of Scudery, or the Cassandra of Calprenede. 
The Cleopatra of the latter makes just a comfortable dozen. 
Yet Madame Scudery knew how to blot. We have seen in 
the rich and rare library of M. Renouard at Paris, the original 
MS. of the Grand Cyrus, in fifteen quarto volumes, filled with 
erasures both of circumstances and style. So soon did the 
taste for this species of romance pass away, that Madame Scu- 
dery outlived the vogue of her once popular volumes, the down- 
fall of which was not a little hastened by the terse and cutting 
verses of Boileau. 
Scarron was the very opposite of this inflated class. In him 
all was nature and nature of the coarsest kind. We speak not 
of his “Tales” or “ Virgil Travestie” which are no longer read. 
But his ‘Roman Comique” possesses real merit. It has seve- 
ral episodes, like those in Gil Blas, or Don Quixote, which we 
throw aside, as all episodes in works of all kinds destroy the 
unity of the work and interrupt the interest of the main plot. 
The incidents are taken from low life and are related with- 
out any of the graces of diction, but in good strong natura! 
language. It is all Flemish painting; low scenes distinct, gro- 
tesque and faithful. The ‘*‘ Roman Comique” has, however, one 
incurable defect, that will also kill Byron’s Don Juan and every 
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other work in a similar condition—it was left unfinished by the 
author ; and the continuations, by other hands, are most lame and 
impotent. As a picture of the common people, the Roman 
Bourgois”’ contains considerable naiure and humour. The au- 
thor, Furetiere, was a learned and laborious man, celebrated 
for his quarrel with the academy, by whom he was certainly 
shamefully persecuted. 

But Madame de la Fayette is always looked up to as the 
founder of the modern novel. She first gave accurate pic- 
tures of real society in the language of society, a thing the 
more rematkable, as the ‘long-winded romances” with their 
exaggerated sentiment and inflated verbiage, were at the height 
of their popularity. Interesting incidents, accurate delineation 
of passion and unaffected style still keep in favour her “ Prin- 
cess of Cleves,” and though inferior to it, her “Zayde.” With the 
first edition of the latter, which was printed under the name of 
Segrais, Huet’s learned treatise on the ‘ O:igin of Novels” was 
ushered into the world. Segrais, himself, who has been called 
the maker of Madame de la Fayette, wrote, too, some works of 
the same description, in good easy prose, without originality or 
vigour. 

In his list of authors in the ‘ Siecle de Louis XIV.” Voltaire 
has cited Madame de Ville-dieu, whose ‘ Gallanteries Giena- 
dines” once enjoyed some popularity, but are now deservedly 
forgotten. ‘The same may be said of the ‘ Gustavus Vasa”’ 
(1698) of Charlotte Rose Caumont de La Force, which never- 
theless is not without ingenuity and interest. 

Fairy Tales then became all the rage. Charles Perrault’s 
‘Contes de ma Mere l’oye,” from their simplicity and earnestness 
are still the delight of children all the world over. Who does 
not remember Blue Beard, Little Red Riding Hood, or Riquet 
with atuft? ‘The imitations of Mesdames Murat and D’ Aulnoy 
are far from rivaling Perrault, nor do their other novels de- 
serve much higher commendation. Madame D’Aulnoy’s best 
is her **‘ Count de Douglass ;” the ‘* Lutins du Chateau de Kev- 
noy,” is the chef d’auvre of Madame Murat. Count Anthony 
Hamilton, an Englishman or Irishman by birth, may be justly 
ranked amongst the most amusing and elegant of French au- 
thors. ‘Taste, talent, wit and grace distinguish his tales, which 
are, however, eclipsed by his libertine but graphic and fascinat- 
ing ‘‘ Memoirs of Grammont.” Withso much life and spirit does 
he pourtray his gay and profligate brother-in-law, and the dis- 
solute Court of Charles the Second, that in spite of the undeni- 
able proof of their historic verity, the Memoirs have passed for 
one of the most finished of the French novels. 
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The seventeenth century may be said to have closed with a 
work of fiction; but whether regarded in a literary or moral 
point of view, one of the most important of the age—we mean 
the Telemachus of Fenelon. The characters cannot be said 
to be sketched by a very vigorous crayon ; in parts, the narra- 
tive flags, and the style is more remarkable for elegance than 
force. We want, too, the colour of antiquity. But these de- 
fects are atoned for by beauties of a high order. The lan- 
guage is poured forth with clearness, richness and abundance, 
and we are constantly delighted with charming descriptions, 
equally attractive from the happy selection of striking objects 
and classic and harmonious phraseology. Especially are we 
willing to be led on by a pure and benign morality as applied 
to man and government. It exhibits a soundness of views and 
acuteness of thinking, as the work of a moralist or political 
economist, that would place its author among the first of the 
age, aud in this respect has attracted the less attention, from 
the plain and unpretending manner in which the most impor- 
tant principles are embodied in the conversations, or exhibited 
in the actions of his characters. Written for the instruction of 
the ber of a throne, the great and virtuous author of ‘Telema- 
ebus thought far less of personal glory than of forming the 
mind of a pupil, on whom the happiness of millions depended. 
In a literary point of view, we think the work exercised ap mflu- 
ence more extended than has been usually attributed to it. Was 
it poetry or prose ? was ita novel or an epic poem? These are 
questions that have been often debaied. In fact it broke down 
the divisions between the two. It transferred the brilliant de- 
scriptions, the lofty characters, the poetical ideas, and even the 
musical flow of language, which bad before been only seen in 
the Hliad, the Hueid or the Jerusalem Delivered, into the prose 
literature, and thus led the way in giving novels the constitu- 
ents of the epic, by whieh they have, in fact, become the epic 

em of the present day. 

The Chevalier Ramsay, Secretary to Fenelon, wrote a weak 
imitation of Telemachus, called the “ Travels of Cyrus,” which 
has been done into most modern languages and ts still reprint- 
edin France. Some years after these, appeared the * Sethos” by 
the Abbé ‘Terrasson, which we should have passed over, had it 
not been for the praises of Gibbon. That it exhibits learning 
and talent, cannot be denied, but who reads a novel to study 
Egyptian antiquities, and asa mere novel we never saw a more 
tiresome one ? We have recently met with an English work of 
asimilar kind, called ** Mariamne, or the Wonders of Thebes.” 
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The eighteenth century has been called the age of novels 
and France, during that period, both as to number and excel- 
lence, occupied a high, if not the very highest rank. Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Le Sage, St. Pierre, amidst all the 
fluctuations of fashions, are still glorious names. 

We know of no novel that has maintained its popularity so 
long and so extensively asthe ‘Gil Blas” of Le Sage. Whata 
succession and variety of agreeable adventures, what abundant 
yet chastened humour, what keen but good tempered satire, 
what raciness and elegance of style, blended with simplicity and 
ease! And Gil Blas himself, how attractive he is made, in spite 
of his occasional aberrations! We see in him a vain, good- 
tempered man, easily misled from the very kindness of his feel- 
ings and easy acquiescence to his friends, but still with a sound- 
ness of thinking and correctness of principle that recall him to 
his duty so soon as he has had time to scrutinize his actions, 
If he sells offices and takes bribes under the Duke de Lerma, 
jeins in the rogueries of Lamela and Don Raphael, or revels 
aud riots with the actresses, we see him punished and restor- 
ed to virtue by the twinges of an unseared conscience, and not a 
little of the pleasure arises from the candor and bonhommie with 
which he confesses his little errors and weakuesses. In Hadji 
Baba, the Gil Blas of the revolution, and many other imita- 
tions of this work, it is a capital fault that we are regaled 
with a succession of odd adventures of heroes for whose du- 
piicity and roguish cunning, we can feel no sympathy. The 
merit of originality has often been denied to Le Sage, and it 
has been asserted that much of Gil Blas is purloined from an 
old Spanish romance. (Relaciones de la vida del escudero Mar- 
cos de Obregon.) Whether he borrowed or not, is not worthy 
of the learned debates on the matter. Suffice it to say, that by 
the addition of striking incidents, judicious distribution and 
talent in narrative, he has all the merit of an original author ; 
as much as Shakspeare, in building up his mighty creations on 
the meagre groundwork of an Italian tale or a French fabliau. 
Afier Gil Blas, we think the ** Bachelor of Salamanca” the plea- 
santest of his works. Parts of it are well narrated but a stea- 
dy interest is not kept up. Like Gil Blas, many of the inci- 
dents are taken from other quarters. We noticed among the 
rest, the Muleteers story as to the method of marking where a 
treasure was to be found, which is taken from the “* Moyen de 
Parvenir.” His ‘ Devil on two Sticks” (Diable Boiteux) likeall 
works, wanting in connexion, is tiresome as a whole. 

Had Montesquieu never written the “ Spirit of Laws,” his “ Per- 
sian Letters” would have been sufficient to have givea him a 
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lasting reputation. Besides the piquancy of the circumstances, 
the great consistency in the characters, and the colour of the 
work and vivacity of style, acute and profound reflections are 
thrown out, as it were, in mere sportiveness, but with a pre- 
cision of thought and expression that shows us the philosopher 
peeping from behind the curtain. Of all the novels of that class 
in which, under the mask of a foreigner, a satirical view is 
given of the manners and customs of a country, the “ Persian 
Letters” exhibits the most philosophy, yet without impairing the 
attraction or verisimility of the narrative. 

The fame of Marivaux and Prevét are much on the wane, 
especially out of France, where they have a kind of conventional 
fame. ‘The “ Mariamne,” Marivaux’s master-piece, has well 
drawn characters, and a well sustained story, but an unnatural, 
laboured style ; besides, itisincomplete. His‘ Paysan Parvenu” 
has still less merit. We have seen an imitation more weak 
and diffuse than the original, entitled ‘‘ La Paysanne Parvenue,” 
by Moutry. As for Prevot’s‘* Manon Lescaut,” we will passit by, 
although it excites deep feeling. The herome, like the Moll 
Flanders of De Foe, is a prostitute, and this alone is enough 
to keep her out of genteel society. His “* Dean of Coleraine” is 
a mighty judicious moral kind of a novel, a little prosing, and 
quite too long. Throughout it there is a certain degree of 
good sense and good writing, and an extreme probability of in- 
cident and character. ‘The only place in it that excited a laugh 
in us, was where the Dean, a good catholic, hurried off to pre- 
vent the marriage of his nephew Patrick with a protestant, and, 
on being ushered into his nephew’s presence, discovered him 
lying, with an air of great composure and satisfaction in the 
nuptial couch, along side of his heretic spouse. 

We only mention Crebillon, the son of the dramatic writer, 
because of his former reputation. If he gives true pictures— 
a doubtful matter—it is of a debauched state of society that 
ought to be forgotten as soon as possible. 

During this period France produced several female novelists 
of considerable genius. ‘The works of Madame du Tencin are 
usually printed with those of Madame de la Fayette. Her 
‘** Count de Comminges” is written with talent and feeling; one 
of her most celebrated works was sent forth anonymously. 
Madame Riccoboni’s novels abound in charming details, told 
in a pure lively style. We think that the “ Letters of 
Lady Catesby to Henrietta Campley’fand ‘Jenny Salisbury,” 
are her best. The “ Peruvian Letters” of Madame Grafligny is 
common enough in most languages. It is from a practised 
pen, not without elegance and feeling, but the sentiments are 
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Parisian not Peruvian. Neither do we like the conclusion. 
Friendship is a mighty cool sort of a thing, as a suite to the 
glowing passion of love—something like cane down on a slab 
of marble, at the end of the quadrille. 

The tales of Voltaire were thrown off as mere amusements 
of his old age and are much wanting in consistency and elabora- 
tion, but they sparkle with the rich original wit, piquant satire 
and irresistible oddities of their talented author. Many a phi- 
losophical remark that seems to have been dropt in by chance, 
will puzzle the acutest metaphysician to resolve. The best of 
them is Candide ; Micromegas, Zadig, the Huron, &c. all 
abound in genius. We ought here to mention a work written 
somewhat later, that bears the most striking resemblance to 
the manner of Voltaire. We mean “ Le Compére Matthieu,” 
by the Abbe Laurens, in point of talent, learning, keen wit, 
and abundant humour, one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions in the French language. 

It would be easy enough to point out numerous defects in 
the *‘ Nouvelle Heloise” of Rousseau, and did our limits permit, 
nothing would please us better than to give a detailed analysis 
of it. In spite of its great reputation, it is not a novel that will 
be much read by very young people or even the bulk of novel 
readers. Like the Rasselas of Dr. Johnson, it is for those who 
admire deep thinking and eloquent writing. ‘The mere letters 
between two lovers can necessarily contain few incidents to 
make out an interesting story. Besides, the passion pourtrayed 
in the ** Nouvelle Heloise” is that of two persons of superior ta- 
lent and education, of passion peculiarly modified, and notsuch as 
has usually come under the observation of the world at large. 
In short, it is every where the workings of the anomalous bo- 
som of Rousseau himself. The first letter of St. Preux (and 
soine of lis succeeding letters) is objectionable. It has an 
appearance of rhetoric, of art. It is too presuming for one in 
an inferior situation and it ts far too long. It has, as well 
as the second letter, a touch of sensuality, neither consistent 
with good taste nor nature. For the inception of a passion as 
deep, as true as theirs, was perfect purity—a sympathy of souls. 
It was this very purity that caused their delusion. Sure of its 
primitive innocence, they gave themselves up toa passion that, 
always to them retaining the same name, had imperceptibly 
and invisibly altered its nature—that, like the statue of Pyg- 
malion, with the same form, had gradually changed from cold 
and colourless marble to the warmth and tinge of humanity. 
Had these letters been placed in the hands of a stranger as a 
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real correspondence, he would have pronounced St. Preux, a 
polished practised seducer. It is only in the subsequent letters 
that he begins to speak the genuine tone of passion, and to 
assume the earnestness that, from the first, seems heartfelt in 
the eloquent, ardent Julia. ‘The feeling is too painfully acute, 
when we see two beings so peculiarly formed for each other, so 
long and tenderly united, torn asunder, and we doubt very 
much whether every work does not sin against the most im- 
portant rule of literary taste, where moral justice is neglected, 
and the finest feelings of our nature agonized. But, in the con- 
clusion, it is utterly improbable and impossible that any husband 
could ever invite into his house and make a bosom friend of the 
first lover and seducer of his wife! In spite of its faults, the 
* Nouvelle Heloise” will always be viewed as one of the finest 
portraitures of deep passion in philosophic intellect united with 
acute sensibility ; not the ordinary passion of ordinary persons. 
And it will maintain its place as the most perfect union of 
finished eloquence with the ardent simplicity of nature. 

Duclos, a writer of great talent and good sense as a moralist 
and historian, and Count Caylus, equally distinguished as an in- 
dustrious antiquary and ingenious painter and engraver, tried 
their pens with success in fairy tales. The “Acajou et Zirphile” 
of the former, and the * Contes Orientaux” of the latter, are 
among the prettiest we have of this class. We are inclined 
to think this fairy literature was never as much in fashion 
in other countries as France, where the elegance of style of a 
number of talented men gave undue attraction to plots utterly 
repugnant to good taste. ‘There is a select collection called 
** Cabinet des Fees,” in forty-one volumes ! 

Why should we pass over one who has had more readers, if 
not as critical, than any of the great names we have cited? 
Berquin the writer for children. His children, to be sure, 
speak rather too smartly and pointedly, as if they had been to 
dancing-school, and had been accustomed to the drawing-100m, 
but his tales get on agreeably. Bouilly is far from adapting 
himself as well to the end in view, nor indeed do we know 
any writer that has rivalled Berquin in his line, except the 
German Campe and perhaps the author of “ Sandford and 
Merton.” 

The “‘ James the fatalist” of Diderot adds but little to the fame 
of the great encyclopadist. Some ode incidents and humour 
are mingled with a great deal that is common place or forced. 
{s it possible that he wrote the “ Bijoux indiserets?” never was 
such filthy obscenity redeemed with so little wit. 
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Marmontel’s novels such as Ineas,” “Belisarius,” &c. be- 
sides failing in their delineation of ages and countries are de- 
fective in force and amusement. His ‘* Moral Tales,” without 
being very moral, contain ingenious incidents told with facility 
and grace. 

We believe that at the present day Arnaud’s ‘‘Delassemens de 
Vhomme sensible” and “Epreures du sentiment,” are not much 
read. Some ofthe stories are interesting and are related in an 
earnest unaffected manner that makes them the more impres- 
sive. We presume that they have little claim to originality, 
as we know many of them are mere translations from the 
English. 

Once upon a time the mawkish sentimentality of Florian was 
in good odour, but has now few admirers except among board- 
ing school misses. He is one of a school, such as Bitaubé in 
his ‘* Joseph,” Madame Cottin in her ‘‘ Prise de Jerico,” &c. 
that write what is called poetical prose, who forget that, as mere 
style, poetry can never equal prose; that in all metrical compo- 
sitions, words are often selected or expletives added not from 
their poetical beauty but to eke out the measure, and that per- 
fect aptness of expression is sacrificed to melody. ‘This man- 
ner of writing was probably introduced by prose translations, 
from the classic poets which induced many to suppose that all 
this verbiage was an essential part of poetry itself. ‘f Gonsal- 
vo de Cordova’’ is one of Florian’s most celcbrated novels; it 
is not as interesting as a very neat sketch of the history of the 
Moors in Spain that precedes it, which we think is the best of 
his writings, uoless, perhaps, we should except his fables. His 
‘*Nuima Pompilius,” “ William Tell,” and “ Estella” are over- 
done with sentimentality: like all his other works, they offer 
a very pleasing morality. 

Some of Bastide’s tales are lively, but are without character 
ordepth. He is more famous for the part he took in editing 
the ** Bibliotheque des Romans,” in which more than a hundred 
of the extracts or copies reduites are by him, though Mr. Dun- 
lop has, by mistake, stated that he supplied few articles in it.* 

We wonder that Restiff de la Bretonné should have ever 
obtained any celebrity. His numerous, rambling, disorderly 
productions are now deservedly forgotten. 

The “Adventures of Faublas,” by Louvet de Couvray, are done 
with great case and sprightliness of style; but it betrays a great 
poverty of invention to be eternally putting his hero in petticoats. 
The “ Liasons dangereuses,” by Choderlos de La Clos, a book of  \ 
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a similar kind, is not as interesting on several accounts. ‘The two 
principal characters are such monsters of vice as we believe 
never lived in any civilized society of modern times ; the let- 
ter form, too, always serves upa tale piece-meal. In point of 
style, it contains parts that, in elegance and force, far surpass 
any thing in Faublas. The Paris edition of 1796, 2 vols. Svo. 
is a beautiful book, to which plates are added more objectiona- 
ble than the text itself. We cannot leave these two immoral 
works, without noticing the great number of indecent writings 
that figure in the long list of French literature from the Fab- 
liaux down to the close of the eighteenth century. English 
literature, even from Chaucer, has been sometimes coarse, but 
rarely wilfully dissolute, and when works of an objectionable 
character have issued trom the press, they have been generally 
printed as vilely as their contents. In France, on the contrary, 
Piron, Grecourt, Faublas, the Liasons, &c. have appeared with 
all the charms of engraving and typography. It is not a little 
remarkable that the most obscene in both countries have been 
written. by clergymen, as Rabelais, Beroalde, Grecourt and 
Laurens in France, and Sterne and Swift in England! 

Near the close of the eighteenth century appeared the ‘ Paul 
and Virginia” of St. Pierre, one of the most attractive and af- 
fecting narratives to be found in any Janguage. Every thing 
charms in this lovely tale, whether we look to its amiable char- 
acters, graphic dese ‘riptions, pure sentiments, or flowing style. 
His Chaumiere Ludienne,” in attempting to paint a family of su- 
perhuman purity, loses sight of nature and becomes utterly 
romanesque ; we recollect to have read a novel in French, 
which, if we remember right, purported to be translated from 
the German, that had stolen the whole of this tale. Casimir 
Delavigne’s Tragedy of the Paria is founded on it. 

Among the imitations of Paul and Virginia, may be placed 
the * Atala” of Chateaubriand, but which, with its gorgeous over- 


loaded phraseology, is far from equalling i its predecessor. The 


story, it must be admitted, possesses pathos. His “* Martyrs” 
exhibits the same mystification and continued struggle at effect. 
Itisalways like gazing through a fog; we desery giant forms, half 
robed from view, and the rest imperfect and indistinct. We 
should say, from the power its author occasionally evinces in his 
numerous works, that his mind has run wild, for want of deep 
and exact thinking in early life. For we may lay it down as 
an universal rule that the cultivation of the imagination is ut- 
terly useless without the cultivation of the reasoning faculty, 
and that he who has not been trained to profound metaphysical 
investigation, will never make a poet, orator, or novelist. 
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The “Exiles of Siberia,” from its interesting detailsand simple 
manner, approaches much nearer to the chef d’ceuvre of St. 
Pierre. The other novels of Madame Cottin, especially “ Ma- 
thilde,” translated into English, under the title of the Saracen, 
display genuine feeling. Some of the French editions are 
preceded by a very good sketch of the Crusades, by Mi- 
chaud. 

Madame de Genlis, who is but recently dead, inundated 
France witha profusion ofbooks. She possessed no very high me- 
rit beyond the purity and correctness of style, on which she not a 
little prided herself. Her historical novels, such as the ** Duch- 
esse de la Valliere” and ‘* Madame de Maintenon,” are her most 
interesting. ‘‘Mademoisellede Clermont” isa tender, pretty lit- 
tle tale, but, even in this, there is an utter absence of deep poetic 
feeling. Her books for young people, as ‘** Adele et Theodore,” 
“Theatre d’ education,” Viellees du Chateau,” &c. are well suit- 
edtotheir purpose. Tuthe last, and elsewhere, she labours hard 
to show that the morality of France has been misrepresented 
in the “ Contes Moraux”’ of Marmontel ; a most hopeless effort, as 
long as history remains, to which the early life of Madame de 
Genlis herself would form no exception. 

{n noticing the writers since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, we shall not attempt strict chronological exact- 
ness. Among the females, Madame de Staé!, undoubtedly, oc- 
cupies the most elevated station. We have many objections to 
the plot of “ Corinna ;” in vivid descriptions, deep thinking and 
eloquent writing, it is a masterpiece. ‘Though inferior, ‘ Del- 
phine” is worthy of the same philosophic mind and vigorous 
pen. Her bon ami, Benjamin Constant, the celebrated states- 
man, ought not to be overlooked asa noveiist. His ** Adolphe” 
isa history and analysis of passion frightfully trae. We may 
observe, in passing, that fictions, whose principal interest lies 
in delineating the workings of the human bosom, never become 
sa popular as those that portray the outward exhibitions of pas- 
sions or the appearances of nature. All can see ; but very few ob- 
serve feelings attentively or analyze them correctly, and therefore 
they can only recognize the fidelity of the picture when it ex- 
hibits an organization analogous to their own. ‘Taste, delica- 
cy and sentiment distinguished Madame Flahaut, since Ma- 
dame de Souza, whose ‘ Adele de Senanges” deserves especial 
notice. Madame de Montolieu has written and translated 
enough almost to fill a library. “* Caroline of Litchfield,” from 
its well imagined scenes, ingenious plot and natural characters, 
has acquired her an European reputation. The denouement is 
prodigiously sensible, but after all, we are little pleased to see 
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the warmth and romance of first love exchanged for a match 
founded on the most perfect esteem! A limping husband, too, M 
makes but a lame figure. In her “Valeria,’”? Madame Krudener of 
recalls the intense feeling of Werther, and makes us lament ; pi 
a that one so well acquainted with the theory and practice of love ' ta 
a should so soon have turned devotee, evenina holier cause. Mes- th 
is dames Hadot, D’Arconville, Gottis and Hautpoul, the latter a ; lia 
a good writer in other departments of literature, have al) written al 
1g ugreeable novels. Before the appearance of the “‘ Ourika ”’ of is sp 
Ps the Duchess of Duras, the papers announced it in very myste- ; ga 
a rious terms, and puffed it cnough afterwards. It was then a is 
i, dramatized for several theatres. After all, it is a very little : “ 
a book, and nothing more than any of the educated and talented sal 
a ladies of the gay circles of Paris could have easily written. ste 
1 The heroine is a negress! There is no disputing about tastes, He 
i still, laying all Southern feeling out of the way, we think with his 
a lago, that “all nature tends to affect thuse of our clime, com- 
i plexion ” and degree. aft 
4 Besides Ourika, the French have a number of these negro po 
h novels, in which chivalric blackamoors and interesting negres- ’ we 
it ses figure with a sentiment and romance that would delight the ter 
af Abolition Society. La Valleé’s ** Negre comme il y a peu de in 
i Blanes,” displays a considerable degree of talent. Bug-jargal ing 
fi is done witha good deal of vigour, but would not be recognized a | 
a here as a faithful representation of the negro character. In- wa 
a struction is at least to be found in the ‘‘ Keledor’ of Baron ) 
|: Roger which transports us to Africa where the author resided the 
a many years. the 
Ofthe two novels of Montjoye the Quatre Espagnols” is much val 
i the best; the characters are well drawn and interesting. His wh 
e “Ines de Leon” isa creeping, tiresome book. ‘The ‘* Dot de Su- fro 
¥ zette”’ by Fieveée, is siinsple and attractive. Ducray Dumenil,a aff 
i most voluminous writer, was once a great favourite in the village des 
fe circulating libraries, where he loads a good number of shelves: rea 
mn for flatness and prolixity, he is only rivalled by a writer in Ger- tur 
ve . many who has a great circulation among the common people— wr 
Cramer. rou 
We have sometimes seen Count Xavier de Maistre compar- too 
a ed to Sterne, and although we cannot perceive any strong re- Tr 
; semblance, we consider his ‘‘ Voyage autour de ma Chambre” as ] 
remarkably humourous and amusing. His Tales are not ex- of 
traordinary : the one detailing the real incidents on which Pr 
Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia is founded, is far surpassed not 
by the work of Madame Cottin. ae 
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Picard, a successful dramatic writer, has been called the 
Moliere of the present day and has imitated Le Sage, from both 
of whom he stands removed in about the same degree. All his 
productions show the band of a regular artist; they exhibit 
taste and skill but it is not the ease and abundance of the au- 
thors of Gil Blas and Tartuffe. In his “ Eugene and Wil- 
liam,” the character of Eugene is well conceived and kept up, 
although it leaves a painful feeling for an elegant man that, in 
spite of his errors, excites interest. Old uncle Cesar in the 
same tale ts maintained with a good sense and prudence that 
is very much in the manner of the Dean of Coleraine. His 
“Gil Blas of the Revolution” is lively and often witty. His 
satire instead of being like that of Le Sage, subordinate to the 
story, is too prominent not to force us to see what is intended. 
He always writes with a moral in view and generally illustrates 
his principles with success. 

Whenever D’Arlincourt publishes any thing all Paris runs 
after it—C'est si dréle. Yet very few admire him. It is im- 
possible to deny him much imagination and invention, but his 
works are filled with improbable, exaggerated incidents, writ- 
ten In an inverted and obscure style that is utterly sui generis 
in the French language. From the number of wild and strik- 
ing situations in them they form fine subjects for scenic display. 
‘The Solitary” has been repeatedly dramatized, and “Ipsiboe”’ 
was represented at the grand opera and perhaps elsewhere. 

Keratry, a writer of some reputation on belles lettres and 
the tine arts, has also succceded as a novelist. Pougens, au- 
thor of a “ Derivative Dictionary of the French Language” and 
various other learned works, has published a number of Tales 
which are a little Gesneric in their manner, but are surprising 
from one who has been blind for the last forty years. ‘ Abel” 
affords some striking lessons. Quite as much reputation as it 
deserves has been given to Salvandy’s ‘“‘ Don Alonzo.” The 
real and fictitious events are unskilfully mingled, nor is a widow 
turned dragoona very attractive heroine. We know little of the 
writings of Charles Nodier. His * John Sbogar” shows a vigo- 
rous, elegant and graphic pen, though the plot and incidents are 
too romanesque. 'The description, at the beginning, of the bay of 
Trieste, is one of the most exquisite we have ever read. 

Here we must pause. We might mention Jouy, the author 
of the ‘‘ Hermite de la Chaussee d’Antix,” and Villemain the 
Professor, but whatever may be their other merits they have 
not added to their iaurels by novel writing. Marchangy’s 
“Tristan le Voyageur,” like the Anacharsis of Barthelemy is 
only a frame for exhibiting knowledge to advantage. 
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Walter Scott who has found imitators in the German Van- 
dervelde, the Swiss Zschocke, the Belgian Moke, the Italian 
Manzoni, and our own Cooper, has also created a school in 
France. The historian Sismondi in “Julia Severa” gave a valu- 
able picture of France in the fifth century. It has not wit or 
life enough to make it popular with those who read merely for 
amusement. The only scene in the book is where be in- 
troduces Saint Sennoch. Without rivaling the great master 
the ** Cinq Mars” of Alfred de Vigny and the “ Barracades,” and 
** Etats de Blois,’ maintain an honourable competition. M. 
Merimee is one of the best of this school. He unites, with great 
skill, vivid action with authentic materials. 

The chronicle of Charles LX, can scarcely be said to have 
a regular story. Its great value, is that wt gives a picture of 
the times with fidelity and life. The scene opens, a little be- 
fore the massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; when a hollow peace 
had been patched up between the catholics and protestants; 
but the angry passions of iguorant and bigoted sectarians had 
by no means subsided. ‘The two principal characters are Ber- 
nard de Mergy of a distinguished protestant family, and his 
brother George, who had become catholic. The story thus 


commences. 


‘** Not far from Paris, on the road to Etampes, may still be seen a 
large square building, with pointed windows, ornamented with rude 
sculpture. Over the door is a niche, once filled by a stone image of 
the virgin, which, at the revolution, underwent the fate of many saints 
of both sexes, and was broken with great ceremony, by the president of 
the revolutionary club of Larcy. Another virgin has been since sub- 
stituted, which, though made of plaister only, keeps up, by the aid of 
some siken rags, and bits of broken glass, a tolerable show, and gives 
an air of respectability, to the inn of Claude Giraut. About two centu- 
ries ayo, that is to say, in 1572, this building was, as now, destined for 
the relief of thirsty travellers, but it then bore quite a different appear- 
ance. The walls were covered with inscriptions, attesting the various 
fortunes of the civil wars. Here might be read, ‘long live the Prince ;’ 
there, ‘the Duke of Guise forever, death to the Hugenots.’ A little 
farther on, some soldier had drawn with a coal, a gibbet and body, 
and, for fear of mistake,'had written underneath, ‘Gaspard de Chatil- 
lon.’ However, it would appear, that the protestants had afterwards 
reigned in their turn; for the name of their chief had been erased, and 
that of the Duke of Guise put in his place. Other inscriptions half 
effaced, difficult to decipher, and still more difficult to express in de- 
cent terms, proved that the king and his mother had been as little re- 
spected as these heads of parties. But the poor virgin seemed to have 
suffered the most severely from civil and religious fury, being shivered 
in twenty places by the balls of the Huguenots, who thus attested their 
zeal for the destruction of what they termed pagan images. While the 
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devout catholic took off his hat, on passing the statue, the protestant 
thought himself obliged to prove his skill as a marksman upon it, and 
when successful, went off as well satisfied as if he had destroyed the 
beast of the Apocalypse, and put down idolatry. 

‘** Peace had now been made for some months, between the contend- 
ing parties; but it was sworn with the lips only, and not registered in the 
heart. Animosity still subsisted unabated, on both sides. Every thing 
seemed to prove that the war had scarcely ceased, and would soon 
break out again. 

“ 'The inn of the Golden Lion was filled with soldiers. By their 
odd costume, and foreign accent, they might easily be recogmzed as 
one of those bands of German cavalry called Reiters, who were in the 


habit of serving the protestant party particularly when they expected 
to be well paid.” p. 23. 


Bernard Mergy, who stops at this inn on his road to Paris, 
is rifled during the night of his money by a merry black eyed 
gipsey, and of his horse by the Reiters. Arriving in the capi- 
tal he encounters by hazard his apostate brother. 


* At this moment captain George, having accidentally turned his 
head perceived Mergy, and uttering a cry of surprise, rashed with open 
arms towards him. Mergy hesitated not a moment and folded him to 
his bosom. Had their meeting, perhaps, been less sudden, he would 
have endeavoured to arm himself “with indiffereuce ; but surprise re- 
stored to nature all her rights, and they viewed each other like two 
friends who have met after a long voyage.” p. 59. 


George had been insulted grossly by the Prince of Conde, 
and in a fit of indignation went over to the catholics, by whom 


he was well received, in the hope of meeting his enemy on the 
field of battle. 


‘“** Tam now a catholic,’ said George in a calmer tone; ‘ this religion 
is as good as any other, and it is easy to kcep on fair terms with its 
bigots. Look at this lovely Madonna, it is the portrait of an Italian 
eourtesan. The fools admire my piety and cross themselves before the 
pretended virgin. Believe me, | get off on better terms with them 
than with your ministers. I can live as I please, by making very 
slight sacrifices to the opinions of the vulgar. I go sometimes to mass, 
there I see a number of pretty women. I must have a confessor ; 
Parbleu! Vhave a fine fellow of acordelier, formerly a dragoon, who, 
for a crown, gives me a ticket of confession, and carries my love letters 
to his pretty penitents, into the bargain. Oh! vive la Messe.’ 

** Mergy could not help smiling. 

*** Look there, that is my mass book,’ said the captain, tossing him a 
nchly bound volume in a velvet case, with silver clasps. ‘ Those hours 
are equal to your prayer books.’ 

“* Mergy read on the back, “‘ Hours for the court.” * The binding is 
handsome,’ said he, disdainfully returning the book. 
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“The captain opened and handed it to him, with a smile. Mergy 
read the title page. * The most terrible life of the renowned Gargantua, 
father of Pantagruel ; composed by the learned Alcofibras, distiller of 
quintessence.” p. 80. 


In one of his promenades, Bernard saw Diane de Turgis, 
then the reigning belle. 


* A fine looking woman mounted on a white mule, led by a squire, 
and followed by two lacqueys, attracted Mergy’s attention. Her dress 
was after the newest fashion, and quite stiff with embroidery. As far 
as he could judge, she was handsome ; for every one knows that the la- 
dies of those days never went out without a mask. Hers was of black 
velvet; and by what appeared through the eye-holes you might guess 
that she had a skin of dazzling whiteness, and dark blue eyes. She 
reined in her mule, while passing the young men, and even seemed to 
look at Mergy with some attention. As she went by every hat was 
made to sweep the ground, and she nodded gracefully in return to the 
numerous salutations, offered her by a throng of admirers. A gentle 
puff of wind, raising up the bottom of a white satin robe, gave a 
glimpse of a little white velvet shoe and a delicate ancle, with a rose- 
coloured stocking. 

‘*** Who is this lady who seems to attract so much attention?’ said 
Mergy with curiosity. ‘ Already in love?’ cried Beville; ‘ However, 
every one yields to her; Huguenots and Papists all are in love with the 
Countess Diane de Turgis.’ 

*** Sheis one of the beauties of the court,” added George, ‘ and one 
of the most dangerous Circes to our young gallants. But peste! she 
is a citadel not easily taken.’ * How many duels does she count,’ says 
Mergy, laughing. 

*** Oh! she counts only by scores,’ replied the Baron de Vaudreuil ;’ 
but the best is, that she wanted to fight herself, and sent a formal chal- 
lenge to a lady of the court, who had offended her.’ 

** A pretty story, that,’ said Mergy. 

* * Tt would not be the first,’ said George, ‘ which has been fought in 
our days. She sent Madame de Saint Foix a regular challenge in due 
form, to mortal combat, with a sword and dagger, and en chemise, like 
a real raffiné.’ 

‘“«¢] should like to have been second to one of these ladies,’ said the 
Chevalier de Rheincy. 

*** And did the duel take place ?” said Mergy. 

*** No;’ replied George, ‘ the affair was adjusted.’ 

** * Yes,” observed Vaudreuil, * you ought to know that; for you made 
it up yourself; you were Madame de Saint Foix’s lover at the time.’ 

‘*¢* Not more than yourself,’ replied the captain, in a most discreet 
tone of voice. * Madame de Turgis is like Vaudreuil,’ said Beville; 
‘she makes a Salmagundi of religion, and the manners of the time ; 


she wishes to fight a duel, which, according, to my notions, is a mortal _ 


sin, and hear two masses a day.’ 
*** Come let me alone with my mass,’ said Vaudreuil. 
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*** Yes, she does go to mass,’ said Rheincy, ‘ but it is only to show 
her face unmasked.’ ‘ That carries a great many women to mass, I 
believe,’ observed Mergy, glad to find an opportunity of passing a jest 
upon the religion which he did not himself profess. 

“** Yes, and to the conventicles too,’ said Beville.’ p. 63. 


De Mergy, at court, was so fortunate as to attract the atten- 
tion of the beautiful Diane. ‘This did not escape the observa- 
tion of her lover Count Comininges, the most redoubtable duel- 
list of the day; who thereupon insulted de Mergy so grossly, 
that a challenge was the immediate consequence. 


‘** The captain got up first, and said in a hoarse voice, ‘ we must go.’ 
He pulled his hat down over his eyes, and went rapidly to the river, 
where they embarked. The boatman, who took for granted the motive 
which led them to the Pré-au-cleres, exerted himself, and rowing hard, 
began to relate how, last month, two gentlemen, one of whom was 
named the Count Comminges, had done him the honour of hiring his 
boat in order that they might fight at their ease, and without fear of 
interruption ; and how Monsieur de Comminges’ adversary had been 
run through the body, and had besides tumbled into the Seine, whence 
he, the boatman, had never been able to draw hin out. 

** As they were reaching the shore, they perceived a boat, with two 
persons in it, crossing the nver somewhat lower down. ‘They are our 
men’ said the Captain, ‘stay there.” He met them on landing, and 
found them to be Comminges and Viscount de Beville. 

“* Aha!’ said the latter embracing him, and laughing, ‘ is it you or 
your brother whom Comminges is to kill?’ 
~ “The Captain and Comminges bowed distantly to each other. 

“** Sir,’ said the Captain, as soon as Beville had done embracing 
him, ‘I consider it my duty to endeavour to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences of a quarrel, in which the honour of neither party is involved. 
1 am sure my friend here, (pointing to Beville) will unite his efforts 
with mine.’ 

** Beville shook his head with a negative grimace. 

““*My brother is very young,’ pursued George, ‘ without name, as 
without experience in arms, and is consequently obliged to be more 
particular than another. You, Sir, on the contrary, enjoy a high de- 
gree of reputation, which would only be increased, by your atknow- 
ledging, in presence of Monsieur Beville and myself, that " 

* Comminges interrupted him by a loud laugh; ‘are you jesting, 
Captain? or do you think [I would quit my mistress, atso early an 
hour, and cress the Seine, only to make excuses to a driveller ?” 

*** You forget, Sir, that it is my brother you are speaking of." 

**¢ What do I care, if it were your father, or your whole family ?” 

“** Well, Sir, if you please, you shall have to do with the whole fa- 
mily, and as I am the eldest, you shall begin with me.’ 

“ Excuse me, Captain, I am obliged, by the laws of duelling, to fight 
the person who has first insulted me. Your brother’s rights of priority, 
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are imprescriptible, as they say at the palace of justice. When I have 
done with him, I shall be at your command. 

“** That is perfectly just’ said Beville, ‘and for my part, I will not 
allow any other mode of proceeding.’ 

‘“* Mergy, surprised at the length of the interview, slowly drew near, 
and came up just in time to hear his brother load Con ninges with in- 
vectives, even calling him coward ; to which he merely replied, with im- 
perturbable sang-froid, ‘ 1 will attend to you after I have settled my af- 
fair with your brother.’ 

‘“* Mergy seized his brother’s arm. ‘ George, is this the way in which 
youtreat me? Would you wish me, in your piace, to act as you are 
now doing? Sir,’ turning to Comminges, ‘I am ready, we will begin 
as soon as you please.’ 

*** Directly’ replied he. 

*** Admirable, my dear fellow,’ said Beville, squeezing Mergy’s 
hand, ‘ you will inake something yet, unless we have the misfortune to 
bury you here.’ 

** Comminges took off his doublet, and untied the ribbons of his shoes, 
as a sign that he had no intention of retreating a single step; this was 
a custom among professed duellists. Mergy and Beville did the same ; 
the Captain alone had not thrown off his cloak. 

“** Well, friend George,’ said Beville, ‘ what are you standing there 
for? You and I must havea bouttoo. We are not to remain here with 
our arms folded, while our friends are fighting. We must play Anda- 
lusians.’ 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 

*** Do you think I am jesting ? I swear upon my faith, that you shall 
fight me. The devil take me if you shall not.’ 

“«* You are a fool and a madman,’ said the Captain coolly. 

*** You shall explain those two words to me, parbleu / or I shall be 
under the necessity of ’ — he raised his sheathed sword to strike George. 

** * Well, be it so, if you will have it,’ replied the Captain ; and he 
was in his shirt sleeves in a moment. 

* Comminges, with a peculiar grace, gave his sword a shake, and 
the scabbard flew off to the distance of twenty steps. Beville tried to 
do the same ; but his scabbard remained attached to the blade, which 
was considered a piece of awkwardness, as well as a bad sign. 

“The two brothers drew their swords with less ostentation of skill, 
but threw aside the scabbard, which might have incommoded them. 
Each took his stand, with his naked rapier in his right hand, and his 
dagger in the left. ‘The four weapons crossed each other at the same 
instant. 

‘“* George, at the first onset, by a manceuvre which the Italian Profes- 
sors called liscio disporda, é cavare alla vita, disarmed Beville, and put 
his sword to his breast ; but instead of running him through, he lower- 
ed his point, and said coolly, ‘ you are no match for me. Let us stop 
before I get into a passion.’ 

* Beville turned pale, when he saw George’s sword at his breast ; 
somewhat confounded, he held out his hand, and both having struck 
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their rapiers in the ground, bent their whole attention on the princi- 
pals. 

‘** Mergy was brave and cool, he understood the use of his weapon 
well, and was much superior in bodily strength to Comminges. He 
contented himself, for sometime, with parrying prudently, always ad- 
vancing, whenever Commiuges seemed disposed to do so himself, and 
thus keeping his point at his face, whilst he covered his own breast with 
his dagger. ‘This unexpected resistance irritated Comminges. He 
actually grew pale, but paleness in a man of his known courage, only 
indicated anger, and he became more furious in his attacks. At one 
pass, he skilfully threw up Mergy’s sword, and making a desperate 
lunge, would have infallibly pierced him outright, bat for a circumstance 
almost miraculous. The point of the rapier met the reliquary of po- 
lished gold, upon which it slipped, and took an oblique direction ; in- 
stead of entering the breast, it only penetrated the skin, and glancing 
around the rib, came out two inches distance. Before Comminges 
could withdraw his sword, Mergy gave him so violent a stab with his 
dagger, that he lost his own balance, and fell to the ground, Commin- 
ges, at the same moment, dropped upon him, so that the seconds thought 
them both dead. 

Mergy leaped up in a trice, and recovered his sword which had es- 
caped from him in the fall. Comminges remained motionless. Be- 
ville lifted him up: his face was covered with blood; on wiping it, it 
appeared that the dagger had entered his eye, and doubtless penetrated 
the brain, for he was already dead. p. 138. 


The description of the jollity, and good nature of a catholic 
priest is very much like Father O'Flaherty, in the Children of the 
Abbey. His strange sermon may appear exaggerated, but is 
precisely similar to those preached not long ago in Spain, if we 
may credit the witty author of Friar Gerund. 


** As Captain George and his brother were crossing the church, look- 
ing for a convenient place near the preacher, their attention was arous- 
ed by loud laughs, proceeding from the sacristy ; they went in, and sawa 
large, fat, and powerfully formed man, with a joyous and radiant face, 
clothed in a St. Francis’ frock, and engaged in a very animated conver- 
sation with half a dozen young men richly dressed. 

‘** Come, make haste my children,’ said he, ‘ the ladies are getting 
impatient ; give me my text.’ 

‘*¢*'Tell us about the tricks these same ladies play their husbands,’ 
said one of the young men, whom George recognized as Beville. 

“‘ There is matter enough there, | confess, my boy. But I can say noth- 
ing equal to the sermon of the preacher of Pointoise, who cried out, ‘I 
am going to throw my cap at her amongst you, who has planted the 
greatest number of horns on her husband’s head.’ As soon as he said 
this, every woman lifted up her arm, or her cloak, to parry the expected 
blow. 
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“¢¢Oh Father Lubin,’ said another, ‘ I only came to sermon hecause 
you were to preach ; tell us something enlivening; talk about the sin 
of love, which is so much the fashion now-a-days.’ 

*** 'The fashion ; yes, the fashion of you gentlemen, who are only 
twenty-five years old. As for me, [ count good fifty-six. At my age, 
people should say nothing about love. I have forgotten even what the 
sin is. 

*** Make no such long faces, Father Lubin. You can talk about love 
as well as any of us. We know you.’ 

** Yes,’ said Peville, ‘ preach about Juxury ; all the ladies will say, 
you are filled with your subject.’ 

“The Cordelier answered this pleasantry by a mischievous wink, 
which clearly indicated the pleasure he received from hearing himself 
reproached with the vices of youth. 

*** No, no; I will do no such thing ; for the court-ladies would not 
confess to me, if I were too severe upon that head. Faith, if I did touch 
upon it, it would be merely to point out how ifallibly they will be 
dainned for -—- such trifles.’ 

“** Here is the Captain. Come, George, give us a text, Father Lu- 
bin has agreed to preach upon the first subject we give him.’ 

*** Yes,’ said the Monk, ‘ but you must make haste. Mort de ma vie! 
I should be in my pulpit already.’ 

“* Peste! Father Lubin! you swear like the king,’ said the Cap- 
tain. 

*** T will bet he does not swear in his sermon.’ 

** Why not, if the notion seized me ? replied Father Lubin, boldly. 

*** I will wager ten pistoles, you dare not.’ 

** Ten pistoles ? Done.’ 

** * Beville,’ said the Captain, ‘ I will go with you halves.’ 

** * No, no,’ replied he, ‘ | want to get the Father’s money all to my- 
self; and if he swear, faith, 1 shall not regret my ten pistoles. It is 
worth ten pistoles to hear a preacher swear.’ 

** *T have gained them already,’ said the Friar, ‘I shall begin my 
sermon with an oath. Oh! you gentlemen seem to think, because 
you wear a rapier by your side, and a feather in your hat, that you 
alone havea right toswear. But you shall see.’ 

“Thus saying, he left the sacristy ; and walked up into the pulpit. 
A profound silence instantly pervaded the assembly—the preacher cast 
his eyes around upon the crowd, as if looking for his antagonist, and as 
soon as he discovered him, leaning against a pillar, precisely opposite, 
he knit his eyebrows, put his hand on his hip, and cried out in a voice of 
anger— 

“** My dear brethren; by the virtue! by the death! by the blood! 
—— A murmur of surprise and indignation interrupted the preacher, 
or rather filled up the pause he had left on purpose ‘of God,’ 


continued the Cordelier, in the tone of a snuffling devotee, ‘ we are 
saved and delivered from hell.’ 

‘“* A roar of laughter interrupted him a second time ; Beville took out 
his purse, and shook it with a peculiar smile at the preacher, as if ad- 
mitting that he had lost. 
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‘¢ * Well my brethren,’ continued the imperturbable Friar Lubin, ‘ you 
are now content, are you not? We are saved, and delivered from hell. 
‘These, you will say, are fine words; we may just fold our arms in 
quiet, and take our pleasure. We are clear of that horrid hell-fire, 
and, as for purgatory, it is nothing more than the burn of a candle, 
which can easily be cured, with an unction, and a dozen of masses. So 
come ! let us eat, drink, and enjoy ourselves.’ 

‘“* * Hardened sinners that ye are, this is your calculation. But Fa- 
ther Lubin tells you, you reckon without your host.’ 

‘“** As for you heretics, and Huguenots, do, you think our Saviour 
shed his precious blood to save you from hell? That would, indeed, be 
casting pearls to swine. Instead of which, he cast swine to pearls. 
Et ecce impetu abiit totus grex preceps inmare. He cast ten thousand 
swine, headlong, into the sea, and there, may all heretics and Hugue- 
nots follow them.’ 

** At this, the orator cleared his throat, and stopped, for an instant, 
to look at the audience, and enjoy the effects of his eloquence upon 
the faithful. He continued—* This being the case, I would advise you, 
my Huguenot masters, to repent, and that in a hurry, or —— you will 
neither go to heaven, nor ever be delivered from hell. So turn your 
heels upon the conventicle, and cry heigho for mass.’ 

** * And you, my dear catholic brethren, you, who are rubbing your 
hands, and licking your fingers, thinking yourselves already in the sub- 
urbs of paradise ; I tell you, that living as you do at court, you are far- 
ther off, than it is from St. Lazare to the gate of St. Denis even 
if you take the shortest path.’ 

* Brother Lubin continued in this strain of eloquence for some time, 
and when he quitted the pulpit, an admirer of his remarked, that the 
sermon, which had only lasted one hour, contained thirty-seven points, 
and innumerable witticisms, similar to those just cited. Catholics and 
protestants joined in their admiration of the preacher, who stood at the 
foot of the pulpit stairs, surrounded by a crowd, who were eagerly of- 
fering him their congratulations. p. 86. 


As a reward for his valour, Bernard became the successor of 
Comminges, in the good graces of Diane, and his intrigues 
with her are related with a good deal of interest ; but he was 
obliged to hide himself, for some time, to escape the pursuit of 
the friends of his deceased rival. Captain George went tothe 
admiral Coligny, to request his intercession in favour of his 
brother ; unfortunately they parted with a quarrel. 


*** A man,’ said the admiral to George, ‘ who has denied his reli- 
gion, has no right to talk of honor.’ The king, who bad heard the al- 
tercation, requested George to come to him after the mass. 

‘** The king was seated at a little table, writing ; he motioned to him 
to remain silent, as if he feared he might lose the chain of ideas which 
occupied him at the moment. The captain remained standing in a re- 
spectful attitude, at a short distance ; and employed himself in survey- 
ing the room, and observing its decorations. ‘They were very simple. 
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being little else than implements of the chase, hanging, in confusion, 
from the wall. A fine picture of the virgin, with a branch of box over 
it, was suspended between a long arquebus anda hunting horn. The 
table, at which the monarch sat, was covered with papers and books ; a 
rosary and a little mass-book lay ou the floor, among nets and hawk’s 
bells, and a large grey-hound was sleeping on a cushion near by. 

** Suddenly the king threw his pen on the ground, in a rage, and 
muttering an oath between his teeth, started up, and paced the floor of 
the cabinet, with his eyes fixed onthe ground. Then, as if first per- 
ceiving George, he started at him, and said, ‘ Ah, is it you? 

** The captain bowed to the ground. 

“**T am glad to see you, I have something to say to you—but—“* He 
paused ; his head again sunk upon his breast, and he seemed absorbed 
in thought. The captain, meanwhile, stood motionless, his left foot ad- 
vanced, some inches beyond his right, his neck stretched out, his mouth 
half open—in fine, the very emblem of attention. 

“ "They both remained silent forsome minutes. The king, at length, 
sat down, and rested his head on his hand, asif fatigued. 

“** The devil take the rhyme,’ cried he stamping his foot on the floor, 
and making the room echo to the rattling of his spurs. The grey- 
hound suddenly awoke, took the noise for a signal to himself and going 
up to the king’s chair, put his fore paws upon his knees, and gaped 
without ceremony ; so difficult it is to teach dogs the etiquette of court. 
The king pushed him down, and looking at the captain, said, ‘ excuse 
me George, but this d-~d rhyme has almost turned my brain.’ 

‘*** Perhaps I disturb your majesty,’ said the Captain, bowing low. 

“«* Not at all: not at all,” he got up, and laying his hand on George’s 
shoulder, smiled, but only with the lips, his eyes taking no part in it ; 
then, as if seeking some mode of beginning, he said, ‘ are you still fati- 
gued with the last day’s chase {—the stag kept us long at bay.’ 

** * Sire, I should be unfit to command a troop in your majesty’s ser- 
vice, if so short a ride could fatigue me. ‘The Duke of Guise, in the 
last war, used to call me the Albanian, from seeing me always on horse 
back.’ 

*** Yes, yes: I have heard you an are excellent horseman. Are you 
also a good shot?” 

“** Pretty good; yet I am far from possessing the skill of your ma- 
jesty. That is granted to but few.’ 

“** Here do see that arquebus? load it with a dozen buck-shot, and 
I wager that at sixty paces you lodge every one of them in the breast of 
any scoundrel at whom you aim.’ 

*** Sixty paces! it is adong shot; but your majesty estimates my 
power by your own.’ 

** And, continued the king, ‘a single ball, if it fit well, at two hundred.’ 

“* The king handed the arquebus to George. 

*** It is beautifully worked,’ said the Captain, and after examining it, 
he added, ‘ it seems to be an excellent piece.’ 

“* Ah, I see you know something about arms, my brave fellow. 
Hold it off. The Captain obeyed. 
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*** An arquebus is an admirable contrivance,’ continued Charles, 
slowly. ‘Ata hundred paces, and with a little motion of the finger, 
we can get rid of an enemy in spite of cuirass, or coat of mail, for nei- 
ther can stand against a good ball.’ 

“| have already stated that Charles [X., whether from a habit of 
his childhood, or from natural timidity never looked in the face of the 
person to whom he was speaking. This time, however, he fixed his 
eyes upon the Captain, with a peculiar expression. George was the 
first to look down; the king did the same directly, and there was a 
momentary pause. George began. 

*** Whatever skill we may have in fire arms, the sword and lance 
are surer—and—’ 

‘*** But the arquebus,—’ interrupted Charles, with a smile of undefi- 
nable meaning ; he paused, then added,‘ 1 hear you have been bitterly 
insulted by the Admiral !” 

Sire!” 

“* I know it all—exactly. But I should be glad to hear it from 
yourself.’ 

“¢Itis but too true, Sire. I went to him on account of an unlucky 
affair in which I was deeply concerned - . 

*** Your brother’s duel? Parbleu! a fine young fellow, kills a man 
handsomely, I like him the more for it. Comminges was a puppy, and 
got what jhe deserved; but mort de ma vie! how came the old grey 
beard to quarrel with you about it ?” 

“**] fear it was on account of our difference of creed, and my con- 
version, which I thought forgotten.’ 

Forgotten 

‘“** Your Majesty has set so good an example in that particular: your 
impartiality.’ 

“** Let me tell you, comrade, that the Admiral never forgets.’ 

*** So I have discovered, Sire,’ replied George, his countenance dark- 
ening. 

**'Fell me Captain what do you intend to do?’ 

Sire,’ 

“** Yes, speak openly.’ 

*** Sire, I am too poor, and the Admiral too old for me to challenge 
him. Besides,’ bowing as if he wished to efface the impression of what 
he considered too bold a speech, ‘if such were in my power, I should 
fear that by so doing, I might forfeit the favour of your Majesty.’ 

*** Pshaw,’ cried the king, leaning on George’s shoulder. 

*** Luckily,’ continued the Captain, ‘ my honour is not at the Admi- 
ral’s disposal; and if any one of my own rank should dare to throw 
any doubt upon it, I should supplicate your Majesty to permit ——.’ 

*** Provided you do not let your revenge fall upon the Admiral. 
Yet he is daily becoming more insolent.’ 

‘* George started in surprise. 

‘*** Yes, he has insulted you grievously,’ continued Charles, ‘ most 
grievously, I hear. A gentleman is not a lacquey, and there are things 
not to be borne, even from a prince.’ 
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*** But in what way can [ avenge myself; he would consider it be- 
neath his rank to fight me.’ 

** * Perhaps he would; but’—the King took up the arquebus, brought 
it to his shoulder, and said, significantly, ‘do you understand me ?’ 

* The Captain drew back. The monarch had explained himself. 
Could any doubts remain, the diabolical expression of his features were 
enough to set them at rest. 

‘* * What, Sire! You advise me to ——. 

“* The King struck the but of the arquebus violently on the floor ; 
then looking furiously at George, he cried out, 

* * Advise you! Damnation! I advise you—nothing. 

** The Captain could make no reply. He only did what most others 
would have done in his place, he bowed, and looked down on the floor. 
Charles resumed in a kinder tone, 

** Tt would be nothing more than taking a good shot at him to 
avenge your injured honour. I should think nothing of it, by the bow- 
els of the Pope! A gentleman has nothing so precious as his honour, 
and to it he must sacrifice every thing. Besides, these Chatillons are 
as proud and insolent as a hangman’s apprentice. The scoundrels 
would twist my neck if they could, and put themselves in my throne—I 
never see the Admiral] without wishing to tear every hair from his beard. 

** To this torrent of words, coming from one who was, in geueral, 
very sparing of them, George could make no reply. 

“* Well! par le sang et par la téte / what will you do? If [ were in 
your place, | would waylay him as he came out of his conventicle— 
would post myself at some window, and send a good shot through him. 
Parbleu'! My cousin of Guise would thank you for the deed, and 
you would have brought peace on the whole nation. Really, the par- 
paillot is much more the king of France than myself. You must teach 
the ruffian not to wound a gentleman’s honour again. A wound in a 
man’s honour can only be repaid by a wound in the body.’ 

**¢'The honour of a gentleman can never be reclaimed by assassination.’ 

* The Prince seemed thunderstruck at this reply. He remained mo- 
tionless, holding out the arquebus towards the Captain, which he seem- 
ed to offer as an instrument of vengeance—his lips very pale, and half 
opened, and his haggard eyes glared wildly around. At length, the 

n dropped from his trembling fingers, and fell rattling on the floor. 
The Captain took it up, and the king fell into his chair; his head hung 
duwn upon his breast, and the convulsive movements of his features 
betokened the struggle going on in his mind. 

Captain,’ said he at length, ‘where is your company of light- 
horse quartered. 

At Meaux, Sire. 

** *In a few days you will receive the orders to join it, and lead it 
yourself to Paris. Good morning.’ 

** This was said rather angrily, and Charles, pointing to the door of 
the cabinet, gave him to understand, that the audience was ended. The 
Captain was retiring with the usual ceremony, when the king, sudden- 
ly starting up, seized him by the arm, and said, 

** * Silence—Remember—you understand me.’”’ p. 186. 
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The treacherous Charles IX. had only made peace with the 
protestants to lull them into security, and thinking that all was 
ripe to accomplish their destruction, he commenced with the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which Coligny and the prin- 
cipal Huguenots were assassinated. Bernard, during that 
dreadful night, was with his fair mistress, who concealed him 
till the slaughter was over. The war recommenced, and the 
two brothers, true to their different religions, found themselves 
in the opposite armies at the siege of Rochelle. One of the 
most dreadful events resulting from civil war, and historically 
true, is described by the author. 


* A captain, with about fifty soldiers, were lodged in the mill. The 
officer, in his night-cap and drawers, holding a pillow in one hand, 
and his sword in the other, opened the door, and came out to see what 
was the matter: far from suspecting an attack, he thought the noise 
proceeded from a quarrel among his own men. He was soon unde- 
ceived, by a stab from a pike, which stretched him, bathed in his blood, 
onthe ground. ‘The soldiers had time to secure the doors of the mill 
within, and defended themselves with courage, firing through the win- 
dows; but around the building, was piled a heap of hay and boards, 
intended for the construction of gabions ; the protestants set fire to it, 
and, in an instant, the whole tower was enveloped in flames. Dread- 
ful cries were heard within ; the roof was burning as well as the door, 
which had been so strongly barracaded, that it could not be opened even 
by the unfortunate catholics themselves. If they endeavoured to leap 
from the window, they fell into the flames, or were received on the 
points of pikes. A horrible circumstance now occurred, An ensign, 
clad in complete armour, endeavoured to leap out of a narrow window, 
as the rest were doing. ‘To the lower edge of his cuirass was attached, 
according to custom, a kind of iron skirt, covering his thighs, made 
somewhat in the shape of an inverted funnel, so as to allow full liberty 
inwalking. ‘The window was not large enough to allow the passage 
of this part of his armour, and the ensign, in his confusion, had thrown 
himself forward, with so much force, that he remained fixed and mo- 
tionless, as if held in a vice. The flames reached him, heated his 
armour, and he was burnt slowly, as in a furnace, or in the famous 
bull of Phalaris. The poor sufferer uttered the most frightful shrieks, 
and tossed about his arms, imploring assistance. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause among the assailants, then altogether, and seemingly by 
common conseut, they gave a loud shout, to prevent themselves from 
hearing the groans of the burning man. He disappeared in a vortex 
of flame and smoke, and was seen to fall amid the ruins of the tower, 
with his helmet red-hot.” p. 270. 


In one of the rencounters during the siege, Captain George 
was mortally wounded by a ball fired from the troops under 
the command of Bernard. The abuses that the clergy used 
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to exercise in the functions of their different creeds, at that 
time, is related by the author with great spirit and truth; and 
although we have lengthened our extracts more than we first 
intended, still we think the dying scene worth selecting, 


* A minister appeared with a bible under his arm. 

My son,’ said he, now that you are 

* Enough. I know all you are going to say, but it is no use to waste 
your breath I am a catholic. 

** * A catholic !’ exclaimed Beville, ‘ are you no longer an atheist ?’ 

“© * You were brought up in the reformed religion,’ said the minister, 
‘and at this solemn and terrible moment, when you are soon to appear 
before the supreme judge of the thoughts and actions 

*** Let me alone. I ama catholic, I tell you.’ 

But—’ 

“** Captain Dietrich, will you nottake pity upon me? You have 
already rendered me one service, let me beg another of you. Let me 
be permitted to die without any more exhortations., 

*** Retire, Sir,’ said Nornstein, to the Minister. ‘Do you not see 
that he is in no humour to hear you?’ 

*** La Noue beckoned the Monk, who approached directly.’ 

“«* There is a priest of your own ‘eligion,’ said he to George. ‘ We 
impose no restraint upon the consciences of men.’ 

*** Monk or Minister, let them both go to the devil,’ cried George. 

** The Monk and the Minister each took a side of the bed, and seem- 
ed determined to dispute the possession of the dying man. 

*** The gentleman is a catholic,’ said the Monk. 

‘**But he was born a protestant, and belongs to me,’ said the Minister. 

But he was converted.” 

‘* * He is determined to die in the faith of his fathers.’ 

‘** Confess your sins, my son.’ 

*** Repeat your creed.’ 

*** Will you not die a good catholic ?’ 

*“* Take away this agent of Antichrist,’ shouted the Minister.’ find- 
ing that most of the bystanders were on his side. 

“A Huguenot soldier seized the Monk by his girdle and pulled him 
away, crying ‘ get out, you bald-pated gallows bird. We sing no more 
masses in Rochelle.’ 

*** Hold,’ said La Noue. ‘If this gentleman chooses to confess, I 
swear no one shall prevent him.’ 

“* Thanks, la Noue, but .’ said the expiring man. 

** © You are all witnesses,’ interrupted the Monk, ‘ he wishes to con- 
fess.” 

“ *¢ No—the devil take me if I do.’ 

‘*** He has returned to the faith of his ancestors,’ cried the Minister. 

**No, No; Miile tonneres! leave me alone both of you. Am I al- 
ready dead, that the ravens are fighting for my carcass? [I believe 
neither in your masses nor your psalms.’ 

** * Blasphemy,’ bawled each of the rival priests at once. 
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*** Damme! a man must believe something,’ said Captain Dietrich, 
with the utmost phlegm 

“** No. Peste/ neither in God nor Devil, so get away and let me die 
like a dog.’ 

“¢ Die then like a dog,’ said the Minister, leaving him. The Monk 
crossed himself, and went up to Beville.” p. 280. : 


We shall end the story with the author’s own words. 


“Did Mergy ever recover his spirits? Did Diane find a new 
lover? I leave the answers to both these questions to the ingenuity of 
the reader.’ p. 286. 


For thirty years or more Pigault Lebrun has kept all France 
alive with his inexhaustible gayety. He does not pourtray very 
natural characters, nor excel in the probability or consistency 
of his plots. But there is no end to the fertility of his inven- 
tion, and the oddity of his incidents. ‘The critic may condemn 
but he cannot help laughing. All his works are amusing, but 
the best are the ‘ Child of the Carnaval,” “ My Uncle Tho- 
mas,” the ‘* Barons of Felsheim,” the “ Spanish Folly,” &c. 
The work at the head of this article has less humour and more 
decency than is common with him. As he writes with a care- 
less and unequal pen, though clear and graphic, his productions 
cannot be well judged from mere extracts. 

The Holy League or the Spy (La Sainte Ligue ou la 
Mouche) commences a little after the period of the “‘ Chronicle 
of Charles [X.”” Many names from history are introduced, but 
the principal characters are fictitious, nor is there any attempt 
to give a picture of the times. In short, it is a novel of the 
old school. We have not room to give a sketch of it. 

Tbe character of the philosophic Andrew is well drawn and 
sustained. Poussainville is happily hit off, and we know not 
why he is so soon killed. Though Colombe is much like Lord 
Byron’s females, with very little strong individuality, she pos- 
sesses a simplicity and purity, that are attractive. The rascal- 
ity and double dealing of the political parties are exhibited with 
life and humour, and are admirably contrasted with the down- 
right honesty and blind bigotry of Mouchy’s early career. 
The two last volumes seem to be written without any other 
design than to lengthen out the book, and to increase the price. 
The scenes are without interest or connexion. 

A lubricity in morals, is a most glaring defect in the novels 
of Pigault Lebrun. In the “Child of the Carnaval,” the 
hero, notwithstanding his great love for a wife, far above 
him in family and education, to whom he owed every thing, 
commits various little infidelities which, in the bland nar- 
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ration of our author, would seem to be the inevitable results of 
the frail temperament of human nature. That human nature 
is frail, and that such things do occur, is too true. True it is, 
too, that we lie and steal. Butis an author, for this, excusa- 
ble in bringing forward these aberrations, and expressing them 
in such smooth and pleasant phrases, as if, instead of being 
ashamed of our forgetfulness of principle, we should comfort 
ourselves with viewing them as natural and excusable conse- 
quences of our organization? 


ArT. [V.—Essay on the Theory of Association in matters of 
Taste. Read before the Royal Society of Great-Britain. 
By Sir Georee Mackenzie, Bart. F. R.S. 


Tuls subject, of the effect of Association in matters of Taste, 
has been so ably treated by the Edinburgh critics, in their re- 
view of Mr. Alison’s work on Taste, that we should not have 
ventured to renew its discussion, did not the Essay of Sir George 
Mackenzie, by labouring to enforce the theory of the absolute 
beauty of objects, in opposition to that of Association, seem to 
call for an attempt at setting both theories in what we con- 
ceive to be their true light, by pointing out their respective 
errors. Before entering more immediately upon the subject in 
hand, it may not be amiss to offer a few preliminary observa- 
tions upon the ‘ Inquiry into the sources of the Sublime and 
Beautiful.” As that celebrated work was the first philosophi- 
cal treatise of modern times, professedly devoted to the subject 
which we are about to consider, it has a claim, independent of 
its merits, upon the attention of all inquirers into the nature 
and the principles of Taste.* The sole end and aim of the in- 


” Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, speaks of the principles of 
Custom and Fashion—which appears to us to be a misconstruction, as well as a 
misapplication of terms.. Principles, properly speaking, are fundamental laws, 
or rules ; and as such, are necessarily uniform. They cannot vary, unless that of 
which they are the foundation, whether art or science, vary along with them; and 
we are not to be told, we hope, that art and science are one thing to-day, and ano- 
ther to-morrow. The application of these principles may be varied ; but the prin- 
ciples themselves must forever remain the same. Now, is it not another and a dif- 
ferent thing with regard to Custom and Fashion? Are they not—the latter, at least— 
as mutable as human life, or April weather, and quite as precarious? ‘Their sta- 
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troductory remarks to that work, seem to be to prove that there 
are certain fixed principles im the mind, agreeably to which, all 
persons are alike influenced in their feelings and perceptions ; 
and which govera and direct all their decisions in matters of 
Taste. We are, by no means, prepared to assent to this pro- 
position, as we do not conceive it to be warranted by the know- 
ledge—such as it is—or the common experience which we pos- 
sess upon this subject. Burke, as the Edinburgh critics re- 
mark, is so very * adventurous” in all that he has advanced in 
elucidation of the nature and mode of operation of this facul- 
ty, that we have found it a somewhat difficult task, to trace his 
wanderings amidst the mazes of one of the most fanciful dis- 
quisitious upon a philosophical subject with which we have ever 
chanced tomeet. The consequence of this has been, that his very 
able, and, in some respects, highly ingenious work, has be- 
come almost a dead letter in literature ; seldom resorted to by 
any, save the student curious in the matter of which it treats. 
Notwithstanding its occasional power and spirit-—its copious- 
ness of illustration, often new and striking—its ingenious de- 
velopments of some of the most curious and complicated 
phenomena of mind—and, above all, the power it possesses— 
the peculiar privilege and distinction of genius—of leading 
the mind of the reader almost insensibly into a train of inter- 
esting thought, that not unfrequently results in the discovery of 
truths, the celebrated Laquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful, 
leaves us, on closing its pages, as much in the dark as ever up- 
on the subject it professes to investigate, and dismisses us 
with ideas as to the nature and principles of Taste, utterly 
fluctuating and indeterminate. Burke, however, evidently 
contends for a standard upon this subject ; but his error ap- 
pears to us to consist in confounding the natural with the ac- 
quired powers of the mind; and in restricting, as he does, the 
application of the term to “ works of Imagination, and the el- 
egant arts.”’ In the first place, this standard—if there be, in 
fact, any such thing—does not resolve itself into any original 
principles or powers of the mind. At all events, whether there 
be or be not any such constitutional principles implanted in the 
mind, one thing, at least, seems certain, that out of any 


bility consists in change ; they would cease to exist, were they not variable—and 
of that which is forever varying, how is it possible to detect the principles? When 
Mr. Alison speaks, therefore, of the principles of Taste, the terms which he 
employs, appear to us to be liable to the same objection. Custom and Fashion 
are, perhaps, quite as much entitled to the ‘honor of a theory,’ as Taste ; and, in- 
deed, in assuming association asthe foundation of Taste, Mr. Alison himself has 
laboured apparently to identity them. And, yet, people of fashion are one of the 
three classes of persons whom Lord Kaims has expressly excluded from all per- 
ception of, and relish for the Sublime and Beautiful !—Elements. Vol. ii. 
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three persons who may be selected, one will generally be found 
deficient in taste—that is, he will either be divested of all taste, 
or, which is worse, possessed of a bad one. This being the 
case, it is perfectly vague and vain to assume, as does Burke, 
that both these deficiencies and differences are purely acciden- 
tal—that these deviations from, and this falling shurt of that 
standard which, he says, is made up of general principles, are 
the result either of education, prejudice or habit—or, as he 
himself admits, “of inattention, rashness, levity, obstinacy, 
ignorance ’—in short, of all those circumstances and passions 
that tend either to arrest or to pervert the judgment. Upon 
this principle, one might, with equal plausibility, naintain that 
all men are born with the same powers of mind—that is, as 
Burke explains himself, with equal capabilities of improve- 
ment—the elements of mind being the same in all men. The 
one theory would be quite as rational as the other ; and yet, 
what is the fact? Certainly the reverse of this. The tree is 
judged by its fruit; and, untila man has given evidences of 
superiour intellect, we are not authorized to assume that he is 
possessed of it. ‘The argument, then, in favor of the univer- 
sality of the principles of Taste, appears to us to be both weak 
and unphilosophical. We shall abstain, therefore, from all fur- 
ther consideration of that portion of the subject, and proceed to 
notice a few of the illustrations which the author has adduced in 
order to enforce histheory. These, corresponding with the theory 
itself, strike us as being wholly inadmissible. ‘The first set of 
examples which he brings forward, are derived from a consi- 
deration of the nature and office of the senses—the last source, 
one would have supposed, from which a philosophical writer 
would have attempted to reflect light upon a philosophical sub- 
ject.* ‘We do, and must suppose,” he says, ‘that as the 


* Professor Stewart, in his Philosophical Essays, adduces examples from the 
same source, in his remarks upon the faculty of Taste. But it will be remembered 
that in opposition to Burke, he expressly characterizes this faculty as a ‘ distin- 

uishing power of the mind ’—acquired by close habits of attention to those ob- 
jects which form the appropriate subject of its speculations. The faculty of Taste, 
thus understood, may, perhaps, admit of illustrations thus derived, but it may be 
understood in another, and, we apprehend, a higher sense—in which, illustrations 
so derived, will be found inadmissible, viz :—when understood to imply that natu- 
ral and intense relish, or appetite—eall it what we may—which forms one of 
the most marked and decided traits in every mind, whose powers partake of the 
temperament of genius. Mr. Stewart assures us, however, that acute sensibility is 
opposed to the cultivation of Taste—that is, of that philosophical taste, which is 
founded on the judgment, and guided by those associations that are universal. If 
this be admitted as true, it tends, at once, to a refutation of Mr. Alison’s Theory of 
Association, which implies such a degree of sensibility as may enable the mind to 
elicit beauty from objects possessed of no original beauty of their own. We must 
still think, however, that sensibility, and a more than ordinary portion of it. too, is 
essential to a thorough association of the works of nature and of art—and this, whe- 
ther or not the beauty of objects be admitted to be positive or relative. 
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‘conformation of their organs is nearly, or altogether, the 
‘same in all men, so, the manner of perceiving external ob- 
‘ jects, must, in all men, be the same, or with little difference.’’* 
From this proposition, which, however simple it may appear, 
is, nevertheless, we apprehend, a very doubtful one, the writer 
at once proceeds to draw his inferences in favor of his theory, 
that the principles of taste being the same in all men, their man- 
ner of judging of all objects that lie within its province, must 
likewise be the same. Now, even admitting the truth of the 
proposition, in the first instance,—which, however, we, by no 
means, do—we must still deny the justness of that analogical 
reasoning by which he would establish his particular theory in 
reference to the faculty in question. ‘* All men,” he proceeds 
to observe, ‘‘ are agreed to call vinegar, sour ; honey, sweet ; 
‘and aloes, bitter ; here there is no diversity in their senti- 
‘ments. It is confest, that custom, and some other causes, have 
‘made deviations from the natural pleasures and pains which 
‘belong to the several senses; but, then, the power of distin- 
‘ guishing between the natural and acquired relish, remains to 
‘the last.”+ Now, even were this strictly true, does it prove 
any thing in favour of the writer’s theory ? But it is not true, in 
reference to the sense of taste, that the ‘* power of distinguish- 
‘ing between the natural and acquired relish, remains to the 
‘Jast.”” This power has, in many instances, not only been im- 
paired from habit, but ultimately lost, with the loss of the na- 
tural relish. But even were it true, in relation tothe sense, it 
admits of no application to the faculty of Taste, nor is it at all 
illustrative of its nature. 

We must now revert tothe Theory of Association. We shall 
only premise that it is both a delicate and a dangerous one. 
Locke assures us that nothing is more apt to lead the mind 
astray ; and Professor Stewart also tells us, that it is the 
source of the corruptions of taste—thus explaining, in a few 
words, the doctrine of a learned German,i which, under its 
analogical form of language and allusion, appeared altogether 
hypothetical—that in the literary, as in the natural world, there 
is a period of bloom and maturity, after which follows decay. 


‘Restricting our investigations, then, principally to form and 


color, and to a few of the most obvious and acknowledged 
sources of the beauty and sublimity of objects, we shall pro- 
ceed to notice the chief proposition laid down by Mr. Ali- 
son—that the beauty of objects is to be referred, not to 
any intrinsic qualities of their own, but to the power which 


t Essay, &c. pp. 5, 6. 
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such objects have of suggesting some other object, with which 
agreeable associations are connected. This proposition, en- 
forced with considerable strength of argument, and beauty of 
illustration by Mr. Alison, and supported by the Edinburgh 
critics, with no less ingenuity and acuteness, has been impugn- 
ed by Sir George Mackeuzie as having little or no foundation 
in truth. ‘The latter writer has been successful, we think, in 
detecting the weaker points of Mr. Alison’s theory ; and, in 
confuting the greater part of his illustrations, he has very ma- 
terially atfected his main argument. Both writers, however, 
appear to us to have been led astray by an overweeniug par- 
tiality in favor each of hisrespectivetheory. We shall attempt 
to trace out the points of resemblance, and, at the same time, 
the grouuds of distinction which will be found to exist be- 
tween the two theories. In the first place, we hold both 
theories to be true, toa certain extent, and no further. Mr. 
Alison, in assuming association, and rejecting the primary qual- 
ities of objects, and Sir George Mackenzie, in assuming the 
latter and rejecting the former, have both been guilty of the 
common error of founding an argument on one view of the 
question only. Sir George’s chief ground, in opposition to Mr. 
Alison’s theory of association, is, that “it supposes us in pos- 
‘session of the power of creating and of destroying beauty, 
‘whenever our humour might prompt us.” ‘This inference, 
which is clearly deducible from the proposition itself, militates 
strongly against it. Association, however, can neither create 
nor destroy beauty, properly speaking. The act of creating 
any thing—as it has been defined by an old English author, 
consists in the giving being or motion—not to that which was 
not—but to that which, previously existing in a passive state, 
was susceptible of any impulse that a creative power might 
communicate—im plying this power to be nothing more than the 
imparting life and animation to that, which, though existent 
in passive matter, had yet but a negative being—wanting 
spirit.* And it is just so, we apprehend, with the princi- 
ciple of association—which may be said to create beauty in so 
far only as it imparts a peculiar interest or grace to that which 
may be possessed within itself of no positive charm or attraction. 
There are, undoubtedly, many forms whose beauty is, ina great 
degree, if not altogether original—depending less upon asso- 
ciation, than their own intrinsic qualities. There are, again, 
forms, sounds and colours, to which association imparts a pecu- 


” Foster’s Discourses on Religion. 
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liar grace and interest. An object originally disagreeable may 
be rendered doubly so from association ; while, at the same 
time, a painful association never yet lessened the beauty of an 
object originally possessed of that quality. It is the eye that 
judges of, and is pleased with the forms of the natural world— 
particularly as they belong to objects that make no direct ap- 
peal to the mind. No association, therefore, can destroy, or 
even lessen the visual beauty of such forms. It is a little re- 
markable, but not the less true, that a painful association, 
blended with a beautiful or beloved object, tends always to 
enhance its mournful, yet enduring memory. ‘The cause of 
grief or regret may even have something degrading in its char- 
acter—the grief but acquires additional intensity from the very 
circumstance which, we should think, ought to suppress it. 
Tasso’s love or admiration for the beautiful Leonora, was stim- 
ulated by his disappointment in obtaining her hand—the loss of 
an object that we either love or admire, invariably enhancing 
its value with the mind.* Aud it is in cases of this kind, that 
the force of contrasted extremes may be said to be illustrated— 
one contrast generally having the effect of enhancing the other. 
Beauty and ugliness mutually strengthen the impressions they 
severally create. It is admitted that powerful and affecting 
associations may sometimes be blended with objects possessed 
of little or nooriginal beauty oftheir own, whereby such objects 
immediately acquire an interest which nothing but such associa- 
tions could have imparted. ‘ But,” Sir George Mackenzie would 
say, ‘‘ such instances of the force of association do not at all weak- 
‘en my theory—they tend, on the contrary, to strengthen it— 
‘for the dissatisfaction which we have generally expressed for 
‘all theories of taste, is to be attributed to the circumstance of 
‘ each investigation having considered only known and individual 
‘emotions, as they happened to be excited by the particular ob- 
‘jects of his inquiry ; and from his having set them up asa 
‘standard to which the feelings of the whole human race were 
‘to bereferred.” Now, if we admit, with the Edinburgh critics, 
who here seem to coincide with Sir George Mackenzie, that 
*‘ casual associations may sometimes be mistaken for natural 
‘and universal relations ””—how is it that—according to their 
own acknowledgment—these very relations, which, they say, are 
“universal,” are not unfrequently found to subsist between ob- 

* Mr. Roscoe, in his Life of Lorenzo de Medici, relates an anecdote of Filippo 
Lippi, a celebrated painter of that age, which is illustrative of our remark. “ His 
‘attachment to women,” says Mr. R. “ was excessive; and if the favorite object 
‘ refused his assiduities, he found some consolation in painting her likeness."—Life 
of Loren. de Med. Cc. i. 
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jects that are supposed to suggest only casual and individual 
associations, which, we are told, at the same time, can never 
form the foundation of a just theory of taste? These are the 
words of the article under consideration :— The most pecu- 
‘ liar taste delights in objects which, nevertheless, serve to sug- 
‘gest those common emotions and universal affections upon 
‘which the sense of beauty is every where founded.” It fol- 
lows, then, that this taste ceases to be peculiar the moment that 
its associations become general ; and they become so, whenever 
they are blended with objects that ‘ serve to suggest those uni- 
versal affections upon which the sense of beauty is every where 
founded.” ‘Thus, when Sir George Mackenzie speaks of 
** known and individual emotions,” he is for condemning, as 
false, that taste which is false for no other reason than because 
it is peculiar. If, however, by the term peculiar, be meant 
false, then we deny that there is any taste which can be properly 
said to be peculiar—perverted it may be—then, and then only 
is it peculiar. ‘The associations, in this case, are always unna- 
tural, because allied to an unnatural action of the mind. Na- 


tioual tastes are, many of them, peculiar; but who shall say — 


for that reason, that they are false? The foundation of those 
differences in taste that are observable among most nations, 
may, without doubt, be traced, for the most part, tothe principle of 
assuciation ; but are we at liberty to pronounce that this prin- 
ciple, in giving rise to those differences, has been casually, or, 
as Sir George Mackenzie would say, falsely exercised? The 
Chinese wear white, instead of black, at their funerals ; they, 
accordingly, associate white, we are told, with melancholy ideas, 
a color which the Europeans, together with the people of this 
country, appropriate to occasions of mirth and festivity. We 
do not pretend to know how this custom may have originated 
with the Chinese ; but their associations connected with white, 
are very naturally the result of it. We must first ascertain in 
what way, and upon what principle the practice may have 
arisen—for, until we can do this, we are not authorized to con- 
demn, as unnatural, the associations that are allied to it. The 
question, therefore, how the Chinese came to appropriate white 
to mournful occasions, is very different from the question, why 
they should associate that color with solemn ideas. 

In treating of the influence of custom upon our notions of 
beauty, and upon our moral sentiments, Adam Smith attempts 
to distinguish between that which is customary because it is 
proper, and that which is deemed appropriate merely because 
itiscustomary. He admits, indeed, that thereare many things 
which must be regarded as proper, antecedent to custom ; while, 
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at the same time, we do not think that he rightly discriminates 
between those cases wherein custom merely confirms that which 
is in itself and originally proper ; and the cases in which cus- 
tom may be said to establish a thing as proper, antecedent to 
any positive propriety in the thing itself. In matters of any 
moment—of course we speak not of consuetudinary law—mere 
custom can never be regarded as the standard of propriety. 
Custom may sanction any particular usage, merely as such ; 
but if there be any inherent impropriety in the usage itself, cus- 
tom can never make it right—and we always observe this dis- 
tinction, which is not without a difference. We admit the cus- 
tom; but not the right. We admit the practice of the custom ; 
but notits propriety. Inthe same way, we are sensible of, and ad- 
mit the propriety of that which, at the same time, may not be 
custowary. Now, as custom does not always coincide with that 
which is proper ; so, it cannot sanction as proper, that which 
is originally otherwise. In speaking of the customs of dif- 
ferent nations, Adam Smith appears to us to substitute the effect 
for the cause, when he says that it is custom only which ren- 
ders a very diminutive foot a beauty in China ; custom, in cases 
of this kind, is generally the effect of some preconceived notion, 
or of taste; and the subtle associations that appertain to it. 
It is taste, then, and notthe mere custom, that renders a small 
foot a beauty among the Chinese. An European would pro- 
nounce these small feet a deformity ; but, we shall remember, 
in the words of Mr. Alison, that ‘* what is beautiful to any par- 
ticular person, is really so to hin—whatever we may think of it.” 
Custom may reconcile us to almost any thing ; but it can never 
render either beautiful or agreeable, that which is originally 
and absolutely otherwise. The effects of custom, indeed, 
are somewhat remarkable ; custom frequently reconciles 
us to an object originally disagreeable ; while it weakens, 
as frequently, our sense of pleasure in objects originally 
beautiful. Darkness is, perhaps, originally disagreeable ; 
but custom renders it less so; whilst light, though not rendered 
disagreeable from custom, yet custom weakens our sense of its 
agreeableness. Milton describes Adam as breaking forth into 
the following rapturous expressions on first perceiving light : 


“* Straight toward Heaven my wond’ring eyes I turned, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky; till, raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 

Stood on my feet; about me round I gazed 

Hill, dale and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
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of And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these, 
| Creatures that lived and moved, and walked, or flew ; 
; Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled: 
a With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed. 8 


7 But to dwell longer upon those associations that are blended 
exclusively and primarily with the affections of the mind, and 
| which, by virtue of this connexion, give rise to the customs 
and manners of different nations, would be to wander from our 
proper subject. Association, then, as we have already observ- 
ed, can neither create nor destroy beauty—understanding the 
term in its popular acceptation. But there is a species of beau- 
4 ty which association may both create and destroy, viz :—Sym- 
pathy—or the doctrine of ‘felt relations,” as it has very hap- 
| pily been termed. Sympathy is no other than that feeling of 
i interest which frequently attaches itself to objects of little or 
no original beauty, or even agreeablencss. ‘This principle, 
however, is not supposed to involve any power of reflecting 
back upon objects that beauty which was originally borrowed 
| from them—as is the case with the principle of association—ac- 
| cording to the exposition given of it by the Edinburgh critics, who 
a observe that ‘it seems to have been early suspected that the pecu- 
2 ‘ liar emotions we receive from the perception of beauty, might on- 
. ‘ly be a modification of some other emotion more simple and 
‘familiar ; and that all the beauty might consist in suggesting 
‘this emotion.”” This, while it appears to us to be an over-re- 
r fined subtlety, is, atthe same time, to presuppose some original 
a beauty in objects—which is not the case where sympathy is 
i concerned. If the beauty of an object consist in its ‘‘ suggest- 
fe ing some other object more simple and familiar ”’ than itself, it 
would certainly seem to follow that this object must necessarily 
be possessed of some peculiar quality whose natural tendency 
ie it is to suggest that correspondent object, and the emotion it 
elicits ; and, if so, the fact would contribute to establish what 

Sir George Mackenzie terms the “ primary and original beau- 

3 ty” of the object in the first instance. But Mr. Alison and the 

4 Edinburgh critics seem both to have overlooked the fact, that 
q beautiful objects, in order that they may have the power of sug- 
= gesting that more ‘simple and familiar emotion, upon which 
the sense of beauty is every where founded,” must necessarily 
be possessed of some inherent quality or qualities of their own— 
else, whence does this pleasing suggestion arise? But, while 
association is partially instrumental in producing the emotion 


* Par. Lost. book, viii. 
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we have spoken of as conferring upon objects that species of 
beauty which we have been led to term sympathy—there is, at 
the same time, this important difference, that whereas asso- 
ciation is supposed to confer beauty by the curious process of 
reflecting back upon objects the very beauty originally borrow- 
ed from them; sympathy has the power merely of enhancing 
original beauty, and of lessening original unseemliness, or, 
more properly speaking, their effects, leaving the absolute beau- 
ty and homeliness of objects the same. This species of relative 
beauty, which we have termed sympathy, is the only kind of 
beauty which association can either create or destroy—and this 
is quite enough. In contemplating Westminster Abbey, the 
mind is under a combined influence—first, the associations of 
the place ; and, next, its architectural beauty. 

We shall now proceed to offer a few remarks upon the ap- 
plication, by the Edinburgh critics, of this theory, or principle of 
association, to music ; which, they say, exercises an influence upon 
the feelings more powerful than poetry, from the circumstance 
of music being “ less fixed, limited and precise.” ‘“* This very 
vagueness and uncertainty,” they observe, * joined to the excite- 
‘ment of the imagination, give to music a compass and extent 
‘in its power of expression, which distinguish it from poetry, 
‘though both be founded on the same feelings; poetry being more 
‘ fixed, limited and precise.”” The Edinburgh critics speak, here, 
ofinstrumental music, or, we should say, music without the accom- 
paniment of words; and we have no objection to admit that 
the momentary impression created by a beautiful air without 
words, is, perhaps, more powerful than that produced by the 
finest poetry; but it is only a momentary impression, which 
ceases to act upon the mind when the sound that created it, 
has passed away. But the power of fine poetry is not, like that 
of music, limited to the moment ; the mind retains, and de- 
lights to retain, the eloquent and glowing language, the “wing- 
ed words” in which it embodies, as it were, its divine inspira- 
tion—and is thus furnished with a perpetual source of enjoy- 
ment. Music is, undoubtedly, possessed of a peculiar magic of 
its own ; an overpowering charm that seems to fascinate all liv- 
ing nature, by an inexplicable adaptation of the soul for re- 
ceiving pleasure from a ‘ concord of sweet sounds.” Unlike 
poetry, music ceases to exercise this power over the feelings, 
the moment that it becomes laboured, or departs from that 
simplicity which originally belonged to it; and which must 
have characterized its earliest efforts as a gift, and not a science. 
In the theory of musie, as well as in fact, harmony is destruc- 
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tive of melody. Harmony requires a cultivated ear ; melody 
a strong susceptibility of feeling ; and it is for this reason that 
the music which charms us most, is always that which is the 
most simple. Poetry is necessarily more fixed and limited 
than music, from the circumstance of its being obliged to em- 
body itself in words—a species of sensible characters, however, 
which, like those of visible beauty, are possessed of their own 
peculiar and powerful associations. ‘These associations, from 
their immediate and almost palpable connexion with human 
feeling, exercise a degree of influence over us superior, 
or, at least, quite equal to that produced by music We 
speak, of course, of the higher order of poetry—and this at once 
pays a compliment to music, which neither of its sister arts can 
claim—that its simplest efforts are equal, as to the effect pro- 
duced, to the loftiest achievements of the pen or pencil. But 
poetry, it has been asserted, is, after all, indebted to music for 
one of its chief charms, versification—which seems to be re- 
garded as a species of vocal music. Pretenders in verse, influ- 
enced by this opinion, have deluged the world with the outpour- 
ings of a fancy that seems to have been capable of nothing be- 
yond an exact measurement of feet, and a mechanical modula- 
tion of cadencies. The failure of these musical efforts of pro- 
ducing any strong or lasting impressions, only affords a proof 
that a strict observance of the rules of the poetical grammar, 
is not sufficient to constitute poetry, that is, its soul; its form is 
very easily fashioned, as we know to our cost. This form has 
been assigned to poetry, and must always belong to it; the 
error of the writers, we speak of, consists in their supposing 
the merit of all poetry, or perhaps, we might, with truth, 
say, all the merit of poetry, to lie inthe absolute perfection of 
this arbitrary and artificial form, in which its loftier conceptions 
are bodied forth. The Lliad was written long before the ‘ Po- 
etics ’ of Aristotle ; and there is, certainly, very little rever- 
ence shown for the learned injunctions of the grammarian 
throughout the “ Paradise Lost.” It is unquestionable that 
had that wonderful and divine work been written with the same 
attention to what are called the “ graces of style,” which may 
be detected in every page, nay, every line of the “ Pleasures of 
Memory ” andthe “ Art of Preserving Health,” it had lost 
one half the power it now exercises over the mind. This may 
look like insinuating a charge against Milton, which he does not 
deserve. His style is correct without being polished ; it has a 
degree of ruggedness, or, rather, of austerity which, while it 
belonged to the very nature of his subject, was inseparable, at 
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the same time, from the force and grandeur of the poet’s con- 
ceptions.. ‘The language is suited to the thoughts, which dis- 
dained the smooth and polished diction of fancy that with a 
‘“* middle flight soars” never ‘ above the Aonian mount.” The 
ensuing nine lines, which can never be read or quoted too often, 
are, in our opinion, worth all the elegant effusions of Pope, 
Akenside, and Armstrong, taken collectively :-— 


** But see, the angry victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of heaven; the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge that from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling; and the thunder 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.”’ 


It is in blank verse alone, that poetry is capable of vindicat- 
ing its pretensions to something higher and better than a mere 
metrical adjustinent of feet. In the rhyming couplet, harmony 
is indispensable from the very structure of the verse; the ear 
is so unavoidably led to anticipate rhyme, that the slightest im- 
pediment in the descent will break the fall so harshly as to oc- 
casion a recoil, which is any thing but agreeable; the voice is 
thrown back, as it were, and is obliged to pause in order to re- 
cover itself. It is for this reason that the heroic couplet is so 
seldom adopted in poems of any length, and of a certain char- 
acter. Even the quatrain fatigues, and absolutely displeases 
the eye, in the “Gondebert,” of Sir William Davenant, a poem 
or two even of Gray’s, and some others of that and a former 
age—and for the plain reason that, like Beattie’s “ Judg- 
ment of Paris,” they are a great deal too long for the kind 
of verse employed in them. There is infinite constraint 
in the measure itself—we speak of the heroic couplet ; and 
it is mere cant to talk about triumphing over the difficulty, 
when the triumph is altogether limited to the structure of the 
verse, leaving the inadequacy of the verse itself, still the same. 
The “ breaking” of the lines, which has latterly been adopted 
in the octosyllabic verse, and so successfully by Byron, in the 
‘‘Giaour,” and one or two other poems, affords some little relief 
to the ear; but it is, after all, at the expense of that continuous 
flow of the verse which properly characterizes the rhyming 
couplet. We verily believe that Pope is the only poet of any 
age, who would have ventured to translate the Lliad in rhyme - 
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and certainly no one else would have succeeded so well. Had 
he attempted blank verse, which would have been a far more 
appropriate vehicle for conveying the breathing thoughts and 
burning words of his glowing original, his failure would not have 
been so signal, perhaps, as was that of Geddes, to say nothing of 
Cowper; while his success would, undoubtedly have been, at 
least, equal to that of Hobbes. Pope, as well from long practice, 
as from what we think must have been a sort of craniological 
adaptation for rhyme, had acquired a facility in managing the cou- 
plet, which seems to have left him literally without a choice in the 
mechanical structure of his poems. But to return to our sub- 
ject. The superiority which the Edinburgh critics claim for music 
over poetry, resolves itself into certain vague and indeterminate 
emotions ‘ which have the same analogy,” they say, ‘to the di- 
‘rect impressions made upon the mind, that instrumental music 
‘bears to poetry, or language in general.” These emotions, 
these critics think, the mind may expand at pleasure—thus, as 
we have just remarked, resolving the superiority of music over 
poetry, into the power, which the former possesses, of stimu- 
lating the fancy to a thousand vague yet delightful associations, 
which poetry cannot create from the circumstance of its being 
more “ fixed, limited and precise.” This assumed superiority, 
if it be not questionable as to fact, is certainly so as to degree ; 
and here it was, we think, that these critics mistook the truth, 
in supposing, as they do, that the emotions excited by instru- 
mental music, as well as those created by the appearance of 
visible beauty, have no determinate objects. They may not 
possess the same degree of precision which belongs to impres- 
sions made directly upon the mind; but still they have an im- 
mediate tendency to associate themselves with objects suffi- 
ciently familiar to the fancy, to create a high degree of inter- 
est. he mind may not be conscious of the fact at the mo- 
ment of being under the immediate influence of the emotions 
here spoken of ; but when the first strong excitement has, in 
some degree, subsided, it then becomes at once sensible of the 
connexion that existed between the impressions produced, whe- 
ther by music or visible beauty, and those objects with which 
the affections are conversant, and with which they are eternally 
associated—for, even when not immediately appealed to, the 
mind is stil] conscious of the presence of these objects, interwo- 
ven, as it were, with its first, its best and latest feelings :— 


“It may be a sound, 
A flower, the breeze, the ocean which shall weund, 
Striking th’ electric chain wherewith we’re darkly bound.” 
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But there are certain “simple and original emotions,” we are 
told by the Edinburgh critics, “into which the emotions suggested 
‘ by beauty, may be resolved.” ‘This is to suppose a distinction 
where in truth none exists. It appears to us to be the merest 
refinement upon a theory, to speak of suggested and immedi- 
ate emotiuns as having less determinate objects, the one than 
the other ; unless by immediate emotion, these gentlemen would 
have us understand those impressions that are created by ob- 
jects and circumstances directly appealing to the feelings. If 
this be not their meaning, we do not profess to know what 
meaning they can have; and if it be, then they stand con- 
victed, we think, of arguing against their own position—for, it 
will be observed, that they deny to poetry the power of suggest- 
ing these emotions, while, at the same time, it is impossible to 
ascribe to it the immediate emotions which they distin- 
guish from those which, they say, are suggested ; aud if poetry 
be capable of neither, as is fairly made out, by implication, it 
is capable of nothing at all. Thus, then, it appears to us, as 
far as we can determine, that poetry, music, and the beautiful 
in objects, participate, alike, in this power of suggesting agree- 
able associations—ditfering, as we have said, only in the degree 
in which they effect this—leaving out of the question those more 
simple and original emotions of “which these critics speak ; and 
which are, in fact, no other than the emotions inseparably con- 
nected either with the perusal of a fine poem, the view of a fine 
picture, or the sound of a fine voice, or a fine instrument—while 
we must deny that music effects this in the degree contended for 
by these critics; and we cannot help thinking that the emotions it 
produces, are connected with objects nearly, though not quite so 
determinate as those associated with the impressions created by 
poetry and painting. These gentlemen say, that the qualities of 
visible beauty are but a “ sort of characters for communicating 
‘those emotions that are more clearly, but not always so for- 
‘ cibly expressed by the pen of the poet.” ‘* These characters,”’ 
proceed they, “tare no more the ultimate objects of emotion, 
‘than are the letters and syllables of the poet.” In other 
words, the signs and the things signified, are not the same. Now, 
while this appears so simple as scarcely to merit comment, 
the meaning of these writers goes further than the plausible 
language they adopt would lead you to suppose ; it tends, in 
fact, like all that they have said upon the subject, to disconnect the 
beauty of objects from the qualities appertaining to such ob- 
jects ; ; for these qualities, according to these writers, have no 
existence independent of the mind ; or as they tend to suggest 
VOL. VII.—No. 14. 49 
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certain emotions of which ‘they are no more the ultimate ob- 
jects, than are the words of the poet.” By the terms ultimate 
objects of emotion,” these critics must, we should suppose, mean 
those “ simple and original emotions” of which they have else- 
where spoken ; and into which, they say, the suggested emotions 
of beauty resolve themselves ; but to tell us that the qualities of 
visible beauty, the words of the poet, are not the ultimate 
objects of these emotions, was really to pay a very poor com- 
pliment to the common understanding of the reader. These 
qualities and quantities are no more the ultimate objects of 
emotion, than the signs can be supposed to be the ultimate ob- 
jects of the mind’s attention, instead of the things signified ; 
or than the copy can be imagined to convert itself into the 
thing copied. But, we have said that their meaning goes 
farther than this—they mean that the appearances of beauty, the 
words of the poet, for example, are to go for nothing in the 
end; because they are ultimately lost and overlooked in those 
emotions which they are instrumental in creating. This is to 
tell us, in other words, that the brain has no existence beyond 
the conceptions it bodies forth; and that the appearances of 
beauty, both in its animate and inanimate forms, are, in reali- 
ty, nothing more than a sort of artificial characters for sug- 
gesting certain emotions, apart from which they bave no posi- 
tive existence. We cannot call this an ingenious sophistry—it 
is too palpable to have the merit of ingenuity. It seems to be 
true, a priori, that association cannot create beauty—for we not 
unfrequently find the noblest qualities connected with the hum- 
blest and least attractive forms, which no association with 
these qualities can render beautiful. The common domestic 
dog, for instance, is possessed of a degree of generosity and 
fidelity rarely met with among men; but these qualities, how- 
ever we must admire them in themselves, are incapable of im- 
parting any very decided beauty to his form. But noble qual- 
ities are likewise connected with fine forms—and this circum- 
stance, we apprehend, it was that led Mr. Alison astray. In 
the Newfoundland dog, we find some of the noblest qualities 
united to a fine form ; and we are disposed, unconsciously, te 
attribute the beauty of the form to an association with the qual- 
ities that characterize the animal ; but there is, in nature, no 
more relation between the physical and moral qualities of animals, 
than there is between any two things that are each sui generis. 
Surely, then, the argument to prove that beauty either is, or is 
not the result of association, is wholly gratuitous. If we could 
succeed in tracing an uniform resemblance between the physi- 
cal and moral qualities of animals—which is very far from be- 
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ing the case—we should still be in error did we assume the as- 
sociating principle as the foundation of beauty. But if we do 
not associate forms with the moral qualities with which they 
may be combined, we involuntarily connect them, in many in- 
stances, with the particular purpose they seem intended to an- 
swer; and from their admirable adaptation for which, results a 
degree of associating interest which will not unfrequently atone 
for the absence of positive beauty ; and which, indeed, is, in it- 
self, a species of relative beauty. We have here made use of the 
term interest which, had it been originally substituted for that of 
beauty (a word in itself sufficiently vague) would, we cannot 
but think, have had the effect of determining the question as 
well as to the extent, as to the nature of the associating princi- 
ple. We know that the doctrine of final causes has been abus- 
ed,* but the doctrine is not to be hastily impugned on that ae- 
count. 

After all, we are still forced to admit that there must be a de- 
gree of physical beauty in forms in order to please ; even where 
we detect the nicest adaptation of the means to the end. In 
proof of this let any one, who may have examined the anatomy 
of the Venus, sometime since exhibited in London, recal his re- 
collections of the object; and he will tell you that notwithstand- 
ing the forcible exposition which it afforded of the wonders of 
the human mechanism—to say nothing of his classical and po- 


etical associations—he yet turned with loathing from the 


spectacle; nor can it be urged, that this was the conse- 
quence of its grossness—for we think the same feelings are ex- 
cited upon viewing the plates commonly connected with anato- 
mical works. And here we are led to recur to the argument of 
Adam Swwith, who contends that it is the exquisite adjustment 
of the means to the end that we admire, rather than the end 
itself; and, in proof of this, he mentions the well known in- 
stance of the watch and its wearer, who, although his new 
time-piece loses but a second in the twenty-four hours, is yet 
not a whit the more punctual in his engagements than he was 
before he parted with the old one. We have seen watches 
worn by ladies that were quite as fickle and inconstant as the 
hearts to whose pulsation they responded—it was the beauty of 


* Of this, Mr. Lawrence, in his admirable work on Zoology, gives us the follow- 
ing amusing instance: The foot of an hymenopterous insect was described as be- 
ing perforated in a certain part by minute holes; immediately a sufficient use was 
discovered for this structure ; it was described as a no less wise than elegant provi- 
sion for sifting the pollen of plants, and thus applying the fecundating powder to 
the female organs; and from this supposed structure and use, the creature re- 
ceived the name of Sphex Cribraria. Unluckily for the compliment thus designed 
to nature, the part was afterwards discovered nol to be perforated.—Lectures on 
Zoology, p. 58. 
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the gold, and not the utility of the watch that was prized— 
which, telling the truth for a day, perhaps, would falsify for a 
month afterward. This only proves that beauty may exist in- e 
dependent of any association whatever ; and, further, as a ne- : 
cessary consequence, that association cannot destroy the origin- 
al beauty of objects—for, let us suppose that the irregularity of 
the watch we have spoken of, was the means of occasioning a 
disappointment—and a disappointment is a powerful associa- 
tion—still the beauty of the object remains unimpaired by this 
associating circumstance. On the contrary, a perfectly plain 
7 watch, that we may have worn for years, and which, so far from 
- deceiving us as to the time, has, perhaps, from its precision, 
ot contributed to enable us, on more occasions than one, either to 
a escape from pain, or to embrace pleasure, while it retains its 
| original plainness, has acquired, from an involuntary associa- 
Bi; tion, a degree of interest which, in such cases as we have alrea- 
| dy remarked, more than atones with the wearer for its want of 
artificial beauty. Nor, in a case of this sort, are we open to 
the charge, made by Sir George Mackenzie, of considering 
** known and individual emotions’’—for, it will be observed, we 
do not say that the association, in this instance, is capable of 
1} imparting any beauty to the object, but simply that it enhances 
i its value in a sort of moral point of view, in which its artificial 
ke value is overlooked—except perhaps, by the man of business 
who, all the world over, disclaims sentimental associations. 


4 From what has been said, the inference we conceive to be this : 
4 That association, while it cannot confer upon objects the quality 
4 | of beauty, or its contrary, may, however, invest them with an in- 
4 terest which may render them pleasing or otherwise, as the case 
may be. It follows, further, as a consequence, that if associa- 
a tion be incapable of conferring upon objects originally unseem- 
a ly, the quality of beauty, this quality, wherever it is met with 
4 in objects, must be primary and intrinsic. Thus much, then, 


: for association and the original qualities of objects. 
| We shall now proceed to notice a few of those more general 
illustrations which will be admitted to appeal to all minds in a 
greater or lesser degree, as habit or education may have exert- 
ed their influence. The orders of the Grecian Architecture 
7 are possessed of an original beauty to which association may, 
Bi indeed, add, but from which it cannot detract. Adam Smith 
be assures us, however, that there is no intrinsic beauty in the 
q Corinthian foliage, as appropriate to a pillar of ten feet ; the 
4 Doric capital, as appropriated to one of eight; and the Ionic 
a | volute, as appropriated to one of nine. We areto attribute to cus- 
| tom, it seems, the admiration with which those unrivalled models 
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are regarded!* Thisis verging very closely upon the associating 
principle, as itis laid down by Mr. Alison; for, if there be no 
primary and intrinsic beauty in the orders alluded to, nothing but 
an association with the genius of past ages—as well the genius that 
could appreciate, as that which could invent such forms—which, 
blended with the majesty of massive columns, presents to the 
eyea striking union of the Sublime and Beautiful, could pos- 
sibly impart to these perfect specimens of art, that peculiar and 
romantic charm with which they are invested. Custom is but 
one of the many modifications of which association admits— 
but while we are not prepared to assent to what Adam Smith 
says about custom, and while we regard the illustrious re- 
mains of Grecian art as principally indebted to their own in- 
herent and surpassing beauty, for the high honors which suc- 
ceeding ages have delighted to lavish upon them, there can be 
little doubt, at the same time, that association has been instru- 


*« The inventor of any style of architecture,” says Sir George Mackenzie, “ felt 
‘certain proportions and dimensions to be better calculated to excite emotions of 
‘ pleasure, than all others.”” This, we think, is assuming a great deal too much. 
The taste of the artists, who constructed the beautitul temples of Greece, was un- 
doubtedly influenced by associations with the fanciful mythology of their country- 
men—as fascinating as it was fanciful—but the wonderful works of their hands were 
notthe result of any such cold abstraction as is here supposed. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie’s remark would seem to imply that there are certain elementary rules agree- 
ably to which the Grecian artists framed and finished those surpassing structures 
that still enchant the world; and that their perceptions of the beautiiul were 
pease and swayed by such rules. ‘The reverse, we apprehend to be the truth. 

he Greeks were the most imaginative oe a upon earth—their achievements in 
literature and the arts, were the offspring of a fancy, as briliant as it seems to have 
been inspired; and so far were they from being guided by deductions upon sci- 
entific principles, that the fact seems to be, that the latter were drawn and framed 
from the matchless creations of a genius which, in architecture, at least, appears to 
have become extinct with that airy and elegant people. We have here confined 
the application of Sir George Mackenzie's remark, to the remains of Grecian art; 
but he says, “the inventor of any style of architecture, felt certain proportions to 
be better calculated to excite emotions of pleasure, than all others.” Now, with 
theyfive orders—so unequal in their kind—staring him in the face, to say nothing 
of the modern styles—we do not see how he could have allowed the remark to 
escape him. We trace, in the gloomy and sombre character of the Gothic order, 
an association with the prevailing spirit and prejudices of the times; the inventor 
of this order, accordingly felt—not that its proportions were “ better calculated to 
excite emotions of pleasure, than all others’—but simply that they were suited to 
the taste of a particular age. The Grecian artists consulted the national taste, in 
the construction of their temples, and that taste was, beyond all others, refined and 
elegant. The proportions aud dimensions, together with the polite ornaments of 
those exquisite remains, were, undoubtedly, the result, in part, of that effort at pro- 
ducing a correspondence between the appearance and the purpose of the forms to 
which they were assigned, whichis at once sanctioned by good taste and the anal- 
ogies of nature. What a disparity—what a contrast between the genius of Greece 
and Rome! ‘The Pantheon sinks in comparison with the Parthenon; and the 
beautiful temple of Minerva at Sunium, remains, and must forever remain, “ un- 
imitated and inimitable.” ‘The question is different with regard to the works of 
the Grecian sculpiors. ‘They were the production of individual and purely intel- 
lectual genius—ior whose superiority we can account only by supposing, in the 
words of Mr. Lawrence, *‘a more ample development of the cerebral lobes,” and 
the possession of “an extra inch of brain in the right place.” 
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mental in creating that charm, that illusive spell, that like a 
Sybil, with her mystic leaves, sits in the midst of those immor- 
tal forms, as they darkle in the blue midnight of the Acropolis, 
or recline in voluptuous repose in the moonlight of the Panthe- 
on andthe Parthenon, with one hand pointing to the glorious 
past, and breathing, as it were, a perfume upon the sacred air, 
that sighs as it passes over Thermopyle, and the grave of the 
Athenian sage : 


** Who lived and died as none can live or die!” 


But to attribute the beauty of objects, whether of nature or of 
art, to association, is to put the effect for the cause. It is the 
original beauty of forms that awakens association, which, in 
turn, reflects back its own peculiar charm upon that which called 
it into play. Darkness is necessary in order that the diamond 
may display to most advantage its superior brilliancy ; but the 
diamond, in turn, reflects its beauty on the night. The illustra- 
tious of his theory of the orignal beauty of objects, which Sir 
George Mackenzie has endeavoured to enforce, in opposition to 
association, are not among the happiest selections that might 
have been made. ‘These illustrations relate to form. Form, 
he contends, gives rise to pleasureable emotions, independent of 
all association ; and association, hetellsus, ‘even where it ought 
to make us admire particular forms, yet fails to produce its effect ; 
and there is also a failure inthe opposite way.” But the forms 
which Sir George Mackenzie selects—the cannon and the car- 
ronade, are by no means the most beautiful—certainly not the 
last. The form of the cannon is more graceful than that of 
the carronade; but neither of them can properly be termed 
beautiful forms. But, says Sir George, the form of the cannon 
is universally admitted to be more beautiful than that of the 
carrovade, while, at the same time, the associations that ap- 
pertain to the latter, are tenfold greater than those that attend 
the former. How comes it, then, he asks, that the cannon 
should be more admired than the carronade—deprived, as is 
the former, of those strong and stimulating associations that 
belong to the latter? ‘To this we would reply, that the form of 
the cannon is primarily more graceful than that of the carron- 
ade. Deprive them both of ali association, and which form 
would be most admired in itself? That of the cannon, surely. 
But the associations which, it is contended, should entitle the 
form of the carronade to a preference over that of the cannon, 
are in their nature revolting. And it is for this very obvious 
reason, that these associations, however powerful, are yet found 
incapable of imparting any grace to this form. And here it is 
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that we are led to detect the error of Sir George Mackenzie, in 
urging the force of these associations, without taking into con- 
sideration their particular nature and tendency. We are thus 
brought back to our original position—that association can nei- 
ther create nor destroy beauty. We are tempted to think that 
if the term poetical had been substituted for those of sublime, 
beautiful, &c. much unnecessary dispute might have been spar- 
ed as to the beauty and sublimity of forms. There is one pe- 
culiarity or. difference in the operations of the associating prin- 
ciple, which we do not remember to have seen pointed out by 
any of the various writers upon the subject. It is this. That 
while association enhances, it can never lessen or detract from 
the beauty of forms. The forms of the tiger and the stag, for 
instance, are both beautiful, while the associations belong- 
ing to them, are the very reverse of each other. In other words, 
the associations connected with the tiger, cannot detract from 
the beauty of his form ; while the associations belonging to the 
stag impart an interest to the form of that animal, which enhan- 
ces its attraction. And here we must remark, that the dispu- 
tants seem to take it for granted that forms, whether of beauty 
or sublimity, are, as it were, moulded or, at least, modified by 
association—than which there can be no greater mistake. 
Forms of actual beauty and sublimity, are essentially beautiful 
and sublime. This position admits of no dispute, we should 
think, and all dispute might have ended in the admission. The 
original error of investing association with the power, or of sup- 
posing it to have the power of conferring upon objects even a 
portion of their beauty or sublimity, evidently arose from dis- 
covering that many objects are indebted for their attraction— 
their power of pleasing—and even a degree of notoriety, to an 
associated interest, very distinct from either beauty or sublimity. 
It was Lord Byron, we believe, who remarked that a boat with 
its keel upwards, was a poetical object, and such it undoubtedly 
is, yet a boat with its keel upwards, is neither a beautiful nor a 
sublime object. Take another instance; a military boot, 
which has actually been in the stirrup of the war-horse, is an in- 
teresting, a poetical object—certainly neither a beautiful nor ~ 
sublime one—not a whit more so than the boat with its keel up- 
wards. Allowing due weight then, at once, to association and 
to sympathy, we are clearly of opinion with Dr. Hutcheson, 
that ‘‘ there is a natural power of perception, or sense of beau- 
ty in objects, antecedent to all custom.”* 


* Enq. into the Orig. of our notions of Beauty and Sublimity. Treat. 1. see. iii. 
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Having said thus much of form, we shall proceed to a brief 
consideration of colour. Colour admits, perhaps, of less dis- 
tinctness in the ideas we have of it, than form. But we are 
not authorized to assume, at the same time, that the distine- 
tions of colour were originally casual, and without end or aim. 
We have reason to believe, on the contrary, that certain colours 
are the appropriate and distinctive criteria of certain objects 
in nature. To say that what we call colour, is nothing more 
than ‘ moderate light,’ is incorrect—for the same moderate 
light presents us with objects variously coloared—which could 
not be the case, were it true that colour is nothing more than 
** moderate light.” Upon this principle, all objects presented 
in this light would be of but one colour. But because certain 
colours appear adapted to certain objects in nature, we do not on 
that account think the Edinburgh critics authorized in saying, that 
** there is no colour that would be beautiful every where’’—that 
is, detached, we presume they meant to say, from that particular 
object to which it appears appropriated; and in its power of 
suggesting which, whenever it is presented to the eye, consists 
its beauty. ‘The colour would still retain its own original beau- 
ty—although it would, undoubtedly, disfigure any object to 
which it might be inappropriately attached. Nor are these gentle- 
men less in error, we humbly think, when they say that they ‘“‘are 
slow in believing that any one colour is more intrinsically beautiful 
than another.” Grey, as well as rose colour is associated with 
dawn ; but there are few persons who would not, and do not 
prefer the one colour to the other. Green is not beautiful be- 
cause it is associated with the spring. Bright and soft green 
are every where beautiful—that is, the beauty of the colour it- 
self remains the same—although when it happens to be inap- 
propriately blended with other colours, or objects to which it 
does not properly belong, or, at least, does not seem to be ap- 
propriated, we are sensible of an incongruity—but we do not 
on that account, impugn the beauty of the colour. ‘To attri- 
bute the beauty of the human countenance to associations with 
health and youth, is another error arising out of Mr. Alison’s 


theory. It is to refer it toa set of qualities which, while 


there can be no beauty without them, yet do not in them- 
selves alone constitute it. ‘There may be both youth and health 
where, notwithstanding, you look in vain for beauty. To attri- 
bute beauty to youth and health, is to convert a quality into a 
cause, or rather, perhaps, to confound them. But colour, we 
are told, has no existence independent of the senses—it is not 
a quality inherent in objects, but a perception of the sense. 
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Heat is not a quality in fire, it seems, but a sensation in our- 
selves, produced by some power inherent in fire. The admis- 
sion, in this case, is precisely the one for which we have been 
contending with regard to the beauty of objects; while, at the 
same time, the distinction, in reference to the secondary quali- 
ties of objects, has always appeared to us unphilosophical. Fire 
has no heat, it has only the power of producing heat ; objects, 
likewise, have no beauty, they have only the power of suggest- 
ing beauty! This would have been an admirable theme for 
the sophists, against whom Aristophanes has levelled the irre- 
sistible artillery of his wit and ridicule. One thing, at least, 
appears to follow from this argument in favour of the non-ex- 
istence of secondary qualities—which is, that if there be, in 
reality, no such qualities, then it is altogether vain to cavil 
about them. If green, or yellow, or any other quality, be not 
inthe object, how can we determine as to the beauty of the one 
or the other? ‘* When the philosopher maintains,” says a wri- 
ter of our own,* “that there is no heat in fire, he means that 
the sensation of heat is not in the fire!” We are sorry to say, 
that this piece of information has not had the desired effect of 
enlightening our ideas upon the subject—for if this be all the ‘ phi- 
losopher’s” meaning, it admits of a doubt whether he will be al- 
lowed to have had any meaning at all. So, then, when the 
“philosopher” (the same we presume) tells us that there is no 
colour in objects, he “‘ means” simply that the perception of co- 
lour is not in the object! But to return. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie misrepresents Mr. Alison’s theory, or rather his lan- 
guage (which will be found to involve his particular meaning, 
in speaking of colours) when he says, “ if green be beautiful 
because it is the colour of grass, then grass must have some 
quality which renders its colour pleasing.” Green is beautiful, 
according to Mr. Alison, ‘ because,” to use his own words, ‘ it 
is associated with the livery of the spring’ —with which inter- 
esting associations are undoubtedly connected ; while, at the 
same time, as we have already observed, the colour is possessed 
of a beauty of its own, independent of all association. With 
regard tothe sublimity of objects, we shall say but little ; hav- 
ing already occupied more space than we had intended to as- 
sign to this article. Of ¢error, one of the acknowledged sour- 
ces of the sublime, Sir George Mackenzie remarks, that “ it 
has no share in the emotions called sublime ;” and in confir- 
mation of this, he says that upon visiting the Icelandic Geyser, 


* Beaslev: Search of ‘Truth. 
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** the true emotion of sublimity prompted him to explore every 
‘thing about that wonderful fountain; but that had fear ope- 
‘rated, he would have kept at a distance.” Sir George does 
not inform us in what this “true emotion of sublimity” consist- 
ed; we may remark, therefore, that he probably overlooked at 
the time, an emotion of which his admiration must have par- 
taken, on viewing that celebrated wonder. Fear, to a certain 
degree, must have been awakened. Dr. Clarke, in speaking 
of the Pyramids, assures us that “no one ever approached 
them under other emotions than those of terror.” He further 
tells us, that both his companions and himself were impressed 
with a strong feeling of dread, on approaching those stupendous 
monuments. Terror, we shall have it said, is privation—and 
privation constitutes a source of the sublime, but there is not 
a sufficiently clear solution of the apparent contradiction in- 
volved inthe terms we employ, when we speak of privation as 
being a source of the sublime. Fear, in the degree of terror ; 
Jealousy, or any other passion or sensation, might each, or 
either of them, upon this principle, become a source ofthe sub- 
lime ; but no one about to be precipitated from a precipice, or 
tortured upon the rack of horrible suspicion, was ever conscious 
of sublime emotion. The error appears to us to lie, first, in 
supposing an extreme degree of privation to be essential to sub- 
limity ; and, next, that every species of privation is sublime. 
Darkness, which is privation of all light, is sublime, provided it 
does not invest objects of which we stand 1n dread, or rather, the 
privation in ¢se/f, is, under all circumstances, sublime, but if it 
be connected with objects calculated to produce an extreme de- 
gree of terror, the attention, from being directed to the objects 
of our apprehension, is not at liberty to analize the emotion 
which darkness in itself and by itself, is calculated to produce. 
Terror, if experienced in the degree of darkness, would de- 
prive the mind of that attention to its own emotions, which is 
essential to the operations of sublimity ; and which, indeed, 
seems to be the condition on which alone the emotion can be 
felt. The true emotion of sublimity appears to us, to be of a 
compound nature—made up of that degree of veneration for the 
object which, perhaps, necessarily partakes of some portion of 
dread, united to that wonder with which we contemplate great 
power, whether moral, intellectual or physical. And this con- 
stitutes, properly, the feeling of awe, which is the true emotion 
of that higher sublimity that arises from the contemplation of 
vast power concentrated and absorbed, as it were, within itself. 
Added to all this, there must be a consciousness about the mind 
of that comparative security from danger, without which, we 
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venture to pronounce, there can be no sublimity. The man 
who, with a rope about his body, was let down a precipice for 
the purpose of procuring a bird’s nest, cannot be supposed to 
have been sensible of any sublime emotion at the moment when 
the rope, having untwisted itself, was upon the point of giving 
way, and he remained suspended, as it were, between heaven 
and earth. The situation, however, would have been sublime, 
had he been ina state of comparative security from danger. 
We do not know that we can better conclude this article, than 
in the words of the late Professor Dugald Stewart. ‘ As in 
‘the material world,” says this admirable writer, ‘ there are 
‘general facts beyond which philosophy is unable to proceed ; 
‘so, in the constitution of man, there is an inexplicable adap- 
‘tation of the mind to the objects with which his faculties are 
‘conversant, in consequence of which, these objects are fitted to 
‘ produce agreeable or disagreeable emotions. In both cases,” 
‘he proceeds to observe, “‘reasoning may be employed with 
‘ propriety to refer particular phenomena to general principles, 
‘ but in both cases, we must, at last, arrive at principles of which 
‘no account can be given, but that such is the will of our Ma- 
‘ker.’ Discouraging as may prove the above observations to 
all inquirers into the phenomena of mind, they are, neverthe- 
less, strongly recommended to their attention, emanating, as they 
do, from the very high authority of Mr. Stewart. 


Art. V.—A History of English Law , or an attempt to trace the 
rise, progress and successive changes of the Common Law; 
from the earliest period to the present time. By GeorGe 
Crass, Esq. (of the Inner Temple) Barrister at Law, au- 
thor of English Synonymes Explained, &c. First American 
edition: with Definitions and Translations of Law Terms and 
Phrases, additional references, dates of successive changes, &e. 
BurRLINGTON CHAUNCEY GooprRicH. 1831. 


WE avail ourselves of the appearance of this History of the 
Common Law—a mere abridgment of no great mark or like- 
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lihood—to say a few words upon a subject which has recently 
attracted a good deal of attention in this country—Codification. 
Reform, it is said, is the order of the day. It has shaken 
down thrones and convulsed empires. It has smitten and shiv- 
ered to pieces the idols of the nations on the other side of the 
Atlantic—broken up their “ shrines, abominations ”—let in day- 
light upon their most awful and, therefore, most profitable mys- 
teries—and turned their mummery into a mountebank’s farce for 
popular amusement. The same aspiring and overruling spirit of 
improvement, we are told, pervades every art of life and every 
department of knowledge—why should not the great scientia 
civilis—the science of sciences—that which is not a mere epi- 
sode, but the history—not an embellishment, but the very foun- 
dation of society itself—viz: legislation and judicature—why 
should that alone be stationary amidst this universal progress, 
and affront, with its uncouth darkness and its antiquated and 
barbarous deformities, the light of the nineteenth century ? 
They, who recommend the turning of the whole body of our 


_jJurisprudence into written law, ask this question as triumphant- 


ly us if it were quite unanswerable. And so it would doubtless 
be, if the fact assumed in it were conceded. But who that is 
at all versed in the common law—who that has read the vol- 
ume before us, or any other history of the origin and progress 
of that venerable body of jurisprudence—does not know that 
the picture which Jeremy Bentham and his followers have 
drawn of it, even as it stands at this day in England, is a broader 
caricature, by far, than the ‘* Clouds of Aristophanes ?”’ And 
yet the advocates of* Codification scruple not to repeat the same 
language in reference to its condition in this country, in spite of 
all the changes that have been made in it. They talk of it asa 
mere heap of feudal abuses, Jong after tenures, with all their 
fruits, have been abolished, and when, of our corpus juris, what 
relates to the doctrine of real estate, is so far from being the 
whole, that it constitutes but a small, and even a subordinate 
part of the multifarious mass. ‘They tell us that it is a 
tissue of lies and gravely quote the innocent forms of the ac- 
tion of ejectmeut, and the pledges of Doe and Roe, to prove it. 
The theory of its pleadings they denounce as a system of pal- 
try quibbling and chicanery, and its practice, as a vast scheme 
of extortion and fraud. It is in vain to urge the necessity of 
this form of statement to the making up of a single issue, and 
the necessity of such an issue to the perfection of our justly 
preferred mode of trial by jury. It is enough that no man can 
be well versed in this branch of the law, without profound study, 
and that the inequalities created among men, by talent and per- 
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severance, savour of privilege and monopoly. By way, there- 
fore, of relieving us from abuses, which do not exist here, and 
exist only to a certain extent even in the less commendable 
practice of Westminster Hall, and, we suppose, of restoring 
things to the simplicity which is the perfection of art, they would 
substitute for the precision, directness and brevity of the declar- 
ation and the plea, the loose, vague and cumbersome generali- 
ties of the bill or the libel ! 

It is obvious to observe, that even if all this were admitted, 
it would not help the cause of Codification in this country. That 
the law of England is susceptible of great improvements, and, 
indeed, in certain branches of it, calls loudly for unsparing re- 
form, nobody of our acquaintance has ever pretended to deny, 
and is admitted by the very changes which have been universally 
made in it throughout these States. The expense of litigation 
is so great there as to amount to a denial of justice to all but 
the rich or the adventurous. The forms of conveyancing are 
too verbose and complicated. The mere subtleties of plead- 
ing—such as go not to the merits, but to immaterial allegations, 
and are (generally) confined by the statute of Elizabeth to spe- 
cial demurrers—are too much encouraged. ‘The record being 
paid for, and most extravagantly paid for, according to its extent,* 
is the excuse for this, but it were better that no necessity for 
such an excuse existed, as none exists here, where, to borrow 
a phrase of our own courts, ‘‘ the law mechanic ” is paid a lump- 
ing price by the job. Some technical rules, too, there are in 
different branches of the law, which might be profitably replac- 
ed by others more rational, at least more consonant to the com- 
mon understanding of mankind. In short, it would be well for 
England, if she would copy after most of our judicial reforms, 
so far as they may not be inconsistent with the frame and policy 
of her constitution ; and it is, no doubt, a very great compli- 
ment to the wisdom of our predecessors that there is a marvel- 
lous coincidence between the reforms projected in that country 
by her ablest men, and those which have been so generally 
adopted among us. But how very uncandid or absurd it is in 
those who recommend to us the transferring, or rather the 
transformation, of our whole law into one great statute, to 
argue from the abuses, redundancies and imperfections of the 
English system. Yet this is a topic of declamation, for argu- 
ment it cannot be called, perpetually insisted on by the advo- 
cates of Codification. ‘They express themselves upon the sub- 
ject of our law, precisely as if they were holding forth to a rad- 


* Bristow vs. Wright, Douglas (or Cowper)—a ease which is not law here cessante 
ratione, 
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ical meeting in London. Feudal barbarism, especially, is for- 
ever in their mouths, just as if every word of Littleton were 
as much the law now, as when he wrote—just as if the learning 
of the year-books were not almost entirely obsolete among us— 
just as if the whole law of contracts—beyond all comparison 
the most important part of our jurisprudence as of every other— 
covering such an immense field, and branching out into such 
infinite ramifications, were not either derived through Bracton 
and the old writers, and since, through Lord Mansfield, and other 
great judges from the Justinian collection, or from the enlight- 
ened commercial policy and opinions of an advanced state of soci- 
ety, and were not, strictly speaking, a part of the jus gentium of 
eultivated nations ! 

The truth is, that the only department of the law in which 
the least trace of feudal doctrine is visible, is the learning of re- 
mainders, escheats and a few other the like subjects. Even with 
these, its connexion is slight and indirect. It is not at all ne- 
cessary that one should be a profound feodist to understand 
them perfectly well for most practical purposes ; as is proved 
by the admitted fact, that Lord Coke was very little versed in 
the book of Fiefs. ‘To be sure, to know the grounds and rea- 
sons of the law—to feel strong in a new case, and to be able to 
go, with a firm tread, beyond the footsteps of our technical pre- 
decessors, it is an advantage to have meditated upon this old 
learning—to have drunk at its fountain-head, and have traced 
its course through the different doctrines with which it has ming- 
led. And, furthermore, we venture to affirm, that the branch 
of our law, which is, of all others, the best settled and most 
systematic—in which there is least excuse for being wrong, 
and a counsellor ought to be able to advise his client with the 
greatest confidence—in a word, in which jurisprudence most 
displays its boasted approach to the exactness and certainty 
of demonstrative science, is precisely this. Fearne’s book is 
the most satisfactory volume, and one of the clearest, ina law- 
yer’s library. We may not always think the policy of a given 
rule good or reasonable—but about the rules themselves nobo- 
dy, who wili be at the pains of following him through his mas- 
terly criticisms upon cases, can entertain any doubts. We 
speak now more particularly in reference to deeds, as to which 
we see principles applied in all their rigour—because in the 
case of wills, the English judges, by endeavouring to reconcile 
the inflexible rules of a feodal conveyance, with the principle 
that the intention of the testator should be the law of the testa- 
ment, did involve themselves in much confusion and perplexity. 
The statute of 1824, restored our law to its primitive simpli- 
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city in this respect. Even in regard to devises, however, we 
are yet to learn wherein the rules as to the vesting and contin- 
gency of legacies, have any advantage with respect to precision 
and certainty, over those which control the testamentary dis- 
posal of real estates. 

But suppose, that too much of feodal principle is mixed up 
with our law of land property, how does it follow that the whole 
of our jurisprudence ought, on that account, to be turned into 
a statute or series of statutes? ‘The obvious remedy would be 
to abolish all distinction between realty and personalty, and re- 
duce things to the condition in which they stand in the civil law 
where, the heir, whether by law or by testament, is the repre- 
sentative of his testator or intestate as to every right and re- 
sponsibility, without discrimination: in universum jus quod 
fuit defuncti suecedit. Some changes, in addition to the migh- 
ty ones that have already been made in our law, are still neces- 
sary. Let them be made. All our statutes ought to be revis- 
ed, condensed, amended, explained, digested. They are ina 
sad state, it must be confessed. Let them receive such im- 
provements, and be reprinted at large, or reduced into the form 
of a code, with the interpretations which they have received 
from the courts, embodied init. Sothere is much dissatisfac- 
tion expressed in regard to our penal law—not altogether with- 
out reason—let us, if we please, adopt Mr. Livingston’s code, 
or the code Napoleon, or, if we prefer it, venture upon a new 
one for ourselves. But is there any necessity or occasion for 
undertaking to codify the whole body of our common law ? 

This, we humbly conceive, is quite a distinct question, and 
altogether a practical one, to be decided according to circum- 
stances. We shall examine the policy of making such a change 
in the law, just as we should do, were it submitted to a legisla- 
tive body in South-Carolina ; for a great advantage is given to 
the advocates of codification by discussing it in the abstract. 
They always argue it as if those who are sceptical about its util- 
ity, in the actual state of things, deny altogether its practica- 
bility ; or its expediency, under any imaginable circumstances. 
As to its practicability, nothing could be more absurd than to 
call it a question (at least, in the common acceptation of that 
word, though we shall shew that it is to be used in this con- 
nexion with some very important qualifications,) when so many 
examples of it are before our eyes. There is certainly no rea- 
son in the world, why the common law of South-Carolina, 
should not be condensed and republished by legislative sanction, 
in a single volume, in the same manner, and just as well, as 
the five codes of France--provided, always, nevertheless, that 
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we find asable jurists for our rédacteurs. But cui bono under- 
take such a gigantic and difficult work? Is there any thing in 
the actual condition of our law which makes such an enterprize 
necessary? Is there any thing in the promised advantages of 
a code which makes it desirable? ‘This we take to be the true 
question. That we shall hazard much in the attempt, nobody, 
we presume, will deny—that landmarks may be obliterated, 
and distinctions confounded and order be turned into chaos 
by an incompetent lawgiver, is obvious. Indeed, one of the 
ablest and most strenuous advocates, for a code in the abstract, 
candidly confessed to us, that he entertained great doubts about 
the expediency of attempting it in this State. We beg to be 
pardoned for indulging in rather a more generai scepticism. 
And, then, we ask, is there any sufficient reason why we should 
encounter so great a hazard ? 

There was in Louisiana. Mr. Livingston, in his admirable 
Introductory Report, to his System of Penal Law, has made 
that very plain. There was in France. No nation was ever 
so much distracted by theconflict of discordant laws. General 
and local customs together, there were as many, we believe, as 
two hundred and fifty different systems of jurisprudence in that 
country beforethe revolution. This was a great and intolerable 
evil—nor is it at all to be wondered at, that after that mighty 
convulsion had thrown down all established institutions, and 
obliterated the monumeuts of the past, the first thought of her 
new rulers should have been to unite “ the people one and indi- 
visible” under a single uniform rule of right and duty. It 
would, indeed, have been strange if this reform had not been 
attempted, and fortunately for France, she had in her courts a 
body of accomplished lawyers, who have, with great judgment, 
incorporated in their compilation, whatever was most instruc- 
tive in the discussions, or most p.ofitable in the experience of 
their predecessors. [Far be it from us to derogate from the ex- 
alted merit of such men. It is our deliberate opinion, from an 
examination of various parts of the code civil, that its provisions 
are almost always preferable to those of the Justinian collec- 
tion when they happen to differ in particular instances, while it 
is immeasurably superior to the latter in method and arrange- 
ment. Besides these cardinal merits of the work itself, the 
developement of the morality and reason of the law, in the 
Exposition des Motifs which accompanies the codes, is worthy 
of all praise. The schools of philosophy have never taught a 
system of severer and purer ethics, in language more impres- 
sive and beautiful. 
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As tu the Justinian collection, it is familiarly referred to by 
every apostle of reform, as a most triumphant example of cod- 
ification—though we must be permitted to think, without a suf- 
ficient examination of its pretensions as a code. We do not 
mean to question, for a moment (what, indeed, it would be ab- 
surd to question) that the study of the civil law has done much— 
more, perhaps, than any other single branch of study—to en- 
lighten and civilize the modern world. Neither do we mean to 
affirm that its great luminaries in aatiquity, Papinian, Paullus, 
Ulpian, Modestinus, Julianus, Caius, and others, were not wor- 
thy of all the admiration which their immediate successors 
awarded to them, and which still lives in a general tradition 
and consent of mankind. But it does not follow, because the 
principles which may be gathered from the immense compila- 
tions of Justinian are perfect as rules of right, or have been 
pregnant with lessons of improvement and usefulness, that the 
collection as such is a good one—and that is all that we have 
any thing to do with here. On the contrary, there are many 
learned men, who have thought, as Jortin bluntly expresses it, 
that Justinian did more harm than good to the civil law, by his 
slovenly and unphilosophical method of compilation and by 
substituting, in so many instances, the language of his own de- 
generate and barbarous age, for the elegance of a more fortu- 
nate era. 

It is our intention to dwell more at large, in some future 
number, upon the history and the most striking characteristics 
of that famous body of jurisprudence. But it is not beside our 
present purpose to remark, that the Augustan age of the Ro- 
man law, if we may use the expression, was about the begin- 
ning of the third century of our era—the reigns of Septimius 
Severus, and his immediate successors—just three hundred 
years before Tribonian was employed to gather up the frag- 
ments which fell from the tables of such men as Papinian and 
Ulpian. In this long interval, the seat of empire had been re- 
moved to another climate, and the language in which a nation 
of conquerors had dictated its laws, ceased to be spoken at the 
court of the Cesars. The Goth, the Vandal, the Frank, the Hun, 
had spread themselves over the whole western world, and made 
one blot of it. Genius had long since been an obsolete word, 
but now taste was barbarous. All literature that deserves the 
name—all original, living, creative literature, springing from, 
and addressing itself to the refined and lofty sensibilities of 
human nature—was utterly perished. The spirit of man was 
broken, and, of course, his understanding narrowed and en- 
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feebled—and by a singular and expressive coincidence, the 
same emperor who has stamped his inglorious name upon the 
immortal labours of the men of other times, might boast the 
sinister distinction of abolishing the very title of Roman con- 
sul, and shutting up, forever, the schools of Athenian philosophy.* 
Another coincidence, not less striking, deserves to be pointed 
out. A few years before Justinian set about his labours, as a 
compiler of the laws, that is, in the seventh year of the sixth 
century, Alaric, King of the Visigoths, whose dominions ex- 
tended from the southern bank of the Loire, beyond the Py- 
rennees, undertook for the benefit of his Roman subjects (for 
they were still indulged in an option between their hereditary 
institutions and those of their rude masters) to compile a code 
of his own. This Corpus Alaricianum, as it is called, of 
which ali the fragments have been laboriously gathered up by 
Schultingius, in his Jurtsprudentia Anti-Justinianea, compris- 
ed abridgments of the Hermogenian and Gregorian codes, as 
well as of that of the younger Theodosius. Some novels, 
an epitome of the Institutes of Caius, excerpts from the sen- 
tentiz of Paullus and the writings of Papinian—together with 
voluminous commentaries upon the whole; these last, it is 
needless to add, deeply stained with the barbarism of the age, 
and containing any thing but a just interpretation of the text. 
The author of this collection is supposed to have been one Ani- 
anus, a high officer of the Gothic court.t Weare indebted to 
the modesty with which he undertook to improve what he had 
not the understanding to appreciate, for a corrupt and mangled 
edition of the Institutes of Caius—a work which had been long 
used as a text book in the law-schools, and was confessedly the 
pattern of the Institutes of Justinian. 

The opinion which we have expressed concerning the merits 
of the Greek emperor’s compilation is, we think, that of the 
most judicious of modern (the more modern) civilians—Heinec- 
cius, for example. Hottoman, the author of the Anti-Tribo- 
nianus, aud the great Cujas are at the two opposite extremes— 
the former denouncing the arch codifier in unmeasured terms 
of reprobation and scorn, the latter exalting him to a level with 
the very best of his predecessors. But his work speaks for it- 
self. It consists, as every body knows, of three distinct parts, 


“It the portrait which Agathias bas drawn of one of the professors of philoso- 
by in his time, is a fair representation of them all, Justinian, tyrannical and bar- 
a haat as was his art, did no ‘great harm to the world. It reminds one forcibly of 
the description which Gil Blas gives of the school of that unrivalled pedant Doctor 
Godinez of Oviedo.—See Agath. |. ii. ¢ 22. 


t This is denied by Godefroy. Prolegom. Cod. Theodos. c. v. De Breviario Co- 
dicis Theodosiani, quod vulgo Aniani perperam dicitur. 
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the code, the pandect, and the institutes. The code which was 
first published, was so unsatisfactory that it had to be done over 
again; even in its present shape, admitting it to be perfectly 
well executed, it is a mere digest of the statute law.* ‘The 
commissioners were instructed to compile all the imperial con- 
stitutions, extant in the Gregorian, Hermogenian and Theodo- 
sian codes, as well as those subsequently issued from the throne— 
to omit preamble and superfluities, to condense what was 
prolix, to explain what was doubtful, to omit what was obsolete, 
to avoid repetition, to reconcile contradictions, and to compre- 
hend under a single sanction, and reduce to one enactment, the 
various precepts that might be found concurring in their objects 
and character—the whole to be arranged in strict chronologi- 
cal order with the day of each date, and the names of the con- 
suls carefully set down. Such a compilation may, or may not 
be a work of greater utility than the “statutes at large,” ac 
cording tothe manner of its execution, and, in this respect, Jus- 
tinian’s commissioners have not escaped criticism. ‘The learn- 
ed Godefroy, in his prolegomena to the 'Theodosian code, ex- 
presses himself very freely upon the subject. He speals of the 
liberties which they took with the works of their predecessors 
as, in very many instances, neither sensible nor profitable—as 
sometimes betraying ignorance in the reformer, at other times, 
not effecting his intentions, and often, entirely misrepresenting 
or falsifying the original statute.t The pandcects or digest, isa col- 
lection of the dicta, sententiz, or sayings and commentaries of the 
most distinguished jurisconsults, huddled together in fifty books, 
with little or noregard to any principle of philosophical classifica- 
tion. Nor is this to be wondered at. Justinian allowed his com- 
missioners ten years for the completion of their work ; and the al- 
lowance, as Schultingius remarks, was any thing but extrava- 
gant. ‘They chose to hurry it over in éhem. The institutes isa 
manly elementary work in usum juventutis. It is much better 
arranged than the other two, and really exhibits ‘‘ no contempti- 
ble order” as Gibbon expresses it; though every body must admit 
that it falls very far short of a high scientific standard and that, 
to borrow a remark of D’Aguesseau, ‘ M. Domat would have 
done it much more perfectly than Monsieur Tribonian.’ 

Most English and American lawyers derive whatever know- 
ledge they have of the civil law, not from the original text, but 
from modern commentaries and versions, especially from the 


* De Novo Cod. faciend. s. ii. Ad Senatum urbis Constantinopolit. In this epis- 
tle, or message, Justinian sets forth the design of this work. 

tUbi supra c. iv. De Justiniani Instituto et Triboniani facinoribus circa Cod. 
Theodosian. in Oriente. 
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writings of Domat and Pothier. It is no wonder they have 
formed a very exalted idea of the Justinian collection, viewing 
it, as they do, through the most favourable medium. The two 
writers just mentioned are, beyond all comparison, the most 
useful guides to a systematic and comprehensive knowledge of 
jurisprudence, that the generality of readers can have recourse 
to. It has been well remarked of the former, by a very high 
authority, that whoever has made himself master of what he 
has written, would be, if not the most learned of jurists, at 
least the soundest of judges.* Of Pothier we have no lan- 
guage to express our admiration. The highest compliment that 
can be paid him is to state, that the rédacteurs of the French 
code have generally followed his opinion in cases, where there 
is any difference of sentiment among jurisconsults, as the Ro- 
man emperor enjoined it upon his judges to abide by that of 
Papinian. It is the good fortune of the civil law that after hav- 
ing been collected, however imperfectly, into one body, it has 
passed through the hands of such men. It has been made, in 
every part of Europe, a branch of academic education, and 
enthroded, with philosophy and learning, in the most venerable 
seats of science. Paris and Padua, and Bourgest succeeded 
to the honours of Rome, Constantinople and Berytus—the most 
erudite professors, men who devoted their whole lives to their 
science, with an intensity and enthusiasm, of which this degen- 
erate age can scarcely form an adequate idea, have collated, 
criticised, expounded and arranged its prittciples—and since 
the revival of the study in the twelfth century, so many editions, 
glosses, commentaries, paratitla, systems, abridgments, ab- 
stracts, have been published, that as many camel-loads of lum- 
ber, of all sorts, have been created by the work of Justinian, 
as it is said to have superseded and sunk. A memorable les- 
son to those who declaim against the multitude—inevitable un- 
der any system—of our common law reports and treatises ! 
Before the invention of the art of printing, compilations and 
abridgments were much more necessary than they are now. A 
library—even in these times, a costly instrument—was then 
the privilege of a very select few, and it is quite conceivable 
that evena bad or imperfect code was preferable to a common law, 
of which the memorials were comparatively rare, and all in 
MS. and a statute book filled with the capricious and atrocious 
absurdities of such wretches as Commodus and Caracalla.¢ It 


* D’Aguesseau. 
t Bituricensium Academia veteris Berythi emula, &c. Gravina. 


¢ Yet the wisdom of Papinian dictated some of the constitutions of the latter, 
and the attempt made in a subsequent age, to abolish them all, did not succeed. 
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deserves to be mentioned, too, that the Roman courts had no 
respect for decided cases. ‘They were governed by the opinions 
of distinguished jurisconsults to which we shall pesently have 
further occasion to allude—by the rescripts, edicts, pragmatic 
sanctions, &c. of the emperor for the time being, whose wil/ 
enlightened the judge when he was at a loss for the rule—and, 
in earlier times, by the arbitrary (as it often happened) and super- 
ficial notions of the Preetors, in their annual vicissitudes of ju- 
risdiction. Itis really surprising that their pretorian law, or 
equity, as it may be called, was not reduced toa permanent sys- 
tem until the reign of Adrian, who compiled the Perpetual 
Edicts. 

We confess, therefore, that we are not very much impressed 
with this example of codification—the more especially as we 
have no evidence whatever, to shew us how it worked in prac- 
tice. The Justinian collection never took root in the Western 
empire at all—except a few spots in Italy which had not been 
overrun by the Lombards, such asthe Exarchate of Ravenna and 
Magna Grecia, where, it is said, the codes and the novels were 
received. Inthe East, clouds darker and deeper, every day 
gathered over the prospects of the empire, while its limits, more 
and more contracted by the encroachments of Sclavonian or 
Mohammedan invasion, were, at length, reduced to little more 
than the suburbs and city of Constantinople. It is not proba- 
ble that in such calamitous times, any principle of reason, or 
any rule of right was much respected. And, at all events, we 
know that in the ninth century, Basil the Macedonian, and his 
son Leo, judged it expedient to supersede the boasted labours of 
Tribonian, and to publish an entirely new corpus juris under 
the title of Basilica. 

So much for authority and precedent, and we do not think 
they are at all conclusive upon the point, considered as a prac- 
tical one. But what, after all, are the promises held out by the 
advocates of a code? Or rather, to begin at the beginning, 
what are the grounds of their discontent with the present state of 
the law? 

They are, in brief, that nobody knows what the common law 
is, o1 Where it is to be found—that it is scattered over a thou- 
sand or it may be ten thousand volumes which it is almost im- 
possible to collect—that by far the greater part of it is, what is 
called in one of their phrases, “ judge-made” law, and that it 
still indulges the bench in an arbitrary and tyrannical latitude 
of discretion—that the citizen who ought to know the rules of 
his civil conduct, as well as those of morality and religion, is 
forever in danger of doing what he ought not to do, or leaving 
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undone what he ought to do, from sheer ignorance, and that in- 
curable ignorance—and lastly, that lawyers profit exceedingly, 
at the expense of the ‘* lay gents” by the mystery in which they 
have contrived to involve their practices, which accounts, it is 
said, for their being, to a man, irreconcilably opposed to every 
plan of reform and bitter persecutors of the best friends of man- 
kind, the codifiers. In short, codification is to make every man 
his own counsellor and every judge infallible—or rather, it is 
to supersede, in a good degree, the necessity of both. ‘They 
begin, as Dick the butcher says to Jack Cade, by killing all the 
lawyers, and we are not sure but the projected reform is more 
acceptable on this account than for any other benefit which it 
promises. 

Nor is their last desirable result especially to be expected 
even from the most perfect code. We concede, for the pre- 
sent, that such a work shall be executed in the best possible 
manner, and so that there will be no danger in attempting it— 
will it abridge the study necessary to make one an accomplished 
lawyer—or lessen the discretion of the judges—or diminish 
the expenses of litigation, or expedite the business of the courts— 
in fine, will it answer any good purpose which a body of unwrit- 
ten jurisprudence (supposing that, too, to be perfect of its kind) 
could not? We do not think it will—with the exception of 
what is properly called the public law of a country, and espe- 
cially the law of crimes and punishments, which ought to be 
made as simple as possible, and put into every body’s hands. 
Mr. Livingston, we perceive, admits that there isa very mate- 
rial difference between a civil and a penal code, and that strong 
objections lie against the former, which do not apply to the lat- 
ter.* Let us examine the subject a little more narrowly. 

As to the study of the law, we do not know by our own expe- 
rience, that it is easier to master any given number of statutes, 
than an equal portion of the unwritten law, and we are dispos- 
ed to think it is just the reverse. Every professional man must 
have recognized in the course of his practice, the wisdom and 
justness of Lord Coke’s saying, that if asked what were the 
common law astoa case put, he should be ashamed not toanswer 
without book—but if the question were concerning the mean- 
ing of a statute, he should be ashamed to answer without ex- 
amining its provisions forthe nonce. Perhaps, this may be ex- 
plained as follows. 

The difference between written and unwritten law—or, to 
use less ambiguous terms, between statute and common law— 


* Introductory Report to the System of Penal Law, &c. Part i. p. 65, et seq. 
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consists not in the shape in which they ultimately appear, so 
much as in the manner in which they originate.* ‘That is call- 
ed written or statute law, which is arbitrarily prescribed and 
promulgated in a certain definite form, by a lawgiver, whose 
mere authority binds the people. Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro 
ratione voluntas. You shall not dispose of your property by 
will, unless you reduce it to writing, and publish it before three 
or more witnesses, whoshall sign it in your presence, neither shall 
you revoke it when made, except, &c. in the presence of as many 
witnesses who shall see you sign. The question arising upon 
such a law is not what ts reasonable, but what is comnmanded— 
and in the case of a contract, not what the community at large 
understand by a given form of words, but what the author 
of the statute meant. The business cf the interpreter is 
that ofa grammarian and philologist—he is an auceps syllabarum, 
required to extract from a given number of letters and sylla- 
bles, the intention, more or Jess clear, of a self-willed dictator. 
In thecase of a single statute, it is often impossible to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion—because, it may be absolutely im- 
possible to derive any assistance from general reasoning on the 
analogies and policy of the law. The memory, therefore, is 
not assisted by the usual helps of philosophical connexion and 
arrangement. ‘To remember, with any advantage, you must 
remember verbatim. When a principle of the common law is 
ascertained, it may be fearlessly pushed out to all its consequen- 
ces—but in a statute, a subsequent provision may come in con- 
flict with the prior, because the legislator did not see, or did 
not choose to adopt, the true theory in its whole extent. Thus 
it is that the common law is said to be reason and the perfec- 
tion of reason: that is to say, it is the application of common 
sense, disciplined and directed by certain established princi- 
ples, to the affairs of men. Take the case of remainders, for 
example. All that is wanted is a definition of a fee—a parti- 
cular estate—and one or two maxims in relation to the freehold 
never being in abeyance, andthe necessity of its vesting in some- 
body to do the feudal dues, and answer toa precipe. It is as- 
tonishing how many conclusions, in this complicated branch of 
law, are deduced with the greatest clearness and certainty from 
such apparently slender premises. There is, in truth, as we 


* The Spartan laws were never written, for Plutarch, in the Life of Lycurgus 
says it was one of the fundamental constitutions of Lacedemon not to commit 
their laws to writing. Yet Schultingius (ad Caii Inst. 1. i. n. 7. de jur. natur.) well 
observes that being positive commands of the lawgiver, they are to he considered 
as statufes--Jeges—not common Jaw mores. 
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remarked on a former occasion,* a surprising analogy in this 
respect between jurisprudence and the exact sciences. It is 
true, that an entire code gives far more scope for such reason- 
+ ings than a single statute, because one part of it may derive 
| light from others. But it appears to us, that in this respect, 
a body of unwritten reason, of which the great outlines are 
precisely designated, and the first principles well settled, must 
necessarily have an advantage over a system or collection of 
positive enactments, for the reason just stated. Hence, it is 
| safe to say, that with the exception of a very few instances of 
ie arbitrary, or rather obsolete rules, which are every day becom- 
ing still fewer, nothing that is not reasonable is good law. And, 
hence, we venture the additional assertion, that no written howe 
ever approaches to perfection, either in respect of theoretical 
beauty, or practical fitness, until it has been reduced to the form 
of unwritten or common law—until the refractory and inflexi- 
ble matter of the original statute, if we may so express it, has 
been melted down and moulded into a more convenient shape, 
i by the plastic hands of the commentator or the judge. 
A striking illustration of this remark is found in the history 
of the Roman law. The matrix of the whole corpus juris civi- 
lis were the laws of the XIL tables. Then came the senatus 
consulta and the leges, passed by the comitia centuriata or the 
whole people, patricians included, and the plebiscita, adopted 
by the commons alone, but binding upon ail. ‘To these we may 
add the edicts of the Preetor and the Edile. All these rather 
constituted a body of written or arbitrary law. But out of these 
beginnings sprang up what is properly called the jus civile, or 
common law. ‘These various statutes or enactments were con- 
sidered and commented on and applied, with a sage discretion, 
to particular cases, by the learned jurisconsults whose authori- 
ty was binding upon the judges. The pandects, as we have 
seen, are a collection of these. And thus it was, that the re- 
sponsa prudentum—the interpretations of the learned—came to 
be the most copious fountain of that jurisprudence which has 
refreshed the whole earth with its healthful and invigorating 
waters—and thus, too, it was that whereas our statutes are en- 
grafted upon the common law which they derogate from, or change 
or control, their common law grew up out of their statutes, and 
was as an atmosphere of light superinduced upon, and circum- 
fused about them, or like that beautiful luxuriance of foliage 
and fruit which Virgil describes as shooting forth under the 
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hand of the engrafter from a bald and barren stock, and tower- 
ing up to the skies. 


** Nec longum tempus et ingens 
Exiit ad celum, ramis felicibus arbos 
Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.”— Georg. il. 


Then, as to the uncertainty of the law and the discretion of 
the judge. It is altogether chimerical to suppose, that a writ- 
ten text can exempt us from these evils, if it be ever so well 
executed, and if it be otherwise, it will multiply them beyond 
expression. We have seen that the great bulk of the civil law 
was really “ judge-made” law, although it had its origin in sta- 
tutes. Let us adduce some other examples. Barrington, in 
his amusing book upon the statutes, records it as a saying in 
Westininster Hall, that the exposition of the statute of frauds 
had cost one hundred thousand pounds ; and we have very lit- 
tle doubt that it did, for a respectable volume has been compiled 
of cases that have arisen under it. One of the questions it has 
given rise to, is among the most memorable in the history of 
our law. ‘The statute requires, as is well known, that wills 
disposing of lands shall be attested by three or four credible 
witnesses. Under this apparently simple clause, a doubt was 
started in the case of Anstey vs. Dowsing,* whether a benefit to 
a witness at the time of his attestation, should annul his testimo- 
ny, though at, or after the testator’s death, he shall have become 
disinterested by a release of his legacy or the receipt of its va- 
lue. It was held that the condition of the witness, at the time 
of the attestation, should be regarded. This led to the statute 
25 Geo. ii. c. 16, which avoids the legacy in such a case, and 
makes the witness competent. About the same time (the de- 
cisions were somewhat later) the celebrated difference of opin- 
ion arose upon these very words of the statute, between Lord 
Mansfield, and Lord Camden—the former, in Wyndham vs. 
Chetwyad,? deciding that the clause only exacted competency 
in the witness, and that at the time he should be called 
to testify in court—the latter in Hindon vs. Kersey,t holding 
with the doctrine in Strange. It is difficult to imagine any 
thing better reasoned than the judgments of these great men, 
and, to this moment, we are not satisfied what was the will of 
the lawgiver. Such a question might possibly arise at com- 
mon law; but could a more perplexing one be imagined ? And 
yet the language of the statute out of which it sprung seems as 


* Strange, 1254. t 1 Burr. 414. t 4 Burn. Eccl. Law, 97. 
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plain and intelligible as its author could have employed. The 
saying of Lord Hardwicke with regard to the statute of uses is 
well known ; the only effect of it has been to add three words 
to a conveyance. Reformers and philanthropists, will, no 
doubt, see in this, another reason for declaiming against the 
tyranny of judges—but surely it affords us very little ground to 
hope that the reducing of the law to a written text will be suffi- 
cient to control those usurpers. 

Compare with the difficulties which the Courts encountered 
in the construction of these statutes, those which presented 
themselves to Lord Mansfield in building up, by a series of lu- 
minous decisions, the Commercial law of England. 'That judge 
is celebrated as the founder, and as some think, the author of 
this part of our law; and this, we suppose, is one of the most 
flagrant and most unpardonable instances upon record of judi- 
cial legislation. But the truth is that it was no legislation at 
all. What could the court do? Two merchants have entered 
into a contract of insurance or affreightment—the one demands, 
the other refuses, performance of the contract, because they 
differ as to its meaning and effect. The decision of the con- 
troversy is, of course, referred to the judge. It is clear that 
he has no alternative, but to decide it—that is to say, to do jus- 
tice between the parties according to their own agreement, by 
interpreting the agreement as it ought to have been understood 
between them. And how was this to be done, seeing that the 
form of the contract had not been prescribed by the legislature, 
and no precedent was to be found among the judgments of the 
courts? The common law furnished every means necessary to 
the effecting this purpose in the most satisfactory manner. A 
special jury of merchants is empanelled at Guildhall—the usa- 
ges of trade and the general opinion of the mercantile com- 
munity are ascertained by other merchants called up as wit- 
nesses—these are found to be confirmed by the lights of for- 
eign judicature, and the experience of practised lawyers, that 
are resorted to for assistance by the judge—the verdict of the 
jury is conformable to the evidence, and both are sanctioned by 
the wisdom of the bench. The meaning of the contract is 
ascertained—or, in other words, it is ascertained what the par- 
ties ought to have understood each other as meaning—the law 
which they have chosen to lay down for themselves is manifest. 
What remains to be done? Simply to lend the aid of the court 
to enforce that voluntary law of the parties—which it does, as 
a matter of course, in all cases of agreement either by an action 
of covenant, (if it be under seal,) or by an action on the case, 
if it be not under seal, and there be a sufficient consideration. 
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Now let it be remarked that these decisions took nobody by 
surprise. On the contrary, we doubt whether any judgment 
of the King’s Bench, in the interpretation of the plainest stat- 
ute, ever gave such universal satisfaction, by conforming per- 
fectly to the common sense of mankind and the expectations of 
the public. It is an error to cal! Lord Mansfield an inventor. 
With all his great talents as a jurist, and his bold and adven- 


turous spirit of inquiry, he did no more than apply principles 


~ which hed been fully ascertained and settled, with judgment 
and discretion, to cases as they arose. And there is hardly a 
rule laid down by that judge, which Valin, Emerigon, and oth- 
er continental writers have not discussed—except where the 
usages of trade in England forbad his drawing upon such re- 
sources, or modified their results. 

But even under the best code that ever has been formed, 
judges must often find themselves in the same situation with 
Lord Mansfield, without the same means of executing the true 
purposes of the parties whose differences are submitted to 
them. We shall cite the highest possible authority to this ef- 
fect, M. Portalis. In his ‘exposition des motifs,’ of the law 
relative to the publication of statutes, &c. he uses these iden- 
tical words. He is discussing the subject under the particular 
head of régles pour les juges. ‘* There is then,’ says He, ‘ ne- 
‘ cessarily a multitude of cases in which a judge finds himself 
‘ without a law. It is necessary, therefore, to leave to the judge 
‘a power of supplying the law by the natural lights of integrity, 
‘ (droiture,) and good sense. Nothing were more puerile than 
‘to take such precautions as would prevent a judge from hav- 
‘ing any thing more to do, than to apply a precise text. To 
‘ prevent arbitrary judgments, we should expose society to a 
‘thousand iniquitous judgments, and what is still worse, we 
‘should run a risk of having no justice administered at all; 
‘and with the wild notion of deciding all cases, we should 
‘ make of legislation an immense labyrinth in which reason and 
‘memory would be equally lost.” 

Again. ‘‘ We speak as if legislators were gods, and judges 
‘ not even men.” 

“The judge then must never stop: a question of property 
‘cannot remain undecided.” 

‘‘ The judge who shall refuse to decide, upon a plea of the 
‘ silence, or obscurity, or insufficiency of the law, shall be lia- 
‘ ble to impeachment fora denial of justice.” Code Civil, No.4. 

M. Faure, another distinguished counsellor, in his address 
to the Corps Legislatif, upon the same subject, holds the fol- 
lowing language : 
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“‘In a word, as to every matter, whether civil or criminal, 
‘ either the law speaks, or it is silent. If the law speaks, the 
* judges decide in conformity to it. If it is silent, he must still 
‘ decide, but with this difference, that when the matter at issue 
‘is a mere civil right, the judges must be governed by the rules 
‘of equity, which consist in the maxims of natural law, of uni- 
‘versal justice, and of reason, and that when it is a criminal 
* case, the accused ought to be acquitted in consequence of the 
‘ silence of the law.” 

This last distinction is undoubtedly a sound one, and is, as 
we have seen, recognized and developed by Mr. Livingston in 
his introductory Report to the Penal Code of Louisiana. But 
we ask whether any advocate of the common law ever dream- 
ed of claiming for its judges, a larger charter of interpretation, 
than this. And yet the people, who are so deeply concerned, 
it seems, in the issue of the question, are led to believe, that all 
they have to do is to swell the bulk of the Statute Book in or- 
der to bring the law within the compass of the uninitiated ! 

This suggests to us an alternative important to be adverted 
to. When a code is finished, like all other statute laws, it has 
to be interpreted and applied to the cases as they arise. It is, 
of course, subject to misinterpretation. 


**No written law can be so clear, so pure, 

But wit may gloss, and malice may obscure ; 

Not those indited by his first command, 

A prophet graved the text, an angel held his hand ;” 


Says Dryden, with as much truth as force, and suggesting a 
very apt and pregnant illustration of his position. Interpre- 
tation is the great business of Courts, and it may suggest use- 
ful matter for reflection to consider how just Blackstone’s re- 
mark is, that in giving effect to the intentions of testators, fifty 
cases (we should say five times fifty) of difficulty arise about 
the construction of the words, to one involving a pure question 
of law, applicable to the disposition, when the intention has 
been once fully ascertained. 

A new statute is passed—what does it mean? A man may 
guess at the purpose of the lawgiver—a learned counsellor 
may be pretty confident that he has hit upon it, after deliber- 
ate consideration—but after ali, so arbitrary are such enact- 
ments, so much depends upon nice verbal criticism, and so lit- 
tle upon broad views and scientific comparison of analogies, 
that it is hard to say what effect any given argument can have 
upon a judge’s mind. There is no sea-room—not scope enough 
for bringing to bear upon him the whole artillery of cognate 
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and subsidiary learning. His conclusion is apt to be fortuitous 
and fanciful. Still his conclusion settles the case. Now is it, 
or is it not to settle the daw? If it is not, the wildest confusion, 
the most inextricable difficulties, the most interminable litiga- 
tion is the consequence, The jus vagum et incognitum—the 
miserable slavery of anxious and agitated minds ensues; all 
confidence is banished from among men, and the repose and 
order of society areatan end. Black-acre goes to A.— Wihite- 
acre to B. under the very same title, and the same circumstan- 
ces; for no reason in the world, but that it is better to have a 
virgin code, untainted by judicial contamination, than to sacri- 
fice such beautiful abstractions, to the vulgar interests of man- 
kind in the old fashioned way of our forefathers. 

But if the interpretation of the judge is to be, so to express 
it, embodied in the code—if stare decisis is to be the rule, as it 


must be, or anarchy and ruin ensue, then what becomes of the 
boasted benefits of reform? How does it exclude judicial le- ia dys 
gislation? Ask M. Portalis and his compeers—ask the very  __- 
men upon whose authority this erroneous delusion is attempted Hh a 
to be practised upon the credulity of mankind. 7 


But then the common law—the common law—with its antiqua- 
ted trumpery—-and its technical jargon—and its quaint subtleties, 
and its black letter, and its Norman French, and its scraps of bad 
Latin, and its Egyptian mystery, and its fictions, and its formula- 
ry. Verily she hides her truths at the bottom of a deep well, and 
her ways are past finding out! And so does all truth lie at the 
bottom of a well. Do the advocates of codification mean to dis- 
pute either of these two propositions: Ist. ‘That no code that ever 
has existed, or that can be conceived to exist, can bring the law 
down to the level of the great bulk of mankind, so as to dis- 
pense with professional lawyers, or to relieve these from the 
devoted and laborious study of a whole life, in order to entitle 
themselves to public confidence ;—and 2d. That as great law- 
yers, that is to say, men as profoundly and thoroughly versed 
in their science, and as perfectly prepared for a skilful applica- 
tion of it to particular cases, have existed in Westminster Hall, 
as ever expounded the codes of Justinian or Napoleon. Is it 
pretended, for instance, that any jurist now distinguished in the 
Palais de Justice, knows more about the law in France, or can 
more confidently predict the result of a cause, than Coke or 
Plowden, even in that most technical and pedantic age, knew 
of the common law and its application? Or are lawyers less 
necessary now, and is the bar less a road to distinction 
in life than in the days of Loyseau and Du Moulin? One 
advantage, we admit, the code has, In every thing rela- 
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ting to the public law of France—to the rights, duties, and 
liabilities of the citizen as such—the people have, in or- 
dinary cases, the means of informing themselves without 
consulting a legal adviser. Almost allthis part of our law 
is in our statute book, and as it is in general, more simple, 
and, at all events, more necessary to be known than any other, 
we have always desired a digest of it, either with legislative 
sanction, or otherwise. Nothing is risked, and every thing is 
to be gained by such reform. It is inconceivable, to those who 
have not had much experience, how difficult it is to find out 
what is the law on any of these subjects, among the loose and 
scattered, and often contradictory enactments of different legis- 
latures. But does any one imagine, especially after the pas- 
sages which I have cited from the French authorities, that every 
man in Paris is his own lawyer, or that the head of a profes- 
sional man is less stored with recondite and extensive reading, 
and his pocket with liberal fees, than formerly Nobody, we 
presume, can be under such a persuasion with regard to the 
Justinian collection. The very sight of the Corpus Juris Ci- 
vilis is appalling. We have already alluded to the studies of 
its professors—to. the immense erudition of the Cujas’ and the 
Godefroys’. Aud we will only add, that Justinian himself ex- 
acted a noviciate of five years in his law schools. We suspect 
that few of our young advocates have gone through as many 
months of solid study, before they passed muster as junior 
counsel. 

As to the common law being scattered over so many volumes 
—it is just as reasonable as to say that the decalogue and the 
gospels are spread over whole libraries, and can only be learned 
through them because whole libraries have been written upon 
them. ‘The cases which exhibit the rule in one important ap- 
plication of it, and which must be profoundly meditated by ev- 
ery one who aims at something more than being able to repeat 
a dry formulary like a parrot, are, indeed, to the honor of the 
law, numerous enough—almost as numerous as the infinite va- 
riety of human concerns require them to be. But the: rules 
themselves are comparatively few. The proportion is precisely 
that between a report running through some scores of pages, 
and the marginal enunciation of the doctrine in as many lines, 
or words, it may be. Fearne’s book may be cited as an ex- 
ample of this. ‘The first two hundred pages are taken up with 
the discussion of little else than the rule in Shelley’s case. 
Let any one who wishes to see how many volumes the princi- 
ples of the common law, (and they are all that can be codified,) 
fill up, only make the experiment for himself. He will find 
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that the whole doctrine of contingent remainders lies within a 
very narrow compass, however refined the questions may be 
that arise out of it. ' 

Then why not codify it? We answer, simply because it will 
cost a great deal to do so, and because, in the present state of 
our law, it can do very little good, and may do much harm. 
The digests which have already been executed by private 
hands, and which are improving every day, wholly supersede 
the necessity of such a work for professional purposes. If one 
of these were brought so near to perfection as to want only a le- 
gislative sanction to make it a code equal to that of the French, 
we should not desire to see it take that shape. Our objection 
depends upon the difference between written and unwritten law, 
and the danger arising out of the essential character of the for- 
mer. The difference, as we have endeavoured to shew, is _ be- 
tween what depends upon general reasoning and what depends 
upon verbal criticism. A rule is laid down in a digest : if it be 
inaccurately enunciated you go to the case which has settled it. 
Your remedy is in the report—you detect the error, and rectify 
it; and the precision and uniformity of the law is maintain- 
ed. But from the moment you enact all those rules, they are 
adopted and promulgated as positive law and must be interpret- 
edas such. You are to make a great bonfire of your libraries, 
and take a new start. If there is the least change or obscurity 
in the language, verbal criticism begins, and every thing that 
has been settled, is afloat once more, and the glorious uncertainty 
continues until as many more camel loads of reports, take the 
place of the old qnes. Even supposing a code perfectly well 
done, we do not think#the game worth the candle in the actual 
state of things—but if it be inartificially executed, the labours 
of six centuries are utterly thrown away. 

But we are told, none of these consequences can take place, 
because we shall retain the common law nomenclature and still 
resort to it, for collateral light and illustration. Indeed! But 
how very imperfect and ineffectual such a reform would be. 
We have seen that all the conclusions of law are deduced, by a 
train of reasoning analogous to that of the mathematicians, 
from definitions. To retain the nomenclature, therefore, if we 
understand the meaning of that term, would be in fact to retain 
the whole body of the common law; and to have recourse to 
its text writers and repoiters, would be only to aggravate the 
evils of which we complain. 

Upon the whole, we would recommend to our younger 
friends, a profound study of our jurisprudence as it stands, rather 
than the ambition ef reforming it. A therough knowledge of 
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that jurisprudence, is a highly profitable and glorious distinction 
among men—especially in an intellectual and free country. In 
our own land, it is the way to every thing desirable, and must 
ever be so—and though practical cleverness and dexterous em- 
piricism may, with the help of good fortune, achieve much, 
there is no hope so solid as that bottomed upon an honest, tho- 
rough-paced knowledge of the science. Itis better than talent— 
but it helps talent—it is fuel for its fires, a lamp to its met, and 
a staff of strength in its right hand. 


Art. VI.—1. History of the Natural and Modified Small- Pox, or 
of the Vuriolous and Varioloid Diseases, as they prevailed in 
Philadelphia, inthe years 1823 and 1=24. By Joun K. Mirt- 
CHELL, M. D. and Jonn Bett, M. D. Attending Physicians 
at the then Small-Pox Hospital. North-Amer. Med. and 
Surg. Journal, Vol. II. 


v2 


Report of the Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
appointed to collect facts in relation to the occurrence of Smail- 
Pox, in 1827-1828. North-Amer. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
Vol. V. 


Go 


. Annual Report of the Medical Officer#of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment of Great-Britain, for 1829-1830. 


WE have made reference, at the head of the present arti- 
cle, to some very important documents upon a subject which 
has, for a long time, disturbed, and still continues to agitate the 
public mind. Professional treatises abound of Small-pox, Va- 
rioloid diseases, and Vaccine, but these are not, and ought not 
to be satisfactory to the community. Couched in technical 
language which is, ina certain degree, unintelligible to the 
general reader—filled with technical illustrations, which only 
serve to perplex and confound him—and dragging heavily 
through minute questions of technical detail, of which he can- 
not perceive the importance or even the relevancy, they are, by 
no means, fitted for promiscuous circulation. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, that in a matter of this kind, where there is an evident, 
universal and pressing interest, the public have a right to call 
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upon the guardians of health—the physicians in whose hands 
they have placed their safety and their lives, for the results of 
their experience and observation. We had hoped to have been 
furnished by the members of our State Medical Society, with 
some document similar to those appealed to above, but have 
been disappointed. 

Without any further preface, we shall proceed to a brief dis- 
cussion of the several questions—of the identity of the vario- 
lous and varioloid diseases—of the value of the practice of ino- 
culation—of vaccination, revaccination, &c. 

One would imagine, on listening to the language held by the 
common people, and, indeed, by many physicians, that Small- 

ox or, asit is nosologically written, Variola, is a disease of 
such definite history and appearance, that it were easy to dis- 
tinguish any possible variations, and to separate from it, with 
precision, every similar or ‘‘ counterfeit presentment ” of analo- 
gous character. Others would have you believe, that some 
change must have taken place in its history, and that the modi- 
fications or varieties now forced upon our attention are new, 
and must be accounted for under some modern system of ex- 
planation. Both these views of the matter are erroneous. Let 
any distinet picture be drawn of Sinall-pox, and let the cases as 
they are recorded in books, or as they successively occur in prac- 
tice, be compared with it, and we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
the exceptions will be found to be nearly, if not quite as nu- 
merous as the confirmations of the rule. 

This assertion is easily proved. Thus, for example; all 
writers describe the disease under the two general heads of 
distinct and confluent, (phrases referring to the number of 
pustules) taking care to specify that the difference between these 
twoisin degree and not in nature. How vague any such distinction 
is wesurely need not say. Where isthe line tobe drawn in cases 
which approach the point of division? But it is acknowledged 
that the mere number of pustules is not, after all, the sole cause 
of this difference in grade; their location, also, must be con- 
sidered, for, says Sydenham, “ this disease is not to be esteem- 
‘ed dangerous, because the body is full of pustules, but from the 
‘great number of them in the face, for, if that be exceeding 
‘full, though they are but few, and those of the distinct kind 
‘every where else, yet the patient is equally endangered, as if 
‘all the limbs were extremely full.”’ 

All the older writers speak of irregular forms of Small-pox. 
Sydenham is particular in detailing the varieties which the dis- 
ease offered in the several years of its epidemic occurrence un- 
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der his own notice. Lieutaud speaks of a ‘ spurious Small- 
pox,” occasionally taken for the legitimate. Parr tells us that 
‘* the varieties of Small-pox are numerous.” Others tell us of 
water pock, of wind-pock, stone-pock, &c. in almost unnum- 
bered diversity. [t was only among the English, and not by 
them, until the time of Heberden, that Varicella (Chicken-pox) 
was distinguished from Small-pox.* Morton, of the time of 
Sydenham, speaks of it as mild Small-pox. His contemporary 
must so have regarded it, if he met with it atall. And though 
Heberden, Willis, Rayer and M’Intosh talk very positively of 
the distinctions between the two, yet other writers have not 
been able to mark them so clearly. ‘Thomson, for instance, 
maintains Varicella, in all its varieties, to be a modified Small- 
pox. And while Willan recognizes it-only as presented in the 
serous or vesiculous form, Rayer acknowledges, that it ocea- 
sionally assumes a pustulous condition. With regard to the 
grade, which is made the source of distinction between distinct 
and confluent Small-pox, it should be remembered that Ring 
has given us a case of confluent Chicken pox, and that M’Intosh 
has recorded two fatal cases, one in a child, the other in an 
adult. Heberden speaks of a malignant sort of Chicken-pox, 
in which “the continuance of the pain and fever, after the 
‘eruption, and the degree of both these, though there be not 
‘above twenty pustules, are, as faras 1 have seen, what never hap- 
* pens in the Small-pox. Chicken pox has been known to pit 
the skin, and modified Smali-pox often fails to do this. If we 
receive the diagnosis of M’Intosh, and others, who discern 
Chicken-pox by the succession of crops of pustules, what shall 
we say to Heberden’s acknowledgment of his having seen four 
cases of its unequivocal occurrence in Small-pox? ‘l'hese are 
‘the only instances,” he says, and his language is striking, 
“which have happened to me something like what is often talk- 
ed of—a second crop.” 

It seems to us, that the above observations, in making which, 
we have referred in preference to the older writers, exhibit 
plainly enough the difficulty of distinguishing Small-pox from 
its kindred affections, if their actual identity be not established. 
The term, Varioloid, is anew one, signifying such a resemblance 
or analogy, as. we have here indicated. ‘This appellation 
has become “ familiar in our ear as household words,” and 
is meant to denote generally the eruptive fevers above desig- 
nated, which men are unwilling to acknowledge to be true 
Small-pox, and yet which are so nearly similar as to be with 


* That is, by the profession ; nurses and common people, had noted and named 
these varieties at least half a century before. 
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difficulty distinguished from it. Whether it be from any spon- 
taneous change in the nature of the morbid action in which Va- 
riola consists, or whether it depend on the influence of external 
circumstances, it is alleged that the late epidemic affections of 
this kind, have exhibited certain modifications of symptom and 
history, which entitle them to be set apart from the well known 
and regular forms of ancient Small-pox by a peculiar and spe- 
cific title, and the above term, Varioloid, has been chosen as sig- 
nificant, both of the resemblance and dissimilarity. . It was 
first used by Thomson, in his “ Account of the Varioloid epi- 
demic,” which prevailed at Edinburgh, in 1818. Cross gives 
an excellent history of a similar epidemic (which, however, he 
terms Small-pox) as occurring at Norwich. The same pesti- 
lence, it is asserted, raged about the same time in France, Italy 
and Germany, from which last source it was brought into Ame- 
rica in 1818, making its first invasion in Baltimore, (Md.) and 
Lancaster, (Penn.) It was first noticed in Charleston in Janua- 
ry, 1824, and proceeded slowly to infect individual after indivi- 
dual, until November, when it spread more extensively. Dur- 
ing that winter, it seized considerable numbers, but scarcely 
prevailed at any time so widely as to deserve the appellation of 
epidemic, and, in almost every instance, could be traced toa 
direct communication. After its first introduction, too, into our 
city, it should be observed that there were repeated arrivals of 
infected vessels, bringing hither persons actually ill of Small- 
pox or Varioloid. Nor was it long confined to the cities on or 
near the sea-coast, but was conveyed to several points in the 
interior, spreading, wherever it was known to be introduced, a de- 
gree of terror proportioned to the anticipated evils which are al- 
ways expected to follow in the train of a malady so loathsome 
and devastating. In the spring of 1826, it prevailed to a suffi- 
cient extent among us to be regarded with special attention, 
but its principal sway as an epidemic was developed in the win- 
ter of 1830-31, during which it invaded every quarter of our 
city, and, indeed, almost every family, attacking all classes of 
persons, respecting no measures of precaution, nor repelled by 
any imaginable prudence in avoiding exposure. 

It is reasonable to ask, and the community has a right to know 
from physicians, who use the term, what are the specific and 
characteristic marks by which Varioloid is distinguished from 
Small-pox, if it be thus distinct. In entering upon this subject 
we are ateonce surrounded Ly all the elements of animated con- 
troversy, and even hot dispute, and while we proceed in the fal- 
filment of our duty to express our opinions, we shall do this as 
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briefly as is consistent with perspicuity, and with all deference 
to the authorities with whom we are at issue. 

Varioloid has been assumed to differ essentially from Variola 
(Small-pox) because, first, it affects persons known to have pre- 
viously passed through attacks of regular Small-pox ; second- 
ly, it affects persons previously vaccinated ; and thirdly, it pre- 
sents certain peculiarities of history and character, which serve 
as distinguishing marks. 

The first of these alleged reasons is obviously of no 
force. It was long since observed that Smail-pox sometimes 
failed to destroy the liability to its own recurrence, and in- 
stances of its repetition are to be found in all the old writers. 
* Petrus Borellus,” says Heberden, “records the case of a 
‘woman who had this distemper seven times, and catching it 
‘again, died of the eighth attack.” Dr. Oppert, of Berlin, 
relates the case of a girl, who, at six years of age, had conflu- 
ent Small-pox. Seventeen years after, she was again attacked, 
and died of the disease. A similar case is authentically stated 
to have occurred in this city. If itis replied, that these cases 
are too few in number, to affect the general rule, that Small- 
pox invades the constitution but once, we readily acknowledge 
the correctness of the assertion, and proceed to apply the in- 
ference to the case before us. During the prevalence of the 
late epidemic in Philadelphia, (call it Varioloid or Small-pox,) 
but sixteen persons are reported, by Drs. Bell and Mitchell, as 
attacked with it, who had previously had Small-pox. A similar 
list may be made out of cases of the same kind occurring here, 
while the pestilence prevailed among us, so limited in number, 
however, as to prove most conclusively, that Variola protects, at 
least in a certain degree, from Varioloid disease. 

With regard to the second point mentioned above, it is 
only necessary to observe that no well informed physician 
of the present day, retains any confidence in the absolute preven- 
tive power of vaccine against the invasion of Small-pox, how- 
ever much he may be disposed to confide in its unfailing modt- 
Jying influence. But of this, more hereafter. 

Thirdly, the principal peculiarities which are supposed to 
characterize the Varioloid, and to offer specific marks by which 
we may discern it, are, so far as we have been able to collect, the 
following : 

First, the eruption comes forth in successive crops. 

Secondly, the pocks or pustules; when formed, are conoidal, 
without a central depression. 

Thirdly, they are vesicular and not multicellular as in Small- 
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Fourthly, they are smaller than the variolous. 
Fifthly, they contain lymph aad not purulent matter. 
Sixthly, they dry and fall off without pitting. 
Seventhly, their progress and maturation are unattended 
with secondary fever. 

To all these we would rejoin, that the circumstances above 
described, are by no means regular or connected in their oc- 
currence, and that if they were, they would not imply sufficient 
distinction to constitute a separate form of disease. For, 

First, in the Small-pox, the eruption is sometimes incom- 
plete at first, the pustules appearing to thicken as the dis- 
ease progresses : and it is well known to allnurses, to be easy to 
increase, locally, the number of pocks by exposure of part of 
the body to long continued heat, as by lying on it, wrapping it, 
or exposing it to the heat of a fire. 

Secondly, thirdly and fourthly, the size and configuration 
of the pustules vary much in the most clearly defined cases 
of Small-pox. Upon the same individual, some will be seen 
large, and others small, some conoidal, and others depress- 
ed in the centre. The internal construction of the pus- 
tules will be found to differ ina corresponding manner; the 
conoidal are vesicular—those which present the depression 
in the centre are, like the Vaccine, multicellular, that is, 
divided into many separate cells or spaces. If we have 
not grossly deceived ourselves on many occasions, we have 
further noted that the pock changed its appearance in this 
regard during its progress; at first vesicular and conoidal, 
it exhibited afterwards a depression at the apex, becoming flat- 
tened and multicellular. But upon this, as it is by no means 
important to the argument, we shall lay no further stress, con- 
tent if we can draw the attention of the profession to it by our 
remark. 

Fifthly, as to the assertion, so often repeated, that it is 
characteristic of the Varioloid vesicle to contain lymph or se- 
rum, and not pus or matter, as the common phrase is, we will 
affirm, on the other hand, that the Small-pox virus is limpid 
and colourless. The most experienced inoculators, as for ex- 
ample Parr and the two Suttons, always preferred clear trans- 
parent lymph. It is in the latter stages of the pock, after com- 
mon inflammation has supervened upon that which is specific 
and peculiar, that we find purulent matter ; and the few cases of 
Varioloid or modified Small-pox, which run on into this stage, 
exhibit just as distinctly the formation of pus. If the inflamma- 
tion of the skin be stopped at an early stage we prevent this: 
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and such, as we shall hereafter shew, is the most important of 
the train of effects attributed to the Vaccine. 

Sixthly, John Hunter has somewhere declared, that in 
each pock of the variolous eruption a slough of the cutis vera, 
(the true skin,) takes place, answering in dimensions to the 
size and form of the pustules. This sloughing forms the 
pit or depression left by Small-pox, and the circumstance 
is assumed by him and others, Ring, for example, and Dr. 
Adams, to be peculiar to, and diagnostic of Small-pox, and 
to depend, not upon the intensity of the inflammation, but 
on its specific nature. Thus they propose to separate Va- 
ricella, or Chicken-pox from Variola, or Small-pox. It is 
easy however to demonstrate the fallaciousness of this test, 
supported as it is by the authority of such high names. A pit 
is not made by every Small-pox pustule.* In distinct Small-pox 
and in inoculated persons, there is frequently left no mark or 
trace of the location of a pock. Nor can it be doubted that the 
Chicken-pox and the (so called) Varioloid, occasionally, though 
seldom, produce similar sloughs or depressions, and so leave 
marks on the faces of those who have gone through an attack. 

Seventhly, Secondary fever is often wanting in the mild cases 
of distinct Small-pox, and very rarely occurs in the inoculated. 
Dr. Parr indeed mentions the absence of it asa peculiar char- 
acter of inoculated Small-pox. It is clear then that no infer- 
ence can be drawn from its absence, of a nature favourable to 
our opponents. It arises like the secretion of pus from the irri- 
tation of the cutaneous surface, and is proportioned in degree 
to that irritation. It is therefore met with now and then both 
in Varicella and Varioloid. 

We believe Varioloid to be identical in nature with Small- 
pox, because they are promiscuously capable of producing each 
other. The modifications which have been noted and dis- 
cussed, we attribute in a vast majority of the instances present- 
ing themselves at the present day, to the influence of Vac- 
cine, of which we shall speak presently. In others, for they 
are confessedly irregular, to certain indefinable and varied 
peculiarities of constitution, or habit or condition of body in the 
affected subject. 


* Goéthe. Whena child, at Frankfort, he speaks of the invasion of an epidemic 
distemper—it was the Small-pox. Several persons who had been inoculated hay- 
ing been attacked by this dreadful disorder, people still hesitated to adopt that pre- 
ventive. He was attacked—long ill—but had the good fortune to escape with- 
out being disfigured. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, so remarkable for her exquisitely fascinating beauty, had 
the Small-pox in her early childhood—but, says Bell, “it must have been of a par- 
ticularly gentle kind, having left behind no visible traces.” Bell, p. 54. 
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Under this head of Varioloid, we unhesitatingly coincide with 
Dr. Thomson in comprising Varicella, Chicken-pox. This 
geutleman entered upon the course of observations upon the 
Edinburgh epidemic, made by him with so much care and 
nicety, a thorough believer in the opinions of Heberden and 
Williams with regard to the separate and independent nature 
of Chicken-pox. His candour however, did not long permit him 
to remain the advocate of this view of the matter.‘ During 
‘the epidemic I had occasion,” he says, ‘ to observe natural 
‘ Smail-pox, modified Small-pox, and the disease which I had 
‘ been accustomed to regard as Chicken-pox, co-existing in the 
‘same situations, and appearing in their progress to produce 
‘oneanother. In three families in particular, situated at a con- 
‘ siderable distance from one another, and between which, ex- 
‘ cept through their medical attendants, no sort of intercourse 
‘had existed, my attention was strongly excited by observing 
‘ Chicken-pox arise in unvaccinated children from the contagion 
‘of malignant small-pox. The occurrence of this event in cir- 
‘cumstances which left no room for doubt, because there ap- 
‘ peared to be no possible source of fallacy in the observation, 
‘led me to conceive that all the various appearances of the - 
‘epidemic, in the different classes of persons whom it attacked 
‘ might be produced by the operation of one and the same con- 
tagion.” 

Phenomena precisely similar, occurred under our observation 
in several families, whom we saw taken ill in succession, of the 
eruptive disease, which has prevailed in this city—call it what 
you will. Such of them as had not been previously vaccinat- 
ed, or had not had the Small-pox, exhibited, for the most part, 
the regular symptoms of Variola as it is found described in the 
books and recognized by the best authorities. Those, on the 
other hand, who had been protected by either of the above 
means, had the disease modified variously, and in different de- 
grees of mildness, some of them scarcely, others not at all dis- 
tinguishable from Varicella. That the same contagion is capa- 
ble of producing these several forms of variolous disease, 
whether regular or in any manner modified, is not only proved 
by their occurring thus together spontaneously, or in the natu- 
ral way, but has been definitely established by repeated inocu- 
lation with the matter of the modified vesicle Varioloid or Var- 
icelloid, in which, regular weli marked Small-pox was the re- 
sult of the insertion of the virus. Among such examples the 
case of Dr. Hennen’s son, of Edinburgh, is most worthy of 
being detailed. ‘This boy, from whatever source infected, was 
seized with an eruptive disease, concerning which Dr. Thom- 
son thus explicitly expresses himself :— 
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‘If I had been requested to point out the case which seemed : 
‘to me to correspond most accurately with the descriptions of 
‘ Chicken-pox, I should certainly have fixed upon the eruption 
‘in Dr. Hennen’s boy.” It was the circumstance of Dr. Hen- 
nen’s viewing the disease in his son, as a well marked example 
of Chicken-pox, that led him to think of instituting the expe- 
if riments which produced such interesting results. These re- 

. sults may be stated briefly, as follows: In four children inocu- 
lated from the above case, the disease was mild, and of short ) 
duration—Varioloid or Varicelloid ; in two, it exhibited the ap- 
pearances of Small-pox. In three men, who caught the infec- 
tion from sleeping in the same rooms with these inoculated chil- 
dren, the disease was ‘‘uncommonly severe ”’—not to be dis- 
| tinguished from Small-pox ; and, in a fourth, under the same 
circumstances, ‘‘ the mildest variety ever described of Chicken- 
pox.” 

Upon these grounds, then, we cannot help reprobating the in- 
troduction of a new term, the application of which is not only 
| . unnecessary, but calculated to confuse and lead into error. 
' The modifications which have been assumed to constitute a 
separate disease, dignified with the specific appellation of Vari- 
H oloid are each, and all of them to be found described by the old 
writers under various names. Thus we have from Dr. Huxham 
an “ Account of an anomolous form of Small-pox at Plymouth 
‘in 1741.” Thus we meet, among the older writers, with the 
phrases, horn-pock, stone-pock, water-pock, wind-pock, erysta- 
Iline-pock, swine-pock, sheep-pock, chicken-pock, and numer- 
ous others, by which they intended to point out the undefined, 
but not uncommon varieties, which the variolous eruption occa- 
sionally assumed. We have already remarked that Chicken- 
pox was familiarly recognized as one of these varieties until the 
time of Heberden, who separated it under the name of Vari- 
cella or Variola pusilla, in which he was followed by Willan. 
We now add, that Dr. Bateman, closely as he was attached to 
Dr. Willan’s views in geveral, found reason to doubt their correct- 
ness in this particular, as appears from an extract from a let- 
ter, written by him to Dr. Howitz of Copenhagen, in which he 
says, “I am much inclined to concur with you in the supposi- 
‘tion, that Chicken-pox is, in fact, modified Small-pox.” 

These varieties and irregularities formerly noted of variolous | 
disease, arose from peculiarities of constitution, probably, in | 
some instances ; in others, from local or general condition of | 
atmosphere, habits, manners, &c. and, perhaps, in most, from : 
causes entirely unknown and unassignable. 

To all these, is now added, a more general and an uniform 
disturbing cause. The influence, namely, of the Vaccine ; and 
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hence, at the present day, these variations and modifications are 
‘more regular, and better defined than they were of old, as well 
as infinitely more frequent. 

Vaccinia—the Vaccine—derives its origin from the cow (Vac- 
ca.) It was first made known tothe medical profession in 1798, by 
the justly celebrated Dr. Jenner, whom we rank, unhesitatingly, 
among the greatest benefactors of the human race. The his- 
tory of Vaccine is an exemplification of the acuteness of the 
remark of Southey, in his Omniana, “that most things are 
known before they are discovered.” Prela, physician to the 
Pope in 1825, contends, plausibly, from passages in Pliny and 
Celsus, that the Vaccine was known to the ancients, under the 
name of Boa. It had been long observed, in Gloucestershire 
and Dorsetshire, two of the dairy counties of Engtand, that 
their cows were occasionally affected with a species of ulcera- 
tion about the udder, whi7h communicated to the hands of the 
milkers a pustular eruption.* ‘lhe occurrence of this erup- 
tion was noticed to have conferred upon such persons, a securi- 
ty against the casual! infection of Small-pox, and such was the 
‘ general opinion,” says Parr, “that the inocuijator, who attempt- 
‘ed to convey the Small-pox to one who had been thus previous- 
‘ly affected with vaccine, was ridiculed.” ‘There was no diffi- 
culty in following up so plain a hint, and the artificial communi- 
cation of this disease asa preventive of Varivla was tried first 
by a farmer of that country, and afterwards by Dr. Jenner with 
the most satisfactory results. ‘The early writings of the latter 
on this subject, were received with scorn, and his papers refused 
publication among the Philosophical! ‘Transactions. It, however, 
forced its way into notice ; the value of the discovery was, after 
very vehement and angry debate, established on the most au- 
thentic basis, and the zeal of its promulgator amply rewarded 
by the British Parliament. Since thattime, the Vaccine has been 
extended all over the globe, and all nations of mankind have 
exulted inthe benefits thus bestowed upon them. It was first 
introduced into this city by our highly esteemed historian and 


*It has been attempted to trace this affection of the udder of the cow, to the 
Grease, a disease familiar to grooms, as attacking the heels of horses—the same 
hands being usually employed, as is affirmed, in the stable and the dairy. Both 
are again derived from the Small-pox itself, the matter of which is argued to under- 
go, when brought into contact with these surtaces in the lower animals, the chan- 
ges observed. Weare not satisfied, however, either with the facts or the reason- 
ing adduced on this head. We also regard as unworthy notice, the assertions of 
Ozanam and others, concerning the conversion of variolous into vaccine matter, by 
simple mixture with milk from the cow. But we should be glad to have made, in 
our own country, some decisive experiments in respect to the transmission of Small- 
pox through the cow, by inoculation of the udder. 
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practitioner, Dr. David Ramsay. To the present time it has 
enjoyed the undoubting confidence of the profession with scarce- 
ly a solitary exception, and at once superseded, and almost en- 
tirely suppressed, the practice of Inoculation. Vaceination is 
performed by introducing, under the cuticle, a small portion of 
lymph, taken from a vesicle about the eighth, ninth or tenth 
day—while yet, the fluid distending the vesicle is transparent 
and colourless. The puncture remains unchanged until the 
third or fourth day, when slight elevation and inflammation are 
perceptible, which increase slowly. About the sixth it assumes 
a regular circular form, with a depression in the centre. ‘The 
vesicle is completely developed on the eighth or ninth day, and 
attains the average diameter of one-third of av inch. An are- 
ola now serrounds it, of an intensely florid red colour, and some 
febrile excitement of the system is perceptible, with stiffness, pain 
and slight swelling under the arm—if the vaccination be perform- 
ed about the usual spot, just abovethe elbow. .The diameter of 
the areola differs from onetotwoinches. It isattended with a de- 
gree of roughness, hardness and intumescence of the skin over 
which it spreads, circumstances which denote its existence and 
extent inthe black. The vesicle is multicellular, that ts, com- 
posed internally of numerous spaces or little cells which com- 
municate freely with each other. The fluid within these cells 
begins to dry away on the eleventh or twelfth day having pre- 
viously lost its transparency, and become milk or straw co- 
loured—the areola at the same time, declines and gradually 
disappears. About the twenty-sixth day a hard round scab of 
mahogany colour, smooth on the outside and remarkably hol- 
lowed in the centre falls off, leaving a permanent cicatrix or scar 
of peculiar and characteristic aspect—its surface being marked 
with minute pits or depressions similar to those on the head ofa 
thimble, ‘‘denoting,” says Willan“ the number of cells of which 
the vesicle had been composed.” It has been observed, that, 
as in variolous inoculation, the vesicle forming at the point of 
insertion has been attended by the eruption of others in differ- 
ent parts of the body—but this, as respects Vaccine, is a fact of 
very rare occurrence. ‘Two such intances, however, have been 
communicated to us authentically. 

We shall not attempt to describe any of the numerous devi- 
ations from the above history, which are to be met with in the 
irregularly diversified forms of what are called ‘‘ spurious ve- 
sicles.” Suffice it to say, that any striking ot obvious depart- 
ure from the ordinary phenomena, in the progress of a vaccine 
pustule, should make us cautious of confiding a patient to its 
protective influence. Vaccine, like every other disease, may 
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undergo certain modifications from the condition of the recipi- 
ent, an infinite majority of which are slight and unessential, 
not affecting its character and influence, nor impairing its gen- 
uineness. Others there are, however, though few in number, 
which change the nature of the specific action either locally or 
in its effect upon the system, and thus render it ‘ spurious.” 
Of the local modifying causes, the principal and most common 
is the mechanical irritation of the vaccinated spot, (as by rub- 
bing,) by which a common inflammation is substituted for the 
specific, and a commen sore produced. Erysipelatous inflam- 
mation may also supervene and interfere with the formation of 
a regular vaccine pustule. Vaccine may perhaps be affected 
by, or combine with some forms of constitutional disease, and 
thus take on a hybrid state. All cutaneous affections disturb 
the regularity of its progress, if they do not hinder the success 
of the operation, and no physician vaccinates as willingly from 
a pustule on the arm of a patient kuown to labour under Scrof- 
ula, Herpes or Lues Venerea, &c. as from a healthy subject. 
There is a lurking doubt in the mind of every one, however 
scornfully he may regard the humoral pathology, whether he 
may not, by vaccinating from such a case, communicate a 
mongrel disease. 

We are disposed to lay some stress upon the progress of ma- 
turation of the vesicle, although this may be slightly hastened 
or impeded without detracting from the value of the pustule. 
Thus the temperature of the season, if bigh, may occasion it 
to anticipate twenty-four or thirty-six hours perhaps, and severe 
cold, on the contrary, by checking the cutaneous circulation, 
may retard it in an equal degree. The debility or robustness 
of the subject may give rise to like results. 

The pustule should be prominent and clearly defined, and the 
areola distinct and vivid. ‘There should attend some febrile 
disturbance of the general system. ‘The appearance of the 
sear, as above described, we consider as of much importance. 
We always advise revaccination when this peculiar appearance 
is wanting, or when the scar is smooth and resembles that of a 
burn. 

We do not find the observation in books, but we have cer- 
tainly noticed the occurrence of a doubtful or spurious vesicle, 
to cause much difficulty in procuring subsequently the satisfac- 
tory results of vaccination in the production of a regular or 
genuine pustule. 

Vaccination is of course best and most successfully performed 
with fluid lymph, taken immediately from the vesicle, but this 
simple mode of communication is not always possible. When 
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required to be transported to a distance, or kept for any length 
of time, it may be preserved by various methods. The fluid 
is caught on a small plate of glass, which is pressed closely 
against another of similar size and shape, and the edges waxed 
to prevent the access of air. We receive it on the points of 
quills, likewise protected from the air by envelopes. Cotton 
thread is dipped in it_and laid aside with equal care. But in 
the scab we have the most convenient means of preserving and 
transporting this invaluable agent. It has been kept for years 
and found capable of communicating the genuine disease, just 
as when recent. It may be protected from the contact of air 
and moisture, by immersion in softened wax or spermaceti. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark, that the first scab alone pos- 
sesses the specific vaccine character ; if this falls off, or is rub- 
bed off too early, another may succeed it but possesses none of 
its useful properties.* 

Some have strenuously argued the propriety of recurring 
occasionally to the udder of the cow, the original source of 
Vaccine, to ensure its genuineness, and renew it from time to 
time, but it aay now be looked on as settled, that its primary 
and essential characteristics are unchanged and unimpaired by 
avy imaginable number of transmissions. Nay more, it is ob- 
viously improved by thus passing through the human system ; 
it is so modified as to have become a milder malady, though not 
less effectual in its influence on the constitution. A person in- 
oculated directly from the cow, always suffers more, much 
more, than one who receives the infection from a human vesi- 
cle, and, as far as has been ascertained, with no corresponding 
advantage to compensate. 

Among the animals which have been found capable of re- 
ceiving and communicating the Vaccine, are the horse, the 
ass, the camel, the buffalo, the goat, the sheep, and the 
baboon. 

It has been doubted whether Variola does not exert a recip- 
rocal influence upon the Vaccine, whether it tends to prevent 
its introduction into the system, or in apy manner or degree 
modifies it and disturbs its regularity when so received. But 
the most positive proof has been obtained, of the transmission 
of perfect Vaccine, through constitutions previously subjected 


* It is difficult, in this latitude, to preserve any form of vaccine matter, (even the 
scab not excepted,) through one of our summers. The heat and moisture of our 
climate, in the warm months, occasion it to undergo a deterioration, or decompo- 
sition, which renders it unfit for use — at least, such has been the uniform result of 
numerous experiments, made with the greatest nicety and care by us and our 
friends. If we fail in transmitting the Vaccine from one subject to another, in con- 
tinuous succession through the summer and autumn, we find ourselves under the 
necessity of obtaining a new supply from our more fortunate brethren elsewhere. 
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to the variolous impression. It has been in this way brought 
across the Atlantic, by the successive vaccination of individu- 
als, among the passengers and crew of the vessel, many of 
whom were known to have had the Small-pox. 

Much bas been said of the difficulty of communicating the 
disease more than once to the same constitution. Gregory, of 
the Small-pox Hospital, London, declares that “ itis impossible, 
‘or nearly so, to reproduce the Vaccine in any thing like its 
‘genuine form, where the cicatrix left by a preceding pustule is 
‘ perfect and the result of a perfect vesicle.” Dr. Darrach, of 
Philadelphia, in experimenting on this subject, found that the 
repeated insertion of the matter in the arms of vaccinated chil- 
dren, occasioned a local disease, exactly’similar to that produced 
by the first operation, with the exception that the pustule and 
scab were much diminished in size. In none of these cases 
could fever or any other constitutional effect be discovered. 
Unprotected children were, with complete success, vaccinated 
from one of these scabs not larger than a line (one twelfth of 
an inch) in diameter, which was the result of a fourth insertion 
of the virus. 

The duration of the influence of the Vaccine, the permanency 
rather of the effect which it has wrought upon the system, has 
been denied by some who are staunch believers in its temporary 
power to destroy the susceptibility of the body to the invasion 
of Small-pox. But the mass of facts collected under this head, 
certainly go to prove, that whatever may be the result of the 
vaccine inoculation—whatever the impressions made by it up- 
on the organization—these results—this impression are not 
likely to be impaired or obliterated by any process of time or 
any changes in the state of the system from any cause. Of 
two hundred and fifty cases collected by Dr. Gibson, ‘ in which 
‘ Small-poxissaid to have occurred after vaccination, it appears 
‘that by far the greater number had been vaccinated less than 
‘two years.” In Dr. Thomson’s account of similar eruptions, 
they occurred at various intervals after vaccination, from a few 
days to fifteen years, not warranting, in any degree, the suspi- 
cion that the power of the Vaccine is weakened or exhausted by 
time. 

When this most valuable of all human discoveries—the ex- 
pression may seem too forcible, but is used by us advisedly and 
conscientiously—when this most valuable discovery was pro- 
mulgated, it was received with the loudest ridicule. Scientific 
men could not be induced to examine the facts offered to their 
consideration. The vulgar sneered and laughed, and the win- 
dows of print-shops were illustrated with caricatures of its au- 
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thor. The attention of the community being at length drawn 
to it, the most tempestuous discussions followed, which termi- 
nated, as is well known in the establishment of the belief fa- 
vourable to the Cow-pox. But unfortunately, so much being 
ascertained to be actually gained by its introduction, unlimited 
expectations were formed of its prospective utility, and some 
of its more enthusiastic advocates did not hesitate to predict the 
speedy, as well as the total extermination of the variolous dis- 
ease in allits forms. And, indeed, these expectations, extra- 
vagant as they may now appear to us, seemed, for a while, 
about to be realized in their full extent. An immediate and re- 
markable decrease in the annual number of deaths, from Small- 
pox, followed every where the reception of the new practice. 
On the European continent it was pursued with ardent zeal, 
and the reports currently made were highly gratifying. Penal 
laws were enacted by some of the more absolute governments 
to enforce its universal propagation. The Variolous contagion 
became comparatively rare, where it had anciently been most 
prevalent—and it was hoped, was about to be entirely extin- 
guished. In France, more than two and a half millions re- 
mained completely exempt during a lapse of thirteen years. 
Dr. Luders, of Silesia, in a very interesting essay on this sub- 
ject, refers to the fact, that of two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine persons vaccinated in 
Holstein, between 1801 and 1822—but two, as late as 1824, 
had been affected subsequently with Small-pox in any form; and 
that in Denmark, among four hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and five vacciiated individuals, but one case 
of modified Small-pox had occurred. He states further, that 
in 1809, there were admitted into the hospital at Copenhagen, 
one hundred and thirty-nine Small-pox patients, of whom, one 
was supposed to have been vaccinated, and three had previous- 
ly had the Small-pox. 

After the importation of the Vaccine into our own country, 
a reference to the records will shew, that years have passed 
without the publication of a single death from Small-pox. 

We will confess ourselves to be of the number of those who 
soberly believe, that if, at this auspicious period, the practice of 
‘Vaccination had been as universally followed as it deserved—if 
every where it had been made penal to neglect it—if Inocula- 
tion had been prohibited under strict, severe aud efficient regu- 
lations, it was within the limits of a rational probability to ex- 
pect the entire abolition of Small-pox—the absolute extinction 
of this terrible and disgusting pestilence. But in Turkey, the 
fatalism which even impeded the general employment of inocu- 
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lation, would not have permitted the substitution of the Vac- 
cine, even if it had been possible to awaken the attention of the 
fatuous sons of Mahomet; in Italy the majority of the priest- 
hood steadily opposed it, upon grounds which they alone com- 
prehended—and the free subjects of Great-Britain being al- 
ways somewhat divided in opinion, as to its true value, inocula- 
tion continued to be performed, and the disease was thus un- 
happily preserved. Inthe meanwhile, the partial conquest so 
quickly achieved, gave a fancied security which caused, every 
where, an indifference and inattention to the Vaccine itself, even 
where it had been most favourably received, and most exten- 
sively adopted. The practice was either neglected or fell into 
the hands of midwives and charitable old ladies—and thus, 
when the Small-pox once more resumed its epidemic sway, nu- 
merous subjects of a recent generation had grown up without 
any protection. At the beginning of the present century it was 
little heard of, and was not so prevalent any where as to attract 
much notice, although, as we have said, it was never entirely 
extinct either in England, Italy, or Turkey. In the Highlands 
of Scotland, and in the poor, populous and neglected districts 
of Ireland, it is said to have held perennial dominion. From 
these centres, it seems to have extended itself within the 
Jast twenty years, with remarkable force and rapidity, and 
has broken down the imperfect barriers which we had trusted 
would forever aad efficiently oppose its invasion. 

We are not—we never have been, among those whoassert the 
absolute preventive influence of Vaccine over Small-pox—who 
advocate the doctrine that the protection given by the former, is 
complete against the invasion of the latter. But weare prepared 
to maintain that this protection is of infinite value—that the Vac- 
cine, if it does not absolutely take away, diminishes infinitely the 
liability to the attack of Small-pox; that if spread over the 
‘whole community, it would be available to the entire exter- 
mination of Small-pox. ‘Thus, Small-pox never was, and 
never will be introduced into any community by a vacci- 
nated individual—nor could it be propagated among a com- 
munity, every member of which was properly vaccinated. We 
readily admit that it is possible to be assailed by Small-pox af- 
ter the most unimpeachable vaccination. Had we ever doubted 
this, we must now admit that proof enough has been accumu- 
lated to convince the most obstinate sceptic. Early in the con- 
troversy between Jenner and his opponents, instances were 
brought forward, in which Small-pox was alleged to have oc- 
curred after vaccination. These were at first attempted to be 
explained away by supposition of the failure of the operation 
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or imperfection in the Vaccine confided in—the use of impro- 
per, ili chosen matter—-the occurrence of a spurious pustule or 
of a mere local inflammation, without the proper and necessa- 
ry affection of the constitution. Such subterfuges have now 
ceased to be resorted to ; accordingly we find in the report of 
the National Vaccine Institution of Great-Britain, for 1821, 
the following admission in a sentence, which we quote, rather for 
its meaning than its construction. ‘ We are compelled 
‘to allow,” says the writer, ‘that too many cases still re- 
‘main on undeniable proof, to leave any doubt that the pre- 
‘tensions of vaccination tothe merit of a perfect and exclusive 
‘security against Small-pox were admitted, at first, rather too 
‘ unreservedly.” 

In a table given us of the cases of Small-pox after vacci- 
nation, received into the Hospital for Small-pox and Vaccine, at 
St. Pancras’, London, from the year 1809 to 1822 inclusive, we 
find in the first five years twenty-five such, in the latter five 
years, one hundred and thirty-six. In 1809 there were four— 
in 1822, fifty-seven—a striking and unhappy augmentation. 
We are consoled, however, to observe a regular decrease in the 
number, from the year 1823 to the present date. We attribute 
vast importance tothe protective power of Vaccine, though we 
have already professed, that we do not hold this protection to 
be absolute, or in all cases complete. Of its degree we are en- 
abled, at least in some measure, to form an estimate, when we 
reflect on the failure of all the efforts made by experiments, to 
communicate Small-pox by inoculation to the vaccinated—a 
failure, we believe, unbroken bya single exception. Professor 
Coxe, in discussing this point, dwells forcibly on the case of 
his son, ‘‘ one of the earliest subjected to the influence of Vac- 
‘cine, he was immediately afterwards submitted to every possi- 
‘ ble means of variolous infection. Inoculated during a succes- 
* sive series of years, probably at least fifty times by myself, and 
‘ subsequently repeatedly by his own hands, he was likewise ex- 
‘ posed for a considerable time, and held in the arms of an indi- 
‘vidual in the most malignant state of the Small-pox.” We 
give the following fact from a physician of high respectability, 
in a neighbouring State, communicated in a letter tous. ‘In 
‘ November, 1808, I was one of seventy-two or seventy-three 
‘ students, belonging to the Medical Class in Philadelphia, who 
‘ had been vaccinated at home, at different periods previous to 
‘our visiting that city. Professor Wistar requested all of the 
‘ class, who had not had Small-pox, to come to him and receive 
‘ it by inoculation—those who had as well as those who had not 
‘ been vaccinated. Not one individual, of the whole number 
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above mentioned, who had been vaccinated, received the infec- 
tion of Small-pox.” 

Nor does a subject thus protected, receive the infection upon 
a casual exposure to the contagion of Small-pox. It is only 
when surrounded by an atmosphere, thoroughly pervaded and 
imbued with the noxious effluvia, by the epidemic prevalence of 
the disease, that this barrier proves insufficient for his defence. 
But it is evident, that in order to afford the materiél for such 
epidemic contamination of the atmosphere as is just indicated, 
there must be in any giveu community, a great number of per- 
sons totally unprotected, and liable to the more virulent forms 
of Variola. No impartial reasoner will then, we think, con- 
demn, as unfounded or visionary, the sanguine hope we took 
occasion to express above of succeeding in the total extirpation 
of Small-pox—a pestilence betore which, in former days, ar- 
mies have been dispersed, and tribes and nations melted away 
from the face of the earth. 

[It is necessary that we should say something of the practice 
of inoculation for the Smail-pox. We refer toit merely to rep- 
robate it as strongly as language will permit. It should be 
denounced by the medical profession unanimously, every where, 
and on every opportunity. It ought to be prohibited by the 
strictest enactments, and punished by the severest inflictions of 
the law. If it be, as has never been doubted, a benefit to the 
individual, it is a curse to the community. It perpetuates the 
terrible malady, which physicians and legislators should unite 
to chase from the habitations of men. It gives wings to the 
contagion, creates every where dangerous masses of fomites, 
and by forming centres from which, under favouring eircum- 
stances, disease radiates with dreadful rapidity, extends widely 
the ravages of this worst of plagues. It is satisfactorily as- 
certained, from tables regularly kept, that the annual deaths 
from Small-pox, underwent a notable increase after its intro- 
duction, by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, from Turkey into 
England. 

With regard to its effect upon the individual, in a compara- 
tive point of view, our own opinion is, that it possesses an equal 
protective power with Vaccine, or if there be any difference in 
this respect between them, it may, perhaps, be somewhat in fa- 
vour of inoculation. But it is, by no means, as has been fondly 
considered by some of its more cager advocates, an absolute 
preventive. Far from it. We have ourselves seen and known 
many instances of attacks of Small-pox and Varioloid, (grant- 
ing for a moment the use of the phrase,) after previous Small- 
VOL. VII.—NO. 14 5d 
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pox both inoculated and taken in the natural way. We have 
alluded in this paper to several such examples recorded by oth- 
ers. Like Vaccine it yields to the all powerful impression of 
the epidemic condition of the atmosphere described above. And 
we wish the remark to receive special attention, that when it 
has yielded, the subject of this second assault is not to be con- 
sidered as enjoying from it any farther benefit; the attack may 
or may not be modified ; it is as likely to be malignant as mild, 
nay, Good contends that it will even more probably prove ma- 
lignant. On the other hand, even now, the benign influence 
of the Vaccine continues to operate, and offers us, ultimately, a 
certaia triumph; it never fails to modify the invasion which it 
did not avail to resist. 

We proceed now to make a few extracts, confirmatory of 
the views and doctrines above maintained, from the documents 
named at the head of this article. 

Doctors Bell and Mitchell, both of them extensively known 
and highly esteemed by their professional brethren, after giving 
a detailed history of the Eruptive Fever in Philadelphia in 
1823-24, during the prevalence of which they had the charge of 
the hospital appropriated for its reception and treatment, draw 
the following inferences : 


‘* That the eruptive fever, which then prevailed, was precisely simi- 
lar to the natural Small-pox as elsewhere described. 

*“* That this disease, distressing to the patient and disgusting to the 
attendants, is usually violent, never without danger, and always pre- 
sents a large proportion of fatal terminations. 

“« That the loss of susceptibility of persons who have once had the 
Small-pox to a second attack, though of general notoriety and truth, is 
not universal; and that with us, as elsewhere, persons thus apparently 
protected were seized with the disease, of which some of them died— 
these observations applying equally to natural and inoculated Small- 

Ox. 
arr That vaccination cannot be received as a certain preventive of the 
effects of the variolous poison, though it must be considered as the best 
and safest with which we are acquainted. 

‘** That of the inoculated and the vaccinated exposed to the variolous 
poison, the former will more probably escape its influence than the 
latter; but, if both be affected by this contagion, the chances of recov- 
ery are in favor of the vaccinated. 

“ That the protecting power of the Vaccine is not diminished by 
time—nor does any proportion exist between its efficacy and the re- 
moteness of the date at which it was introduced. 

‘“‘ That there is no reason for believing in any deterioration or altera- 
tion of the Vaccine virus now in use, from that employed by Jen- 
ner.” 
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II. In the report of the Committee of the Philadelphia Med- 
ical Society, “‘ the question which agitates the public mind,”’ is 
thus stated: ‘shall we be safe from Small-pox, if we are vaccinat- 
ed?” Towhichthe Committee emphatically answer—yes! The 
exceptions which ihey acknowledge to occur ‘* by no means in- 
‘ validating the truth of, or preventing the public reliance on the 
general rule.” ‘* We not unfrequently find,” say they, “that 
‘individuals deeply pitted from the pustular suppurations of 
‘ Small-pox are attacked a second time.”” They support their 
statement by the testimony of Doctors Physick, Coxe, Dewees, 
Bell, Coates, Mitchell, Hewson, Hodge, James, Horner, Pa- 
rish, and a host of others. 

Iif. The medical officers of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment in their Annual Report for 1329-30, to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, mention that the Small-pox 
had prevailed epidemically in several parts of England with 
great severity during the last twelve months, and that not less 
than twenty-eight well authenticated instances had been re- 
ported to them from different parts of the kingdom of the dis- 
ease having recurred to subjects who had it before, either na- 
turally or by inoculation. ‘‘We cannot be surprised, therefore,” 
they observe, ‘‘if it shall have been found that many who have 
been vaccinated have also contracted the Small-pox after it.”’ 
They assure us, however, that vaccination has protected indi- 
viduals under the most dangerous exposure to contagion, and 
that those who have been so unfortunate as to take the Small- 
pox after it, have, very generally, passed through a mild and 
safe disease. ‘They state, finally, that they are not disposed to 
overrate the value of the resource, by considering it as afford- 
ing a certain security against Small-pox in all cases, but that 
every year places its comparative merit in a more striking point 
of view, and they persevere in declaring, that they believe it 
as much more prudent to vaccinate than to inoculate, as it was 
better to inoculate than to allow the Small-pox to take its course 
without control. 

IV. From a report tothe Charleston Board of Health, from 
a Committee of medical members of the Board, we take the 
following paragraphs : 

A Committee of the Medical Society of South-Carolina, 
in an interesting report upon the epidemic Small-pox of 1817, 
as it existed in Charleston, state ‘‘that their confidence in the 
‘ efficacy of the Vaccine as a preventive of Small-pox continues 
‘ undiminished, and that they think it the only means by which 
‘the ravages of that disease can be effectually put a stop to. 
* Proofs of its efficacy are continually presented to our view. 
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‘ They surround us on all sides. Did it not destroy the suscep- 

‘tibility to Small- -pox, every house would be a hospital.” 

Again, the Committee, in 1824, declare that “ vaccination, 

‘when properly and judiciously performed, still maintains the 

‘same confidence which has hitherto been reposed on it, as a 
‘ protection from Small-pox.” 


The Committee, after much discussion, in detail, by way of 


recapitulation, remark—* That since the introduction of Vac- 
‘cine, Small-pox has been much less frequent, and the number 
‘of deaths from it, greatly diminished. That the inoculated 
‘and the vaccinated have the Varioloid with equal virulence, 
‘and if the number vaccinated, who have the Varioloid, be 
‘ greater, it may be justly ascribed to the fact that the greater 
‘ proportion of individuals are protected by Vaccine. Further- 
‘more, Varioloid sometimes occurs among those who have had 
‘the natural Small-pox, as well as those who are altogether un- 
‘protected. Previous to the introduction of vaccination or 
‘inoculation with Small-pox, secondary Small-pox occurred, 
‘ and forms were presented, differing from the genuine Small- 
‘ pox, but partaking of its character. That though Vaccine 
‘does not exempt all persons from what is termed Varioloid, it 
‘does (exempt) the greater proportion, and must be cunsider- 
‘ed as the most efficient and safe plan of checking the ravages 
‘of the Small-pox:” 

They give us the subjoined very striking fact, on the author- 
ity of Dr. Logan, one of the Committee : 

“In the Orphan Institution of this city, having one hundred 
‘and fifty souls, all of whom, except the officers and servants, 
‘are children,” Dr. Logan, Physician to the Institution, re- 
marks—*‘ Not a single case of Small-pox or Varioloid has oc- 
‘curred. All the children are vaccinated by him, (on their en- 
‘trance, we suppose,) and if they have been previously subject 
‘to that process, are revaccinated, to test the efficacy of the 
‘ previous vaccination ; and these children have been allowed 
‘to have communication with the citizens generally.” 

To ascertain the true influence of Vaccine upon Small-pox, 
is the most important object of the foregoing inquiries. We 
will, therefore, briefly and formally recapitulate the points 
fairly established, by a due consideration of the facts collected 
on every side. 

First, Vaccination is no longer to be regarded as exhibiting 
the absolute power of preventing the access of Small-pox. In 
some persons, it does seem completely to destroy the susceptibil- 
ity to variolous contagion—in all it diminishes notably, though 
in different degrees, the liability to be infected. 
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Secondly, The introduction of the Vaccine virus into the sys- 
tem in its genuine form, and inthe proper manner, never fails 
to produce there such chunges as to modify certainly the future 
influence of the variolous poison, if, under any circumstances, 
it should affect the constitution. 

Thirdly, The modification thus asserted, docs not appear to 
consist essentially in a diminution of the violence or duration of 
the first stage—the eruptive fever. This, though it is in gen- 
eral very slight, may be as severe as in casual Small-pox. 

Fourthly, Nor does it appear to imply essendiaily a diminution 
of the quantity of eruption upon the skin; although the num- 
ber of pustules is usually very limited in Small- -pox after vac- 
cination. 

Vifthly, The great power of the Vaccine unquestionably con- 
sists in modifying the progress of inflammation in the variolous 
eruption. Hence, the slighter degree of cutaneous irritation 
which terminates in numerous instances without secretion of 
either lymph or pus—the less amount of matter formed in the 
pustules (when effusion does occur)—the sudden check given in 
amajority of cases, to the suppurative process, after it has 
commenced-—the early disposition to rapid drying. Hence, the 
absence or transient duration of ophthalmia which, with ulce- 
ration of the cornea and destruction of the eye, constitutes the 
worst and most unmanageable sequela of unmodified Small- 
pox. Hence, the rare occurrence of sloughing of the cutis, 
and consequent pitting, seaming and scarring of the skin. It 
has now become, happily, as unusual as it once was common, to 
see a person deformed with these marks of Small-pox. Hence, 
lastiy—the infrequency of what is termed secondary fever and 
its mildness, when it does show itself. This is well known to 
be the most dangerous of the several stages of unmitigated 
Small-pox ; it is ‘tedious in duration, and leaves scarce one 
constitution in ten thousand, without inflicting severe injury and 
permanent deterioration. ‘The convalescence from Small-pox 
is, on this account, in the unprotected, notoriously slow. On 
the other hand, there is no convalescence more rapid or more 
perfect than that of a patient who has been assailed after vac- 
cination. He recovers both perfectly and promptly. 

“ Observe,” says Dr. Gregory, ‘ how strikingly opposed to 
‘ (contrasted with) each other in this respect, are the influences of 
‘inoculation and vaccination. Inoculation lessens the quantity 
‘of eruption, but does not alter, in the slightest degree, the 
* progress of inflammation in that which is thrown out. Vacci- 
* nation, on the other hand, while it does not (necessarily) affect 
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‘the quantity of eruption, always influences more or iess, the 
‘ progress of inflammation in it.” 

Sixthly, Nor can it be denied, that as far as we havea right 
to draw our conclusions from the tables of mortality, published 
in reference to this question, vaccination tends much more sure- 
ly and effectually to the prevention of fatal results, than inocula- 
tion. Thus among the cases stated to us by Doctors Bell and 
Mitchell. 


Out of 248, 64 had been previously vaccinated 1 only died. 
7 had natural Small-pox previously 3 of these died. 
9 had been inoculated 3 of these died. 
13 unknown no deaths. 


Of those entire- 
ly noprotected (¢ 155 in number, there died 


half—a dreadful mortality. 


85, more than one 


It is surely impossible to set in a stronger light, the advan- 

tages of vaccination, than is done in the above paragrapb. Re- 
sults similar to these, are given in the annual reports of the 
National Institution of Great-Britain, and in every other au- 
thentic document, without exception, to which we have had ac- 
cess. 
In our own community, Variolous and Varioloid diseases 
have existed, with, perhaps, a few months interval, for seven 
years past—the deaths, as extracted from our annual bills of 
mortality, are as follows : 


1824 1 Small-pox 1 Swine-pox. 
1827 1 Swine-pox. 


No deaths recorded. 


1830 17 Small-pox 4 Varioloid. Total, 102.* 


Of whom, as far as we could ascertain, on the most diligent 
inquiry, but one was known to have been previously vaccinated. 

If we ask, how has this ancient and justly dreaded pestilence 
been thus deprived of its terrors, and shorn of its fatal energies, 
what shall be the impartial answer? Not by any change in 
the nature of the case—not by any loss of its inherent power 
over the human constitution—for the mortality among the un- 
protected is most appalling, greater than that of yellow-fever, 


*The greatest number of cases occurred in 1829-30. Vaccination had then 
been urged extensively. The city and suburbs contain a population of 40,343. 
During the whole of the above period, cases of Small-pox were occasionally brought 
into the harbour, by vessels from infected ports. 
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or, perhaps, even the plague ; amounting every where, it would 
seem, to fully one half. Nor is it owing to such protection as in- 
oculation affords—for that practice has been obsolete among 
us for the last quarter of a century. But it is clearly attribut- 
able, and we do not hesitate to ascribe it to the kindly influ- 
ence of the Vaccine—the most valuable among the generous 
benefits conferred upon their fellow men, by the cultivators of 
the divine art of healing. 

We will conclude this essay with the following inferences :— 
Vaccination is entitled—richly entitled—to the approbation and 
confidence of every civilized community. It should be foster- 
ed with unremitted zeal, and disseminated widely throughout 
the world by private, professional and public care and liberality.. 
Its universal reception should be enforced and aided by such 
legislative provisions as may be necessary. Appropriations of 
money should be set apart for this purpose, and if the pbysi- 
cians in any districts of our country, are negligent or lukewarm 
in the matter—a rare reproach, by the way, against the least 
selfish and most beneficent of professions—why should not Vac- 
cine missionaries be sent thither ? 

Inoculation with Small-pox matter should be promptly aban- 
doned by medical men, and every where denounced in the most 
unqualified manner. It is injurious to the community as keep- 
ing in existence, and spreading abroad on the four winds of hea- 
ven, the most destructive and all-pervading of the varied forms 
of pestilence. It offers, at the same time, less advantage to 
the individual on whom it exerts its best influences than Vac- 
cine, which is entirely free from every objection. 

Inoculation, we have said, should be prohibited by law. Mu- 
nicipal bodies and State legislatures should unite in endeavor- 
ing to put an end to the practice, under the severest penalties. In 
no civilized neighborhood is a man allowed to set fire to his own 
barn or dwelling house, if by so doing he shall, in any degree, 
endanger the common safety. 
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Art. VII.—1. Lectures on American Literature, with remarks 
on some passages of American History. By Samvuet L. 
Knapp. 8vo. New-York. 1829. 


2. Specimens of American Poetry, with Critical and Biographi- 
cal Notes. By Samuet KetrTe.t. 3 vols. Boston. 1829. 


IT seems to us very questionable whether Liberty, Know- 
ledge or ‘Taste, is like to gain, by the haste with which a part 
of us, in this country, seem determined to renounce whatever 
of noble examples of genius or of patriotism we might gather 
from the letters or the history of our father-land. In times of 
national injury, it was unavoidable that we should endeavour, 
in the eagerness of a momentary hostility, to school our- 
selves, as far as we might, into an enmity of every thing Eng-— 
lish. But these temporary resentments vanished, at once, with 
the necessity that had created them; nor can any thing be 
worse, as to either sense, or taste, or proper feelings, than to 
strive, as do many scholars and statesmen, of high national re- 
putation, to erect the altars of knowledge and love of coun- 
try —of all that can most ennoble aud embeilish life—out of the 
wretched and obscure remains of a long abandoned hostility. 

The words with which these wise and generous notions are 
attempted to be reinforeed— Independence, —‘ Free govern- 
ment,’—‘ American glory,’ and the like—are pregnant, it is 
true, with much that might entrance the silly, and delude the 
ignorant: but knowledge, taste, and a more enlightened love 
of freedom, dissipate, every day, some of these. unworthy pre- 
judices ; and we are learning, as fast as nations ever do learn, 
not only that we ourselves are not the first founders of every 
thing like rational government, but that our own achiev- 
ments, in that way, were actually preceded by many an older 
exploit of our British ancestors. We begin to see, too, that, 
though to contrive a free and just system of government—to 
found a good constitution—be a matter demanding great wis- 
dom and virtue, it is but the first step towards liberty: that to 
preserve such a system isas difficult as to invent it; and that it 
is utterly vain to hope that any excellence of original institu- 
tions, can ever maintain a freedom, that shall have no need of 
perpetual struggles to support it. ' 

No one, we imagine, will be found hardy enough to contend 
that the sentiments of love of liberty and love of country, are 
not rendered much more exalted, by the recollections of a na- 
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tional history, abounding in noble contests or sacrifices for free- 
dom and law. ‘To wultiply, for the existing generation, such 
eras through all the past—to enable them to look back through 
a long series of events, of names, aud of monuments, that have 
marked a national spirit, always full of high and steady devo- 
tion to free principles, is unquestionably to impart to instita- 
tions founded on liberty, one of their highest motives and surest 
causes of preservation. Yet those who claim, in this country, 
to be the exclusive promoters of every thing that nourishes a 
national spirit, are fain to persuade us to limit our historic at- 
tachment to the narrow period of our separate existence as a 
government. ‘They say that we have no need to enlighten or to 
exalt our enthusiasm for whatever is admirable in our own con- 
stitution, by tracing the assertion and establishment of its great 
principles back to the venerable original, from which they came 
—they urge us to forget that we spring from a race, the hardi- 
est and most untameable, yet the most loving of the laws that 
history can shew, who have as steadily maintained their liber- 
ties, from the distant days of John Lackland, as we have yet 
done during fifty years. They would have us, in a word, 
cease to look upon Alfred, Wallace, Bruce, Bacon, Hume, 
and Gibbon, as our countrymen—-they would teach us, 
when something is to be done for freedom or for honour, no 
more to warm ourselves with the names of the Sydneys, of 
Raleigh, Hampden, Russell, and Chatham—they would disen- 
chant us of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope; and in- 
struct us to reserve our juster enthusiasm for the peerless won- 
ders, past, present, and to come, of American chivalry, patri- 
otism, and poesy. 

To urge us thus to renounce an intellectual inheritance, as 
rich and fair as it has ever been the fortune of any modern na- 
tion to possess, seems to us the most singularly bold effort to 
advance the kingdom of Dullness that the world has ever yet 
beheld, and we feel ourselves called upon, in a matter involving 
so high a literary right, to vindicate our non-participation in 
this, as in various other Americanisms, of which we, in the 
South, desire as little to share the honour, as we do the profit. 

We do therefore, in the name of the good people of the 
planting States, utterly disclaiin the having even the humble 
part, which is assigned us, in a separate school of writers, 
dignified with the title of ‘American.’ Itis certainly well, 
that the very ingenious devisers of all these schemes, should 
turn to its utmost account a national vanity, that has, it 
must be confessed, in the rapidity of its growth, even out- 
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stripped the other wonders of our Herculean precocity. Let 
them, by all means, give the converts of their ‘ system,’ 
intellectual wares just equal to the rest of their handiwork. 
They will, at least, be abundantly good for their own home- 
consumption. But let them not think to impose them, under 
whatsoever high-sounding names, upon any land lying beyond 
their own Cimmerian confines—upon any realm which the 
black wings of their system do not utterly overshadow. 

The general feeling of aversion to authorship, in the South, 
may be said to prevail, for the greater part, precisely in pro- 
portion to good education and cultivated taste. Not that we 
are less passionately impelled than others, to whatever of hon- 
ourable distinction the pursuit of letters might yield. Indeed 
as the more vehement and passionate temperament, which our 
climate engenders, is singularly favourable to popular elo- 
quence, so the more aristocratic forms in which society exists 
amongst us are certainly more propitious to refinement of taste 
and to the polite studies, than any thing which is to be found 
elsewhere on our continent. Yet, we cannot avoid recog- 
nizing the great disadvantages of our situation, with respect 
to these things, in comparison with the people of those older 
countries, where art has so long fixed her residence. And since 
our peculiar institutions offer us, in politics and eloquence, the 
noble scope for distinction and usefulness, which literature 
alone affords in other countries, the scholars of the South cer- 
tainly do well to dedicate themselves to the active powers, 
rather thau to those meditative faculties, which an imperfect 
education does not yet allow- them to cultivate with equal ad- 
vantage. 

We have thus indicated the general judgment, among the ed- 
ucated classes, upon which this apparent disregard of literary 
pursuits is founded. We cannot dismiss the subject, however, 
without attempting a more distinct developement of the causes 
which refuse, and shall long continue to refuse us a separate and 
national literature. 

The first of these unquestionably is, that we have no need 
of a separate literature. Whatever be the wonders that 
Cotton Mather and his heroical successors have effected, 
we not only think that the English literature is good enough 
for us at present, but that it may actually continue good enough 
for perhaps a century to come. We have certainly produced 
bards and philosophers many a one—but neither Miltons, 
Shakspeares, nor Bacons as yet. 

A second cause, perhaps not altogether unworthy to be taken 
into the account, is, that even if we did need a separate liter- 
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ature, we have nothing wherewithal to make it. It would cer- 
tainly be demanding infinitely too much, to claim that these al- 
chemical politicians should feel the force of an argument so hum- 
ble. Yet, to our seeming, the grand resource which they de- 
light to employ—their new creative principle, Exclusion, is 
even more sovereign in intellectual than in physical matters, to 
impoverish a nation. Monopolies may, at some cost or other, 
be made to give us silks and broadcloths; but at what price 
can they furnish poets and philosophers ? 

fu truth, these people seem to persuade themselves—nay, 
to expect to persuade others—that there is some strange vir- 
tue in the mere forms of a popular government, that must, of 
necessity, at once exalt the happy nation that receives them— 
though suck, till then, in the saddest and most uncouth ignor- 
ance—into very Romans, as to public virtue—into very Athent- 
ans for elegance. 

If mere freedom be the ‘“ raison suffisante” of an accom- 
plished literature, how happens it that Athens, neither the 
freest nor the quietest of the Grecian republics, rose to an ex- 
cellence so much ampler than all the others, that the fame of 
Grecian arts may be said to be almost hers alone? Were not 
the ancient Scythians and Germans—were not the modern Tar- 
tars and North-American Indians, as free as possible ? Among 
the Italian States of the middle ages, were none free except 
Florence? And have the -long-maintained liberties of Swit- 
zerland, placed, as she is, in the midst of the most cultivated 
States, led her to any thing like literary glory? On the other 
hand, were the times of the Ptolemies, of Augustus, of Haroun 
al Raschid, of the Moorish glory in Spain, of the Troubadours, 
of the Trouveres, of the Minnesingers, of the Crusaders, times 
of flourishing freedom? Or was France more free under Louis 
XIV, Spain under Charles V, England under Elizabeth, than 
at periods less remarkable for literary invention? We think 
not: nay, more—we believe that the historical proofs are very 
far from shewing that letters flourish rather in republics than 
in monarchies. Freedom and letters, in a word, are them- 
selves, originally, effects, not causes. Once produced by those 
things which excite them, they become causes, in their turn ; 
and give birth, when joined to other favouring circumstances, 
to a more humane freedom and a nobler literature. 

Liberty—that is to say, freedom founded on law—will gen- 
erally be found to have sprung from military glory; and the 
enthusiasm of national success is the equally sure source of let- 
ters. If such successes be not those of a people so utterly bar- 
barous and enslaved that its chief alone derives from them 
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either power or renown, so that there be no place for individual 
fame, the passion for military glory seizes upon the whole na- 
tion. At first the monarch and his chosen leaders are the ar- 
biters of praise; but soon all ranks contend who shall con- 
fer the highest honours upon the most daring champion. The 
sacrifice to the gods for victory—the feast—the cries with which 
they animate each other to the onset of battle—next take the 
exciting form of choral songs ; and poetry, in its rudest shape, 
begins. In order that a further refinement follow, the physi- 
cal causes that favour commerce must next concur with the ear- 
liest period of national repose, to bring about the cultivation of 
the arts. If a happy organization have given them a harmo- 
nious language, anda gentle climate have permitted the manners 
and costume to assume graceful and picturesque forms, poetry 
rises from its ruder shape into its heroic beauty and force. All 
glory—even that of arms—begins to centre in it; for from it 
alone can lustre be received. A general phrenzy—a_ bound- 
less enthusiasm—seizes upon all minds, and impels them all to 
poetry. It fills all imaginations, from the princely knight down 
to the lowest serf; and becomes, for a while, the universal lan- 
guage. Seulpture and painting follow more slowly, and learn 
to embody whatever the evanescent conceptions of the poet had 
designed. The faculties from which those arts arise, however, 
seem, even more intimately than poetry itself, to depend upon a 
peculiar organization, and on other physical causes. At least, 
they have never become highly flourishing, except in countries 
abounding in fine scenery, and where a brilliant atmosphere, 
picturesque manners, and beautiful forms prevailed. The do- 
mestic arts and luxury must also have made no slight progress 
before these begin. The faculties that depend on the imagin- 
ation seem usually to have passed their utmost excellence, be- 
fore those of the understanding can flourish. Science and 
learning have methods and subsidiary arts to invent, before they 
can achieve any thing that shall divert tothem the enthusiasm that 
had lavished itself upon their predecessors. They come on, 
nevertheless, with an advance that, however slow, is but too fatal 
to the dominion of imagination. Exact knowledge, the last 
and highest fruit of civilization, commences: the fervour of 
poetic invention declines: rules of art take the place of the strong 
impulses of genius: imitation supplants the creative faculty— 
and poetry and the arts, losing their predominance, assume 
that secondary condition, which henceforth is to be their regu- 
lar form. From this a happy genius, uniting much of ancient 
enthusiasm with the powerful combinations of modern learn- 
ing and art, may, from time to time, lift them to something like 
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their early triumphs. Individual enthusiasm will sometimes 
arise and accomplish more than belonged to its age: but na- 
tional enthusiasm can never again be rekindled—can never re- 
new its prodigies. 

» Such has been, every where, the course of all literature, ex- 
erting itself in a new language, and among a people yet un- 
formed. Nor will the process be greatly modified, although ris- 
ing letters be assisted by the borrowed stores of older art and 
of more cultivated languages. The imitation of foreign mo- 
dels can rarely, ina young and vigorous period of national 
taste, become servile. Indeed, at such a period, the imitation 
of the beauties of a foreign tongue becomes, in itself, a high 
species of invention. ‘Those beauties cannot be transfused into 
an uncultivated idiom, unless by creating them anew. We 
may, by their study, learn loftier conceptions and a purer taste ; 
but these can only embody themselves in our own language, by our 
elevating its powers and enlarging its resources into a like ex- 
cellence. ‘The imitation that arises in the secondary periods 
of literature is utterly different. This always attaches itself, 
with laborious, minute servility, to the copying the forms, while 
it forever wants the spirit, of the older monuments that nation- 
al genius has left. Rules of art have, with it, usurped the place 
of nature ; and the cold suggestions of learning attempt in vain 
to fillthat void of the fancy which artificial forms of thought 
and manners have made. 

It is easy to see that at no part of the progress of art, which 
we have thus attempted to trace—neither in its rude begin- 
nings, nor at any step of its after advances—was any thing ne- 
cessary, as to freedom, except the absence of such utter control, 
as extinguishes all will or thought, except itsown. Wherever 
there can exist any thing like opinion—wherever fear and force 
are not the sole powers—wherever men may be agitated by a 
common sympathy or common admiration—wherever there 
may be any thing of virtue and of praise, there letters, may 
spring up, and be made to flourish, without the help of any 
unusual degree of liberty, if the other circumstances, that 
we have pointed out, favour their developement That the 
higher mental energies assist and advance each other, is al- 
most always true: knowledge, liberty, virtue and patriot- 
ism strengthen one another by their mutual presence; but yet 
they are continually found to exist apart; and are no more ne- 
cessary causes, the one of the other, than are freedom and lit- 
erary refinement. 

Thus far, then, we have exposed the futility of the opinion, 
whose self-complacency would claim for us, in the freedom of 
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our institutions, sources of literature different from those great 
and general ones, from which all other nations have been fain 
to derive these ‘‘ waters of life.” It remains that we should 
examine such other causes as may seem to check or promote 
a taste for letters and the arts. We shall be compelled to 
take only a rapid view of this part of our subject : a still slight- 
er survey, however, than we propose to ourselves, would make 
the matter abundantly plain to the unprejudiced. 

If, then, we are not, as to letters, the peculiar and chosen 
people, that some of us have deemed, let us next see how far our 
condition gives us an access to such sources of taste and inven- 
tion as are common to all nations. 

We have already shewn that the creative, inventive period 
of literature can ouly arise in a manner that would never have 
permitted any thing like an original literature to have sprung 
up here. Every thing, in the outset of our national existence, 
forbade it. ‘The forlorn and dismal nature of the enterprize 
of settlement—that melancholy guing-forth into regions so cut 
off from all that can make life sweet, except a dreary and 
savage freedom—this was surely, of itself, enough to have daunt- 
ed, from any such purpose, all but those coarser and hardier 
spirits, born for action alone, for whom letters can scarcely be 
saidtoexist. If some goldeu dream had seduced, or some mis- 
chance of life had driven, perchance, one scholar into so sad an 
exile from all that the student loves, how long could the thirst 
of knowledge—how long learning or taste, have survived the 
total absence of whatever nourishes them? At the very best, 
however, invention and learning could only have pursued, with 
infinitely inferior helps, the paths that they had been taught to 
tread, in the European world of letters. ‘To it would all their 
communion with enlightened minds—all their hope of a larger 
usefulness and fame—all their warmer sympathies and associ- 
ations constantly recur. There could manifestly, then, be 
nothing like letters, that was not strictly dependent upon the 
superior taste and science of Europe—more especially of Eng- 
land. Tothe latter country, too, necessarily reverted, as to this 
fountain, the little of romance and of poetic sentiment, that 
could spring up, amidst a people occupied only with the rude 
necessities of a half-savage condition. We find accordingly, 
that the earliest of these attempts, which Messrs. Knapp and 
Kettell celebrate as “literary,” though of a barbarism won- 
derfully congenial to the soil, were purely imitative. They 
are genuine specimens from that school of taste, which had 
been founded but a little while before in Britain—a school 
of which Bunyan and Quarles are the polite writers ; and whose 
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verse-makers seem only to have thought of reinforcing what- 
ever was most ill-fashioned in their native polemics with all 
that the metaphysical poets could lend of most pedantic mys- 
ticism. Indeed, how is it possible that any thing like true po- 
etry should be found, where a gloomy and all-pervading theo- 
logy saddens every thing with its presence, and turns the gay 
beings of the imagination into shapes scarcely less formidable, if 
less poetic, than those that filled the brain of Orestes’ The 
chief part of the forms of religious belief, that prevail in pro- 
testant countries, seem to us, we confess, exceedingly averse 
to the poetic faculty, however favourable they may be to severe 
truth and reason. Of all these, none, perhaps, except that of 
the Friends, or that of the Shakers, renders man a more per- 
fectly unpoetic animal than the Calvinistic doctrines. Wherever 
these have prevailed, neither letters nor the arts seem to flour- 
ish. Switzerland can scarcely be said to have produced a 
poet ; and Scotland, in spite of strong original tendencies that 
way, has been almost barren of poetry. Nay, the whole body 
of English dissenters has, since the days of Milton, hardly pos- 
sessed a poet, or an elegant writer. Vigorous and original 
thinkers they have had—but elegance and accomplished learn- 
ing seem forever denied them. 

There is little need, however, thus to subjugate an imagina- 
tion that has never been excited. Ina country where the con- 
founding together all races and customs, has led to the aboli- 
tion of all original peculiarities—where local history, and su- 
perstitions, and usages have no existence—where the legends 
aud marvels of a wilder age—the shews and observances of 
more picturesque manners, have all perished at once, there can 
clearly be nothing on which the imagination should found itself. 
Without fable—without associations—without manners to 
paint—how can there be imagination? But fable, in order that 
it may produce its poetic effects, must have more than a bare 
existence; and the idea! can never warm the taste into any 
fine conception, of which the counterpart has never visited the 
senses. The mere beings of the mind—the airy creations of 
the fancy, can give us no pleasure. ‘There must be something 
of strong illusion—of belief, or, at least, of sympathy with 
popular belief, to give reality and life to what the imagination 
shapes. 

A third cause, equally powerful with these, and only inferior 
in permanency, is the continual flow of emigration from 
the Atlantic States to the West. Its office is to maintain for 
us a level, in physical and intellectual improvement, between 
the older States, and each new wilderness whose wnlocated pa- 
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radise offers itself—or is offered by the land-speculator, in each 
successive Hesperia. Whatever checks population, represses 
improvement of all sorts—and more than all—education. 
While active life, in these new countries, calls to easy and pro- 
fuse rewards, education becomes necessarily at once slight and 
ambitious. Not the mounting spirits alone, that every where 
burn to anticipate the tardy course of regular success, but each 
impatient and idle boy longs to overleap the vile impediments 
of preparation, and to seize, at once, his destined honours. 
As, in thinly peopled communities, want cannot urge to studi- 
ous labour, so enthusiasm can as little, in them, impel the af- 
fluent to intellectual enjoyments, or the spirit of society arise, 
to give grace and elegance to the understandings that it con- 
trols. A separate class, therefore, cannot be found, that occu- 
pies itself with letters alone ; nor is it possible that we should 
possess, in such a state of things, a single one of those more 
determined scholars, patient and quiet toilers in the mine of 
thought, who obscurely dig out for others the deep treasures of 
the intellect. 

The narrow theatre for reputation which our provincial go- 
vernments afford, is a further cause of the neglect of letters. 
The influence of a great city, the centre of cultivation and of 
taste—the point of union where the highest talents are as- 
sembled by the greatest rewards—seems essential to the ad- 
vancement of literature and of the fine arts. The Federal me- 
tropolis, which would naturally form this point for us, is as ut- 
terly unfit for such purposes as the most sordid trading town in 
allthe land. Not a generous ambition nor the passionate love 
of lasting fame assemble the rapidly shifting crowd that con- 
gregates there—but the ignoble love of the power and notoriety 
of the day. The worst vices of a court contrive to subsist 
there, without an atom of the elegance which, in courts, usual- 
ly softens and conceals their grossness. ‘The most thorough 
corruption of the manners there flourishes apart from every 
thing like taste and refinement. Neither government, nor pow- 
erful and wealthy individuals ever think of patronizing any 
thing that may not, in its turn, patronize them. Corruption, 
the great purpose of all expense there, has no need of poets 
and philosophers. Posterity has no votes ; and who, therefore, 
cares for posterity ? 

But, though we might easily adduce other causes, that pow- 
erfully conspire with those that we have developed, in retarding 
the intellectual advancement of this country, we must, at pre- 
sent, rest their enumeration here. It is time that we should 
turn tothe latter part of our task, and bring those, whom 
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we would arraign, to plead, in their proper persons, before their 
judges and ours. 

Our authors, though not always so little discrepant, seem 
perfectly to agree, as to one fact—the early glories of New- 
England literature. ‘Though dealing the one in poetry, and 
the other in prose, they assert it alike. So that being debated, 
like true Scythian counsels, both drunk and sober, the decision 
cannot but be right. ‘‘ Almost every thing the people of the 
‘ United States now possess has grown from their own sagacity, 
‘industry, and perseverance.” Such are the words with which 
Mr. Knapp launches into the truly Ulyssean wanderings of his 
history. Like that unlucky sailor, too, he presently finds it ne- 
cessary to retrace his steps: for, in the very next breath, he 
tells us, that our institutions are, in some measure, copied from 
those of other countries, and that our language is purely inher- 
ited. But this slight, involuntary qualification, must not weigh 
against the still stronger evidence of Mr. Kettell; who says, 
(Introduction, p. xvyii,) ‘the early settlers of New-England 
‘were no less distinguished for their attachment to letters, than 
‘for their strong religious character.’ Since then, they quick- 
ly established a literature so totally unlike that which then pre- 
vailed in England, it was doubtless in order to live beyond the 
heresies of English taste, as well as of English theology, that 
these ‘ hero-pilgrims’ betook themselves to the sea and the wil- 
derness. Their own critics, indeed, everywhere aver, that, 
from the earliest times, elegance of taste and depth of learning 
had always subsisted among them, along with the kindred gen- 
tleness and liberality of their religious notions. Such may wel! 
be the fact, which, moreover, is abundantly confirmed, by tes- 
timony at once the most renowned and the most undeniable— 
that of the very authors themselves—who, discreetly weighing 
the large part which chance and fashion take, in the distribu- 
tion of all fame, with a judgment that cannot too much be ex- 
tolled, took, of themselves, large appropriation of praises ex- 
changed with each other. A fashion so wisely founded, could 
not well be lost; and the same admirable reciprocation of re- 
nown is still continued, in undiminished courtesy, amongst their 
descendants. 

The earliest poetical attempt seems, in this country, as in 
Greece, to have been of the Orphie kind. It is a translation 
of the Psalms, published at Cambridge, (Massachusetts,) in 
1540. It was done by the most distinguished scholars and di- 
vines of the day—of whom the chief were John Eliot, (‘the 
celebrated Indian apostle,’) Thomas Welde, and Richard Ma- 
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ther. It was called ‘ The Bay Psalm Book.’ The following is 


a specimen: 


PsaLM cxxxvi. 


The rivers on of Babilon, 
Ry there when wee did sit downe, : 
‘ Yea even then wee mourned when 
eh, wee remembered Sion. 
2. Our harpe wee did hang it amid, i 
Upon the willow tree, i 
3. Because there they that us away A 
led in captivitee 4 
Requir’d of us a song, and thus 
ask’t mirthe us waste who laid, 
Sing us among a Sion’s song, 
unto us then they said. 
4. The Lord’s song sing can wee? being 
in stranger’s land, then let 3 
5. loose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget. 
6. Let cleave my tongue my pallate on 
if minde thee doe not I, 
if chiefe joys o’re I prize not more 
Jerusalem my joy. &c.”—ZIntrod. p. xix. 


The first original poet, however, seems to have been Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet, who gained such prodigious reputation, as to 
be called, by the learned John Norton, of [pswich, ‘ The mir- 
‘ror of her age, and glory of her sex.’ He celebrated her, 
also, in a funeral eulogy, in the following touching manner: 


en 


‘* Her breast was a brave pallace, a broad street, 
Where all heroic, ample thoughts did meet, 
Where nature such a tenement had tane, 

That other souls to hers dwelt in a lane.” 


She wrote poems upon the Four Elements, upon the Four 
Humors in Man’s Constitution, upon the Four Ages of Man, 
and upon the Four Seasons of the Year—together with a ver- 
sified history of the Four Monarchies of the World. Let this 
enumeration serve in place of extracts, of which we will only 
give one. 


‘** Silent alone, where none or saw, or heard, 

In pathless paths I lead my wandering feet, 

My humble eyes to lofty skyes I rear’d, 

To sing some song, my mazed Muse thought meet. 
My great Creator I would magnitie, 
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That nature had, thus decked liberally : 
But Ah, and Ah, again, my imbecility !” 

John Wilson, called the Paul of New-England, and Uriaa 
Oakes, (President of Harvard College,) called its Lactantius, 
were also poets. The former is celebrated by Cotton Mather 
as the greatest ‘anagrammatizer,’ since the daysof Lycophron; 
and herein he certainly exceeded Paul, who is not known to have 
ever produced an auagram—whereas his modern counterpart 
extemporized them. The successor of President Oakes, at 
Harvard, John Rogers, was also a poet. He addresses Mrs. 
Bradstreet in some verses, in which the elegance of the diction 
can only be surpassed by the purity and nobleness of the thoughts. 

Peter Folger, of Nantucket, (poetical soil!) published in 1675 
or ’6,a poem entitled ‘ A Looking-Glass for the Times.’ We 
owe its resuscitation tothe piety of his grand-son, Dr. B. Frank- 
lin, who says of it, ‘the poem appears to be written with a 
manly freedom, and a pleasing simplicity.’ Let our readers 
examine the following extract, and decide if this act of the 
Doctor was not a most flagitious parricide. 


“ The rulers in the country I 
do own them in the Lord! 
And such as are for government, 
with them I do accord. 
But that which [ intend hereby, 
is that they would keep bound, 
And meddle not with God’s worship, 
for which they have no ground. 
And I am not alone herein, 
there many hundreds more 
That have for many years ago 
spake much upon that score. 
Indeed, I really believe 
it’s not your business, 
To meddle with the Church of Christ, 
in matters more or less.” 


The Rev. Samuel Danforth, of Roxbury, was a poet, and 
eke a mathematician and astronomer, besides his congenial trade 
of divine. He published ‘an astronomical! description of the 
‘comet of 1664, together with a theological description of the 
‘same.’ His son John inherited only his poetical talents, but 
mixes largely with his verses the paternal theology, as thus : 

‘* By hot contention’s thunder bolts 
Are armies rent in twain; 

Armies of Abels too advance, 

Arm’d with the clubs of Cain. 
Batter’d and shatter’d, by such storms, 
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Are best men’s reputation ; 
In vain they talk, while strife is loud, 
Of waking reformation.” 


Having gathered these first choice flowers of American fancy, 
we must now bring the reader to the Mathers, whose works 
may be regarded as the ripened fruit. The father, Increase 
Mather, President of Harvard, is said to have written one hun- 
dred works. ‘Terrible as his fertility was, both as to quantity 
and quality, it is puny in comparison with that of the son, who 
produced nearly four hundred. They seem, indeed, to have 
been the earliest propagators of that fury for authorship, whose 
rabies has since filled all New-England. The son distinguish- 
ed himself by his early proficiency inthe studies of bis college— 
wrote systems of logic and physics at the age of sixteen, and 
rose toa Master's degree at eighteen, maintaining at his recep- 
tion, the thesis, ‘“‘Puncta Hebraica sunt divine originis.” “ His 
intellectual store-house was full to overflowing—but nothing 
there was threshed, winnowed, binned or labelled.’”?’ Thus 
saith Mr. Knapp, whose words we love to employ, for their felicity. 
“It is the fashion,” says he also, ‘‘to neglect such writers as 
Mather.” The fashion, though ancient, is still a good one ; and 
may yet outlast any of Mr. Knapp’s works. 

The grand enemy, however—whom the pilgrims doubtless 
trusted to have altogether left behind, in quitting the land of 
popery, prelacy and independency—seems occasionally to have 
beset Mather. He felt that his breast was not altogether the 
throne of humility, and acknowledges “that proud thoughts 
had fly-blown his best performances.” It seems, too, that he 
was sorely troubled with the tooth-ache—an annoyance which 
he imagined to be sent upon him to punish him for some spe- 
cial sin of theteeth. He is puzzled to ascertain what was the par- 
ticular crime ; but at last divines that he has offended ‘ by sin- 
ful and excessive eating, and by evil speeches ; for” continues 
he, ‘‘ there are litere dentales used inthem.” We venture to say 
that he who will try the strength of his teeth, upon a half-do- 
zen of Cotten Mather’s verses, will presently understand which 
of his sins produced his tooth-ache. 

Cotton Mather was the great encomiast of this day. We 
cannot well cite any of his prose, which is too unwieldy for the 
puny hands of a mere modern reviewer. His poems, however, 
afford many a gem, with which we might enrich our pages, if 
we had time. ‘They are often in such taste as this. 

‘* Some offers to Embalm the Memory of the truly reverend and renowned 
John Wilson. 


‘** So humble, that alike on’s charity 
Wrought Extract Gent with Extract Rudii. 
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Pardon this fault ; his great excess lay there ; 
He’d trade for heaven with all he came anear: 
His meat, clothes, cash, he’d still for ventures send, 
Consign’d per brother Lazarus, his friend.” 


“ Remarks on the bright and the dark side of that American pillar, the 
Rev. Mr, William Thompson, &c. who triumphed on December 10, 
1666. 

s¢__ When reverend Knowles and he sail’d hand in hand, 
To Christ espousing the Virginian land, 

Upon a ledge of craggy rocks near stav’d, 

His Bible in his bosom thrusting’sav’d ; 

The Bible, the best of cordial of his heart, 

‘Come floods, come flames,’ cried he, ‘ we'll never part.’ 

A constellation of great converts there, 

Shone round him, and his heavenly glory were. 

Gookins was one of these ; by ‘Thompson’s pains, 

Christ and New-England, a dear Gookins gains.” &c. 


This holy man, it seems, when beset by the arch-fiend, knew 
well, like Dunstan of old, how to put him to flight. ‘The com- 
bat was fierce and long, as might well be expected, between so 
fella demon and so formidable a theologian ; but Sathanas ts at 
last routed, horse, foot and dragoons, 


‘** By his bed side, an Hebrew sword there lay, 


With which, at last, he drove the devil away.” 
Cotton Mather, ut supra. 


But we find that, if we attempt separately to set forth these 
beauties, we never shall have done. We must endeavour to 
reduce them to something like arrangement. 

Of the encomiastic, we might cite a multitude of illustrious 
examples. The following, however, must serve; since we 
must not count upon an invincible patience in our readers. 

The harmonious Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge, singeth in wo- 
ful memory of John Cotton, whom he exalteth as 


‘« A living breathing Bible ; tables where 
Both covenants at large engraven were. 
Gospel and law in’s heart had each its column, 
His head an index to the sacred volume. 

His very name a title-page, and next, 

His life a commentary on the text. 

O! what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth, 
Without erratas may we think he’ll be, 

{n leaves and covers of eternity.” 
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In the heroic vein, there want not some very lofty specimens. 
These descriptions of battles have a truly Homeric fury of 
grandeur. ‘The first that we shall cite is a ballad of the In- 
dian wars, and celebrates some of those humane doings, which, 
transacted in Georgia, now fill all the North with such a holy 
indignation. 


“«"T was nigh unto pigwacket on the eighth day of May, 
They spied a rebel Indian, soon after break of day : 

He on a bank was walking, upon a neck of land, 
Which leads into a pond, as we’re made to understand. 

* * * * * * * 
Then up spoke Captain Lovewell, when first the fight began, 
* Fight on, my valiant heroes! you see they fall like rain.’ 
For as we are informed, the Indians were so thick, 

A man could scarcely fire a gun, and some of them not hit.” 


The following are of a more polished age. 


** But lo! while ready for the charge they stood, 
Death, blunderbuss, artillery and blood ! 

Blue smoke and purple flame around appear, 

And the hot bullets hail from front to rear.” —Maylem. 


** Mason, to stop their violent career 
Rallies his company anew to war; 
Who, finding them within a little space, 
Let fly his blunderbusses in their face— 
Thick sulphurous smoke makes the sky look black, 
And heaven’s high galleries thunder with the crack.” 
Roger Wolcott. 


‘* Now the vast tumult wakes the drowsy gods, 
Who all look down to see the mighty odds.” — Maylem. 


They are always equal tothe subject, no matter how lofty or 
how low. ‘Thus, if the awfulness of the last day is to be de- 
scribed, the terrible sublimity of the scene is made amazingly 
real, by such verse as this. 


** Still was the night, serene and bright 
When all men sleeping lay ; 
Calm was the season, and carnal reason 


Thought so ’t would last for aye. 
* * * * * aa 


Then were brought in, and charged with sin, 
Another company, 

Who by petition obtain’d permission, 
To make apology : 

They argued, ‘ We were misled, 
As is well known to thee, 
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By their example, that had more ample 


3 Abilities than we.” 
' When men of parts, learning and arts 


Professing piety, 
Did thus and thus, it seemed to us 
We might take liberty.” 
Michael Wigglesworth.— The Day of Doom. 


Or if the mirth and jollity of public festivity is the theme, 
we are presented with the following graceful and genteelly gay 
picture :— 


* Squeak the fife and beat the drum, 
Independence day is come ! 

f Let the roasting pig be bled, 

{ Quick twist off the cockerel’s head, 
Quickly rub the pewter platter, 

Heap the nut-cakes fried in butter. 

Set the cups and beaker glass, 

The pumpkin and the apple sauce, 
Send the keg to shop for brandy: 
Maple sugar we have handy. 
Independent, staggering Dick 

A noggin mix of swingeing thick : 

Sal, put on your russet skirt, 

Jotham, get your boughten shirt, 

To day we dance to tiddle, diddle— 
—— Here comes Sambo with his fiddle ; . 
Sambo, take a glass of whiskey, 

And play up Yankee-doodle frisky.”"—Judge Tyler. 


Or if a learned divine, the President of a college, addresses 
a poetical compliment to a lady-poet, it is thickly seasoned with 
such delicate allusions as these :— 


‘** Lorne paramours, not chatting birds tell news, 
How sage Apollo Daphne hot pursues, 
Or stately Jove himself is wont to haunt the stews.” 
John Rogers. 


“Thus weltering in delight, my virgin mind 
Admits a rape—truth still lyes undeseri’d, 
Its singular that plural seemed,” &c.—Jd, 


we press 
Upon the virgin stream, who had, as yet, 
Never been violated with a ship.” 
Roger Wolcott, another divine. 


‘They afford us, too, some very powerful descriptive passa- 
ges; of which sort, we may adduce the following :— 
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** Now ruin lifts her haggard head, 

And madly staring horror screams ! 

O’er yonder field, bestrew’d with dead, 

See, how the lurid lightning gleams.” — Wm. Moore Smith. 


** Still the remorseless stream keeps on its course, 


Nor will abate a moment of its force, 
\, But rather hastens, by impetuous facts, 
A To throw itself into those cataracts. —R. Wolcott. 
4 We have alluded in a previous number of our Review to Mr. 


Percival’s labyrinthine poetry. We shallonly say, en passant, 


that the specimens in this selection fully bear us out in our cri- 


ticism. 


He is, by no means, however, the only master of its 


issueless intricacies, whom we might cite, if we had space. 
The excellencies of this mood are closely rivalled by a kindred 
style, that has attained an almost equal perfection among us— 
the Enigmatic. The following instances of it are very happy. 


“There shall the moon with half-shut eye, 
Delirious, hear her vocal beam, 

To fingering sounds responsive sigh, 

And bless the hermit’s midnight dream.” — Wm. Clifton. 


‘* How faint is the touch, no perspective bestowing, 
Nor scenery in nature’s true colours arrayed ; 
How chaste is the landscape, how vividly glowing, 
Where the warm tint of fancy is mellowed by shade.” 
W. B. Tappan. 
** Fling on my mind a deep, poetic feeling, 
From every hue and tone a beauty stealing — 
Like a rich mant!e it comes folding o’er me, 
Woven of all the harmonies before me ; 
And then I close my eyes, and seem to see 
Within, the feeling thus enthralling me.”—James W. Miller. 


“Tf so, say, hast thou never known 

The joy of gazing on the sky, 

While nature sleeps, and you alone 

Seem roused to thought and misery ? 

Hast never watch’d the pallid moon, 

While resting on sume sifted cloud, 

Pure as the fretful ocean’s foam, 

And filmy as an angel’s shroud,” &c.—R. P. Smith. 


F The following passages are remarkable for dignity and 
grandeur of expression. 


** Let science tell the mighty cause that erst 
The mountain fabric’s horizontal base 
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Upturning, gave the roaring waters vent 
Along their lacerated bed, slate-paved, 
And branching to the Hudson.” —J. D. M’ Kinnon. 


? Here, where the Mohawk gazed, 

And wonder’d at th’ abode vortiginous 

Of his tremendous father, in the rocks 

And flood impassable, see Art pervades,” &c.—ZId. 


** Who loved ambition’s cloudy steep to climb, 

And smiled, death, danger, rivals to engage ; 

Who roused his followers souls to deeds sublime, 

Kindling to furnace heat vindictive rage, 

And soar’d Cesarean heights, the Phoenix of his age.” 
President Dwight, called by Barlow, “daring Dwight.” 


** Red in the north, the biped of the chase. 
Quafis from embowell’d captives streaming life ; 
Whilst fierce Areskoui, frantic, fires his soul, 
And raging, stamps to atoms, mercy’s wine-fill’d bowl. 


All ages, sexes, ranks, are doomed the prey 
Of loosened havoc’s cannibalian hounds.” — Richards. 


They also possess, in a wonderful degree, the art of aggrau- 
dizing a subject by noble comparisons—as when Mr. Percival 
likens the moon to a newly-coined shilling : 


* The moon aloft comes freshly from the mint.” 


Or the snow to a young lady, who lies down on her pillow, in 
a dimity night-cap and wrapper: 


“Tn its robe of virgin white, 
The snow-cap, pillowed on the cloudless sky.” 


Or when, in what he learnedly entitles a “ Platonic Bacchana! 
song,” he broaches the sun for a glass of spirits: 


** Fill high the bowl of life with spirit 
Drawn from the living sun of soul, 
And let the wing of genius bear it, 
Deep-glowing like a kindled coal.” 


Or, by the most striking and lively personifications, they 
give a truly dramatic vividness to their representations. 


“Thus with strange actions and horrendous cries 

They celebrate these doleful obsequies. 

At length revenge so vehemently doth burn 

As caused all other passions to adjourn ; 

Alecto raves and rates them in the ear, 

‘ O senseless cowards, to stand blubbering here !’” —R. Wolcott. 
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** Now Lucifer had just put out his head, 

To call Aurora from old Tithon’s bed ; 

Whereat the troops of the approaching light 
Began to beat the reg’ments of the night.”-—Id. 


‘* Affronted virtue mounts her native skies, 
And freedom’s genius lifts her bloated eyes.” 
Mrs. Warren, called the “ Gibbon of America.” 


it is true that the ungovernable ardour of their imaginations 

sometimes hurries them somewhat beyond the vulgar rules of 
writing. ‘These laws, however, are merely formed to catch 
the flies and motes of poetry. Eagles are not to be held by 
such cobwebs. Instead of coldly and tamely fitting each thought 
to its illustration, they charge their poetical blunderbusses to 
the very muzzle, withsimile, metaphor and illustration, of every 
shape and size, some one of which must kill, though all the 
rest should miss. 

‘* What though ambition wear a crown—the fangs 

Of avarice be fill’d with gold—esteem 


And dear bought wealth enrich the tongue that wins,” &c. 
M’ Kinnon. 


** Conscience barking like a hyena’s yell, 
And pouring out her vial’d wrath on sin, 
She lights her torch unwasting.”—Percival. 


‘* Impel each breast, in glory’s dread career, : 
Firm as your rock-raised hills to persevere.” —Humphreys. 
§ 


‘** The pencil dipp’d in various hues, to paint 
Great nature’s works, affords a sweet repast.”——Elijah Fitch. 


‘** When silence swims along the mouldered walls, 
And broods upon departed grandeur’s tomb.””-- Daring Dwight.” 


It is a very frequent and happy resource with them to ex- 
plain a thing, by repeating it: 


** He rested on the throne of parti ng day, 
Which is his royal seat.”—Perciva 


Or to ijlustrate a thing by shewing that it has no small re- 
semblance to itself: 


‘* Soft moonlight there is sleeping, like the ray 
Whose flashes on a chequered fountain play.”—Jd. 


‘“« The grave yawns on us as a fosse, 
Where we must sleep forever.”——Jd. 


Waves, too, according to the same poetic ey, are. 
under certain circumstances, quite like waves. 
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“The waves in silvery glances break, 
Like a short and quickly rolling sea.”"—Zd. 


But we will not insist too strongly on such instances ; for 
surely, to do this bard justice, his illustrations have gene- 
rally any other fault, rather than that of too close resemblance. 

If there be any beauty, however, tat they have carried more 
especially beyond its bounds (for what kind of beauty have they 
left unattempted and unexhausted) it is that of an harmonious 
versification. It may be the defect of our uneducated ear 
but we confess that their verses are sometimes modulated 
to such dulcet melody, as is absolutely torturing. Take the 
following instances : 

“ It did seem the skies 
Were o’er me pure as fancy—yet waves 
Did rattle round my head, and fill mine ears 
Like the measureless roar of the far fight.”-—Mellen. 
** The general commands the officers with speed 
To see his men drawn up and martialed ; 
Which being done, they wheel the ranks, 
And kneeling down, to heaven all gave thanks.” — Wolcott. 
*“* And hailing, in the lonely chase, his devious mate, 
With shoutings wild, beside Schoharie’s brooks, 
Or Canajohary’s echoing cliffs, 
First broke,” &c.—M’ Kinnon. 


One poet there is, however, who knows how to break, with 
the happiest effect, the lulling sweetness of his rythm, by art- 
fully interposed discords. He had felt, as he tells us, the mo- 
notony of the best heroic verse, and perceiving his own to be of 
that sort, judged it necessary to vary this too constant harmo- 
ny, by introducing—a resource hitherto unemployed except in 
ludicrous verse—the double rhyme. It is thus that he distri- 
butes them. 

“‘ There, Mercy whispers in a balmy breath, 

Here Anger thunders, and the note is death ; 

There, ’tis a string that soothes with slow vibration, 

And here, a burst that shakes the whole creation. 

By heaven forwarn’d his hunted life to save, 

Behold Elijah stands by Horeb’s cave ; 

Grieved that the God, for whom he’d warmly striven, 

Should see his servants into exile driven, 

His words neglected, by those servants spoken, 

His prophets murder’d and his altars broken. 

His bleeding heart a soothing strain requires ; 

He hears it: softer than Eolian lyres,” &c. 
Pierpont—“ Airs of Palestine.» 
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If they know so skilfully to move the affections, in these gen- 
tle ways, it must not be imagined that they have not an equal 
power to strike us with the sublime—to astound us with a ter- 
ror or horror, such as poet never before reached. Of this, we 
dare give only a few examples, lest sensitive readers should re- 
coil from our pages. 


‘* The tender mother, with like woes opprest, 

Beholds her infant frying at her breast, 

Crying and looking on her as it fries; 

Till death shuts up its heart affecting eyes.” — Wolcott. 


‘* Here lay the numerous bodies of the dead, 
Some frying, others almost calcined.” —Jd. 


‘“* Where round the broiling babe, fresh from the womb.” 
Pres. Dwight. 


The following seems to be a favourite figure in American 
verse and prose: 


—“ Fired with his theme, (says Mr. Knapp,) he sought the fountains 
for information.” (Note—to kindle, not to put it out.) 


‘It is such questions as these that call up the fire, and not unfre- 
quently cause to flow all the venom of party.”—d. 


** all who share 

In the pure streams that from its fountain flow ; 

We must be pure ourselves, if we would dare 

Take of the holy fire that wells and gushes there.” — Percival. 


“ The town, its wealth, high battlements and spires, 
Now sinketh, weltering in conjoining fires.” — Wolcott. 


** Not to Aonian spring, Parnassian mount, 
Famed Helicon, nor Aganippe’s fount, 
For fancied fire, aim the wonted flight.” — Maylem. 


Judge Brackenridge, in a funeral oration, which Mr. Knapp 
prefers to that by Pericles, in Thucydides, gives us the follow- 
ing hint how to go down to posterity. It is perhaps borrowed 
from Pope’s 

‘* No crab more active in the dirty dance, 
Downward to climb, and backward to advance.” 


** You, my brave countrymen, shall go down to posterity with ex- 
ceeding honour; your fame shall ascend the stream of time.” 


After all these specimens, our reader will, of course, have 
conceived such an opinion of these poets, that it can no longer 
surprise him, if, urged by the consciousness of their powers, 
they should, with a true republican intrepidity, challenge com- 
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parison with those usurping kings of English literature, who 
have lorded it too long over the rising ascendency of our free- 
born letters. ‘Thus Mr. John Cotton, in his elegy on Thomas 
Hooker, defies comparison with Dryden’s epigram on Milton— 
‘ Three poets, in three distant ages born.’ 


***'Twas of Geneva’s worthies said with wonder, 
(Those worthies three,) Farel was wont to thunder : 
Viret like rain on tender grass to shower, 

But Calvin lively oracles to pour. 


All these in Hooker’s spirit did remain 
A son of thunder, and a shower of rain; 
A pourer forth of lively oracles, 

In saving soul, the sum of miracles.” 


Bottom had said, ‘ and I will roar you as gently an’ it were 
‘a sucking dove.’ Mr. Percival is little behind Shakspeare 
here, as he has, 


——** Thy earth-circled ocean’s gentle roar.” 


Curran had uttered something of the following sort :—‘ The 
‘instant that he sets his foot upon British ground, his body 
‘bursts the measure of the chains around him,’ &c.—‘ He 
‘ stands forth redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by the 
‘irresistible genius of universal emancipation.’ How admira- 
bly does Governor Lincoln, in the following manner, dismount 
Mr. Curran’s prose-on-horseback ! 


* Our blest New-England’s fruitful soil 
Requires no culture by a servile toil ; 

No master’s torturing lash offends the ear, 

No slave is now, nor ever shall be here. 
Whene’er he steps upon our sacred fields, 

Their guardian genius an asylum yields, 

His chains drop from him, and on reason’s plan, 
He claims the gift of God, the rights of man!” 


Milton had described creation indifferently well; and it is 
also done not amiss in the book of Genesis. Mr. Percival, 
however, thinking that a little more politeness would not be 
unbecoming, changes the omnipotent command into a very 
mild request : 

‘“*'The stars exult, as when the Eternal Sire 
Said, ‘ Be there light,’ and hight sprung forth at his desire.” 


The law given at Sinai— 


“ Through heaven’s high court the trump eternal roars— 
Lift up your heads, ye everlasting doors.” —Judge Dawes. 
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Mr. George Lunt, undeterred either by the subject or by 
Byron, rushes into an enormous apostrophe to the ocean— 
Mr. Charles Sprague being wont to triumph over Pope and 
Johnson in prologue-writing, enters the lists with Gray, in what 
he calls a “ Shakspeare Ode.” Mr. Percival, now invites us, bya 
strictly parallel passage, to compare his with Milton’s de- 
scription of the gladness of the sailors, whom spicy winds sa- 
lute, as they pass up the Arabian shores—and now he emulates 
the ‘* St. Cecilia” of Dryden, and *‘ the Passions” of Collins, 
in a Pindaric Ode, on the same subject, of which the beauties 
are so high and continuous, that we dare not separate them 
by citation. Occasionally, however, he descends, to the “ less 
presumptuous car” of “ Anacreontics ” and ‘‘ Horatians.” A 
specimen of the latter we must give—for it is a perfect unique. 
He would seem, from the quotation prefixed, to intend nothing 
more than to surpass the ode to Melpomene. 


HORATIAN. 


** Quem tu Melpomene semel.”’—Horat. Od. |. iv. 3. 
* Fairest of all, bright Urania ! 
Who, on Helicon’s top, sing to the golden stars, 
When night draws all her curtains round, 
And far over the hills shines the moon’s mellow light ; 
First she gilds the tall mountain-top, 
Then on glittering streams, and the wide spreading plain, 
And the dark waves of the tossing sea, 
Pours all her mellowest beams, till earth and ocean smile— 
Fairest of all, bright Urania ! 
Sing to thy golden-stringed lyre—sing the sweet song of heaven.” 


Another turns the Declaration of Independence into rhyme. 
The version, however, is not quite literal : 


“ Heard ye that sigh? It is the sigh of law, 
The grand palladium of terrestrial right ; 
Lies crush’d by despotism’s Typhean paw, 
And justice sinks to realms of brooding night ; 
Juries are driven before the rising storm, 
And king-paid judges, judgment’s gold-ruled bench deform.” 
George ‘Richards—Declaration of Independence. 


‘‘ New deeds of wrong and acts first penn’d in blood, 
Howl, as wild furies, o’er the Atlantic flood.” 


But we have now inflicted upon our readers as much of this 
nonsense as we dare. ; 

If, after all our citations, there should be any one tenacious 
enough of his reverence for names, with which the country is 
made to resound, to ask if they have no beauties—no ex- 
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cellencies—we can only reply, that our specimens are the 
very cream of what others have chosen, for the purpose of giv- 
ing a favourable opinion of these authors. As to extolling them, 
we have felt compelled to decide, that this was none of our bu- 
siness ; and that it might very safely be left to the very skilful 
and zealous hands, that have, hitherto, done them such ample 
justice, for us, 


** We come to bury Cesar--not to praise him.” 


It only remains that we should justify the purpose of these, 
our labours, to those milder judges, who would extend a perpe- 
tual toleration to Dullness, however widely-prevailing. We 
cannot better defend ourselves, than in these words of Mar- 
tinus Secriblerus : 

‘‘He lived in those days, when (after Providence had _per- 
‘ mitted the invention of printing, as a scourge for the sins of 
‘the learned) paper also became so cheap, and printers so nu- 
‘ merous, that a deluge of authors covered the land; whereby 
‘not only the peace of the honest unwriting subject was daily 
‘ molested, but unmerciful demands were made of his applause, 
‘yea of his money, by such as would neither carn the one, nor 
‘deserve the other.” —Prefaceto the Dunciad. 


Art. VIII.—Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jeffreys, sometime 
Lord Chancellor of England. By Humenrey W. Woot- 
RYCH. 8vo. London. 1827. 


WE remember to have been told of a certain philanthrophi- 
cal character, who so overflowed with the milk ef human kind- 
ness, that he could hear no one abused, without speaking a word 


in his favour. To try how far his charity would go, a friend of 


his, one day, delivered a very bitter philippic against the Devil. 
Our philanthropist assented to every word. ‘“ | confess,” said 
he, “ that the Devil is, upon the whole, a bad fellow ; he is the 
‘father of lies; he goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
‘whom he may devour ; he burns a great many people ; but,” 
‘he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ you must admit, that our friend 
‘Satan is a man of talents.” [nvoluntarily we thought of this 
anecdote, in reading Mr. Woolrych’s work ; for his laboured 
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defence of his hero amounts to precisely this—that notwith- 
standing a disgraceful career, as a man and a judge, ‘ bloody 
Jeffreys’ was not so brutalized as to lose all the distinctive 


-marks of human nature. But we will let our author speak for 


himself. 


** The author happened, in the presence of a friend, to hint his inten- 
tion of writing this Life, when the latter instantly took the alarm, and 
exclaimed, ‘ why, you surely are not goivg to whitewash Judge Jef- 
freys?’ The author said, he certainly could not think of justifying 
that lawyer upon every occasion, whose character was, upon the whole, 
none of the best; but that he saw no reason why even such atnan as 
Jeifreys might not have had some good qualities, as well as others. 
Now, most will agree, that this is a fair principle, not at all inapplicable 
te human nature ; and, upon investigating the subject, some very re- 
deeming traits soon showed themselves, brightening up with admirable 
lustre, the conduct of a man who has been denounced by Protestant wri- 
ters, people of his own creed, as the most wicked of mortals. Were 
all the histories unimpeachable, which profess to speak of him, and the 
anathemas against him, as prompt in their fulfilment, as in their de- 
scent from the pens of ripe and ready writers, surely he might beg from 
the Catholics, a place in their purgatory, and count it, indeed, a felici- 
tous atonement for his misdeeds. But really, it would be as absurd to 
predicate of any person that he is entirely vicious, as that we should 
desire to see Jeffreys at the head of the King’s Bench now, instead of 
the excellent and patient Judge, who presites there.” —Jntrod. iv. 


Now, we take it for granted, that some pleasing traits or 
good actions are to be found in the lives of the greatest mon- 
sters that have ever disgraced human nature. But without 
due discrimination, nothing furnishes inductions more false. 
The wolf, we presume, has little inclination to slaughter, when 
his appetite is perfectly sated, and, in particular moods, may 
be as gentle as a very lamb. It would be, however, a strange 
conclusion, that he is, therefore, a very forbearing, or a very 
kindly tempered beast. We think that virtues, unless they bethe 
result of principle, are not worth naming, and that it is in re- 
ference to principle alone, our good qualities rise above those of 
the mere brutes. A person of the roughest texture, and most 
violent temperament, that, from reasoning, can forgive an ene- 
my, or forego his own personal gratification, is far better, as a 
man and a citizen, than one of the blandest organization, who 
is alone regulated by natural impulses. As to the former, we 
have a pretty certain rule by which we can calculate prospec- 
tively, while as to the latter, our best founded expectations may 
be deceived. Too often are men pronounced good or bad, from 
a few insulated facts, without our considering whether those 
facts have been indications of the casual feeling of the mo- 
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ment, or of a well formed moral code—radii, as it were, from 
one centre. 


** But had the author (continues Mr. Woolrych) even indulged in 
panegyric, the character of Jeffreys would not have been the first, no, 
nor yet the worst which a solitary writer might have dared to ennoble 
in the face of others who have agreed in an united theme of execration.” 


Introd. p. v. 


We well remember to have heard a Frenchman, in France 
too, an excellent man, exclaim, with tears in his eyes, ‘* Pauvre 
Robespierre! c’était le meilleur enfant du monde,”—(Poor 
Robespierre ! he was the best creature in: the world.) All, too, 
will recall the lines of Byron ; 


** When Nero perished by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroyed 
Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
Of nations freed, and of a world o’erjoyed, 
Some hands, unseen, strewed flowers upon his tomb.”’ 


But what does this prove ? Surely not that the world at large 
are wrong, when they have formed their opinions, according 
to the truest principles of morals ; but that in the cases alluded 
to, by incorrect reasoning, or a narrow view of the subject, a few 
have erred in judgment. 

The “ Memoirs of Jeffreys” are very like Plutarch and Ta- 
citus, but only in one respect—no authorities are quoted; nor 
have we found any thing of importance in them, that has not 
been given to the world long since, in the “ Life of Lord Keeper 
Guilford,” ‘Lives of the Chancellors,” the Biographical Diction- 
aries, &c. Indeed, it is a specimen of that utter want of re- 
search and thoroughness that marks most of the English lite- 
rature of the present day. We can hardly pardon it in the 
“ Family Library,” which is intended as a popular compilation, 
but still less, where the size and typographical execution an- 
nounce more ambitious pretensions. At all events, we like to 
know from what sources a historian has drawn, both to weigh 
the value of the testimony, and to guide us in our researches, 
should we wish to examine further. 

Whenever no authorities are cited, we take from our author, 
who evinces any thing but prejudice against his hero. 


Sir George Jeffreys was born of a respectable though not 
rich family, of Wales, in 1648. He showed early that prompt 
address and activity which were the causes of his rising, and 
was always striving for mastery over his young companions. 
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First he was put to a Free-school, where, discovering talents and 
a disposition to study, it was determined to give him a superior 
education. Accordingly, he was successively sent to St. Paul’s 
Free-school, and to Westminster, then under the famous Dr. 
Busby, reputed to be the expertest flogger in all Great-Bri- 
tain. Jeffreys never had the advantage of going to either of 
the Universities, nor perhaps would he ever have received a tol- 
erable education, had it not been for some slight assistance 
from his grandmother. We much doubt whether his attain- 


ments were ever very great, and think his learning was rather 


ambitiously displayed on more than one occasion. 


‘* T think, (said he, in Rosewell’s trial,) it must be taken to be an en- 
tire speech, and you lay it in the indictment to be so, and then the rela- 
tive must go to the last antecedent, or else Dr. Busby (that so long ruled 
in Westminster school) taught me quite wrong; and who had tried 
most of the grammars extant, and used to lay down that as a positive 
rule, that the relative must refer to the next antecedent.— Memoirs, p. 6. 


We will add two extracts from the trial of Titus Oates. 


** Smith-——‘ I remember it particularly, by this cireumstance, that he 
(Oates) proposed a question to the physician about himself, in Latin, and 
spoke a solecism, which was this, he said,. ‘ Si placet, Dominatio ves- 
tra.’ 

** Oates—‘Who did say so?” 

“ Lord Chief Justice— You did, he says, speak that false Latin to the 


Doctor.’ 

** Oates—‘ That’s false Latin, indeed 

‘** Lord Chief Justice-—-* We know that; but it seems it was your Latin.” 

** Oates then read from the indictment thus. ‘ Ubi revera et in facto 
predictus Titus Oates non presens fuit ad aliquam consultationem Je- 
suitarum apud le White Horse Tavern predict’ in le Strand in Com’ 
Midd’ predict’ super vicesimum quartum diem April’, Anno Dom’ 
Millicesimo.’ 

“* Lord Chief Justice—* How Millicesimo !’ 

** Oates—‘ My Lord, it is Law Latin: I suppose it may serve in a 
Court?’ 

** Lord Chief Justice—‘ No, it is true Latin there.’ ”* 


In 1663, Jeffreys entered the Middle-temple much against 
the will of his father who often said “ah! George, George, I 
‘fear thou wilt die with thy shoes and stockings on.”” Though 
ambitious the young templar does not appear to have been 
very studious. From the narrowness of his funds, he was 
obliged to take humble apartments and to live in very mode- 
rate style. As his biographer says “ he was in a condition to 


* Cobbett’s State Trials, vol. x 1117, 1135. Lon. 1810. 
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‘ consider every free dinner as a boon of the first order, and was 
‘very willing in return to enliven the entertainment with his 
‘jests and sallies.” Which means that he was invited as a 
sort of jack-pudding! It was probably a very good kind of 
education to give a knowledge of the world, the most useful of 
all knowledge to a man without a conscience. 

it is said that he commenced pleading at Kingston at the age 
of eighteen, but at all events he entered upon his career in 
London very young. 


“* He was of a bold aspect, and cared not for the countenance of any 
san, his tongue was voluble; his words audible and clearly under- 
stood; and he never spared any which were at all likely to assist his 
client. These advantages soon forced him into notice; so that fees, 
the forerunners of legal preferment, soon crowded upon him; and we 
are even told, that persons would put a brief into his hand in the middle 
of a cause which they perceived likely to turn against them. He was 
not above adopting any artifice which might raise him in the estima- 
tion of those with whom he was associated: so that when he was sit- 
ting in a coffee-house, his servant wowd come to him under his previ- 
ous direction, and say that company attended him in his chambers, 
which was the signal for him to huff and desire them to be told to stay 
a little and that he would come presently. This ingenious trick help- 
ed forward his reputation for business; and it is not by any means an 
exaggeration to say, that he found himself in considerable practice soon- 
er than almost any oue of his contemporaries. 

‘** Nevertheless he sometimes received a check, in common with many 
others of his brethren, when they venture upon the occasional recre- 
ation of bantering witnesses, and in return meet now and then a smart 
stroke of humour, which coming from the intended butt of the audito- 
ry, seldom fails to disconcert the astonished assailant. A country fel- 
low was giving his evidence clad in a leather doublet, and Mr. Jeffreys, 
who was counsel for the opposite party, found that his testimony was 
‘pressing home.’ When he came to cross-examine, he bawled forth ; 
* You fellow in the leather doublet, pray what have you for swearing?” 
The man looked steadily at him, and ‘truly, Sir,’ said he, ‘if you have 
no more for lying than I have for swearing, you might wear a leather 
doublet as well as I.’ Of course every body laughed, and the neigh- 
bourhood rang with the bluntness of the reply.” —AMemoirs. p. 20. 


Probably in spite of his impudence and readiness, Jeffreys 
would not have got on so rapidly had it not been for the exer- 
tions of political friends. Parties then ran high. Notwith- 
standing the joy with which the restoration of the Stuarts had 
been hailed, there still existed a large body of republican and 
angry malcontents. They perceived that a man like Jeffreys 
would be a most efficient partisan, and he, that the patronage 
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of even an obnoxious faction would be very comfortable to one 
in his needy circumstances. 


“Thus he soon became a caressed and cherished pensioner upon 
his new friends; his allowance was no longer a source of apprehen- 
sion: if he felt any anxiety, it was to display all possible zeal and 
energy in the cause of those who were so bountifully feeding him. 
Thus, he would talk, write, or fight for them if required ; and it is further 
related of him, that, in the hour of revelling he would drink on his knees 
the most approved toasts among the malcontents, which, as may be 
conjectured, were not a little treasonable.— Memoirs, p. 15. 


As money was not flowing in fast enough, Jeffreys thought 
the best plan of bettering his finances would be a prudent mar- 
riage. ‘An opportunity was not long wanting: for he thought 
‘the daughter of a merchant who had thirty thousand pounds, 
‘a prize far too valuable to be left unattempted. He accord- 
‘ingly prepared for the trial and gained over a kinswoman and 
‘companion of the lady, through whom he silently addressed 
‘her.” Every thing was in good train; but the father getting 
wind of it, secured his daughter and shut the door against the 
lover. Jeffreys for once acted with disinterestedness ; he mar- 
ried the kinswoman, though poor. 

He exerted himself to make an interest in the city and got 
quite in favour with a number of influential merchants, by the 
carelessness of his disposition and his love for social hours. 
Among the rest, he won the affections of an alderman of his 
own name, who determined to push his favourite with all the 
strength of his purse and connexion. Accordingly, in 1670-71, 
when he was hardly twenty-three, Jeffreys was made Common- 
sergeant. ‘The following anecdote both gives a specimen of 
his rudeness in office and the corruption of the Courts at that 
time. 


“A country gentleman married a city orphan, and demanded her 
fortune, about £1100, but could not procure it. At length all friends 
failing, he betook himself to Mr. Recorder with ten guineas in his hand, 
which the learned officer received, and informed his visitor that the 
Court of Aldermen would sit on acertain day, naming it. The gentle- 
man attended it. ‘ Sirrah! what’s your business?’ quoth Jeffreys. 
The application was made inform. Had he asked the Court of Al- 
dermen? To which the suitor replied in the negative. Jeflreys com- 
plimented him forthwith with the terms rogue and rascal, told him 
he should have leave of the Court for such a marriage. The gentleman 
asked pardon, and pleaded ignorance of the city customs, but this did 
not save him from fresh abuse. Nevertheless, there soon appeared a 
note from the great man authorizing the receipt of the money ; and all 
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the blustering was ascribed to an anxiety on the part of Mr. Recorder, 
that the Court should not peer into the bribe.—Memoirs, p. 27. 


Although he owed his advancement to the Mayor and Alder- 
man, the Common-sergeant set them at defiance whenever it 
pleased him, and never rested until he had got the city com- 
pletely under his command. He well knew, however, that with 
his politics he was not on the road to royal favour, and no man 
was ever more ambitious. Without more ado he changed his 
politics ; not even seeking an excuse for his treachery. Asa 
reward for his adhesion the King knighted him in 1677, and he 
was soon after elected Recorder of London, or as he called 
himself “the mouth-piece of the city.” A note of Lord Keeper 
Guilford’s gives an explanation of the affair. ‘ After intro- 
‘ducing the celebrated royal page Ciiffinch as a complete court 
‘spy, and a most incorrigible wine-bibber, he tells us that Jef- 
‘freys was in the habit of keeping company with this trusty ser- 
‘vant, and that something like regard sprung up between them ; 
‘ whence it happened that a strong recommendation of Chiffinch’s 
‘went forth to his majesty as a person likely to do good ser- 
‘vice.” At this very time too, our changeling would kneel at 
one table to drink King Charles as the god of his idolatry, and 
at another, to pledge confusion to his reign. 

Having lost his wife, he in three months repaired his loss, 
consulting this time his interest as much as affection. As Crab- 
tree in the School for Scandal would say, ‘ there were some 
special reasons” for a speedy marriage, and jokes of a no very 
pleasant nature were often cut on the husband, even in the 
course of his duties ; once saying to a female witness “* madam 
you are very quick in your answers!” “ As quick as I am,” 
she replied, ‘* I was not so quick as your lady.” 

As at the bar, Jeffreys, when Recorder, was very free of his 
wit on witnesses, and often got pretty hard rebuffs in return. 
There was a wedding somewhere, and those to whom it apper- 
tained to pay for the music of the nuptials refused the money, 
on which an action was brought; and as the ‘ musitioners” 
were proving their case, the judge called out,—‘ you fiddler!” 
‘This made the witness wroth, and he appeared to be disgusted ; 
but shortly afterwards he called himself a ‘ musitioner,” on 
which Jeffreys asked what difference there was between a 
‘* musitioner’’ and a fiddler? ‘As much” said the man of 
melody, ‘‘as there is between a pair of bag-pipes and a re- 
corder.” It will be remembered that ‘ recorder’ formerly 
meant a kind of flute, in which sense it is used in Hamlet. 

During the trials for the popish plots, he was so zealous that 
he became an object of terror tothe papists, but he was equally 
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so afterwards to the dissenters and churchmen, when it was 
agreeable to royalty. 

The case of Smith, cited by Mr. Woolrych, is a good sam- 
ple of Jeffreys’ justice and dignity as Recorder. 


“This person (Smith,) had been so indiscreet, as to publish a book 
against the expenses of Mayors and Sheriffs, in which there were de- 
clamations against feasting and wine worthy of a Spartan, ‘ Debauch- 
ery is come to that height,’ said the writer, ‘ that the fifth part of the 
charge of a shrievalty is in wine, the growth of another country.’ 
However, the grand-jury, (although they might have liked wine exceed- 
ingly well,) could not persuade themselves that these general censures 
of expense were libellous, and thought fit to endorse that obnoxious word 
to court ears, ‘ Ignoramus,’ upon the bill of indictment; and this was 
an unanimous ejectment of the charge. However, somebody scraped 
out the ‘ Ignoramus,’ and next sessions the bill came forth again, upon 
which it was resolved, with one voice to renew the ‘ [gnoramus,’ and thus 
the bill was returned. Jeffereys flew into immense choler, and sent 
back the bill athird time. But the jury stuck to their favourite ‘ Ignor- 
amus,’ and again tendered the disgraced writing to the incensed Re- 
corder, who well might have thought all his interest with Mayor and 
Sheriffs would fleet away, if this heretical proscription were suffered. 
* God bless me from such jury-men!’ vociferated the city advocate; ‘ I 
will see the face of every one of them, and let others see them also.’ 
And so he ordered the bar to be cleared, that the citizens who had thus 
acted might be laid open to the public gaze. But in vain 

Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 


One by one, seriatim, as the lawyers say, did the jury, seventeen in 
number, utter ‘ Ignoramus;’ and, in a moment, blasphemy and perjury 
were thundered out in their ears: they had committed a sin which God 
would never pardon. It was the apotheosis, the anathema maranatha 
of Mr. Recorder. Still the jury say nothing. Utteriy inefficient, 
when a firm body of men, sheltered by the imperishable constitution of 
their ancestors, had decided on a matter which belonged solely to their 
jurisdiction, Sir George was driven from his high position, and in- 
stantly betook himself to a land of gins and snares. He doffed the 
lion’s hide and hid himself in the soft, sleek coat of the fox. ‘Come 
Mr. Smith!’ and he beckoned the crest-fallen bookseller, who knew 
that he was on very slippery ground; ‘ there are two other persons be- 
sides you whom this jury have brought in ‘ Ignoramus ;’ but they have 
been ingenuous enough to confess, and I cannot think to fine them little 
enough; they shall be fined but two-pence a piece for their ingenuity 
in confessing. Wellcome, Mr. Smith, we know who hath owned both 
cy pom and publishing this book formerly.’ Most probably Smith 
ad been in the trap before, and had probably escaped with some severe 
injury, asa mouse does who loses the greater part of his tail; and so 
says he, ‘Sir, my ingenuity hath sufficiently experienced the reward 
of your severity already formerly ; and besides | know no law com- 
mands me to accuse myself, neither shall 1; and the jury have dove 
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like true Englishmen and worthy citizens ; and blessed be God for such 
a just jury! Then Jeffreys foamed again ; the bookseller found his 
way into Newgate, and was compelled to give bail. We shall just 
give the sequel. He asked for a copy of his indictment, which even 
Scroggs said he was entitledto; but Jeffreys put it off from time to time, 
under pretence that his private house was not a court, and that he could 
not meddle with ordering any thing there. At last Smith got a nice 
compact charge of seventeen sheets against him ; but it gives us pleas- 
ure to say that he ultimately got clear of that charge, and indeed of 
another, at the expense of a small fine. This is his winding up of the 
matter:—* From such a Judge, and such a Recorder of London, and 
such judgment, good Lord deliver me! And may every true citizen 
and right Englishman say Amen.’ ”—Memoirs, p. 59. 


The Court was not long in perceiving that Jeffreys was just 
the man for it, and preferments now rapidly showered down 
upon him. In 1680 he was called a serjeant, next madea 
Welsh judge, in a few months more promoted to the Chief-jus- 
ticeship of Chester, before the close of the year made King’s 
serjeant, and in the succeeding year created a baronet. He 
had also, some time before, secured a footing at Court by being 
the Duke of York’s solicitor general. His insolence and self- 
sufficiency had thus far thriven well, and this great accumula- 
tion of honours added nothing to his modesty. 


** But some of the judges would not brook this torrent of conceit, 
and he received a very severe lesson from Mr. Baron Weston, at the 
Kingston Assizes. Being counsel there in some cause at Wisi Prius, 
he took upon, himself to ask all the questions, and tried to brow-beat 
the other side in their examinations of witnesses, when the judge bade 
him hold his tongue. Some words passed, in the course of which he 
told the Baron that he was not treated like a counsellor, being curbed 
in the management of his brief. ‘ Ha!’ fiercely returned the judge : 
‘since the King has thrust his favours upon you, in making you Chief- 
justice of Chester, you think to run down every body: if you find 
yourself aggrieved, make your complaint; here’s nobody cares for it.’ 
The counsel said he had not been used to make complaints, but rather 
to stop those that were made; but the judge again enjoined him si- 
lence. Jeffreys sat down, and wept with anger.”— Memoirs, p. 66.* 


A very good speech of Mr. Booth, (afterwards Earl of War- 
rington,) on the corruptions of the judiciary, gives us no very 
favourable portrait of Jeffreys at this period : 


“* What a condition we are in, when those judges that are to relieve 
against the injustice or delay of inferior courts, do turn merchants of 
the law, and will not do right; for when they are corrupt, how shall 
we escape, but all inferior courts wili follow their example ; therefore in 
my opinion this matter ought to be searched into; and if there prove 


* See a more full account in State Trials, vol. vii. pp. 931-7. Fit. 1316 
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such faults as are complained of, we can do no less than punish the of- 
fenders, and prevent the like for the future, lest we otherwise seem to 
countenance their actions ; for if we do not punish them we approve of 
them: from which, good Lord, deliver us. 

** And now [am speaking of judges and their misbehaviour, give 
me leave to acquaint you with the grievance of the county for which I 
serve, in relation to our judge or Chief-justice. 

** The county for which I serve is Cheshire, which is County-Pala- 
tine, and we have two judges peculiarly assigned us by his majesty. 
Our puisne judge I have nothing to say against, for he is a very honest 
man, for aught I know. 

* But I cannot be silent as regards our chief judge, and I will name 
him, because what I have to say will appear more probable: his name 
is Sir George Jeffreys, who, I must say, behaved himself more like 
a jack-pudding, than with that gravity that beseems a judge; he was 
mighty witty upon the prisoners at the bar; he was very full of his 
jokes upon people that came to give evidence; not suffering them 
to declare what they had to say in their own way and method, but 
would interrupt them because they behaved themselves with more gra- 
vity than he; and in truth the people were strangely perplexed when 
they were to give in their evidence ; but I do not insist upon this, nor 
upon the late hours he kept up and down the city; it’s said he was ev- 
ery night drinking till two o’clock or beyond that time, and that he 
went to his chamber drunk; but this I have only by common fame, for 
I was not in his company; J bless God I am not a man of his princi- 
ples or behaviour; but in the mornings he appeared with the symp- 
toms of a man that over night had taken a large cup. 

** But that which I have to say, is the complaint of every man, es- 
pecially of them who had any law-suiis. Our Chief-justice has a very 
arbitrary power, in appointing the assize when he pleases; and this 
man has strained it to the highest point; for whereas, we were accus- 
tomed to have two assizes, the first about April or May, the latter about 
September; it was this year, the middle (as | remember) of August be- 
fore we had any assize ; and then he dispatched business so well, that 
he left half the causes untried; and to help the matter, has resolved 
that we shall have no more assizes this year. 

“ These things, 1 hope, are just cause of complaint; it cannot be 
supposed that people can with ease or delight be in expectation, so long 
as from May till August to have their causes determined; for the no- 
tice he gave was very short and uncertain. 

** And I beg you, is it not hard for them that had any trials, to fee 
counsel, be at the charge of bringing witnesses, and keep them there 
five or six days; to spend their time and money, and neglect their 
affairs at home; and when all is done, go back and not have their 
causes heard? This was the case of most people of the assize.”— 
Hist. of the House of Commons, vol. ii. p. 163. 1742. 


No greater proof need be adduced of the utter want of jus- 
tice, feeling, or principle of any kind of Charles II. or his suc- 
cessor, than the appointment of such a man as Jeffreys, or 
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most of the other judges, during their reigns. | Wethers was 
a mean man promoted for his servility. Scroggs was a liber- 
tine and turn-coat. Pemberton was without morality or de- 
cency. ‘Trevor was turned out of office for bribery. Wright 
was ‘a dunce and no lawyer; not worth a groat, having spent 
‘his estate by debauched living; of no truth nor honesty ; but 
‘ guilty of perjury to gain the borrowing of a sum of money.” 
Saunders a drunkard, ‘ who, to say nothing of brandy, was 
‘seldom without a pot of beer at his nose or near him.’’* And 
so of the rest. Dr. Johnson has observed, that patriotism is 
the last resort of scoundrels, but certainly, under the Stuarts, 
royalty was usually their first and only resort. Indeed, in all 
ages, we generally see villains on the side of power, when 
power can pay. 

In 1679, the bill to exclude the Duke of York (as a papist) 
from the succession being pressed on Charles if, he prorogued 
Parliament six times, we believe. ‘The people fearing a total 
annihilation of their liberties, sent a great number of petitions 
to the King, praying for a convocation of Parliament, and the 
Court, through their agents, one of the most active of whom 
was Jeffreys, contrived that counter-petitions should be framed, 
and presented. When the two houses eventually assembled in 
1680, the Commons did not forget the Recorder’s loyal devot- 
edness and zeal. We will give from the journals of the Com- 
mons, the proceedings respecting him :— 


“The 13th—Several citizens of London having before delivered in 
a petition against Sir George Jeffreys, the Recorder of the said city ; 
and having made good their allegations before the Committee appoint- 
ed to inquire afier persons who had offended against the right of the 
subject to petition, &c. the House resolved, that the said Sir George Jef- 
freys, by traducing and obstructing petitioning for the sitting of this 
Parliament, have betrayed the rights of the subject. 

** Ordered, That an address be made out to his Majesty, to remove 
Sir George Jeffreys out of all public offices; and that the members for 
London do communicate the vote of this House, relating to Sir George 
Jeffreys, to the Court of Aldermen for the said city. 

“The 19th—The House agreed to the address concerning Sir 
George Jeffreys, which was as follows : 

* We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loval subjects, having receiv- 
ed a complaint against Sir George Jeffreys, Knt. your Majesty’s Chief- 
Justice of Chester, and heard the evidence concerning the same, and 
also what he did allege, and prove in his defence ; and being, thereup- 
on, fully satisfied that the said Sir George Jetireys, well knowing that 
many of your protestant subjects, and particularly those of your great 


* See Harris’ Lives— Life of Guilford, &c. 
VoL. VII.—NO. 14. 60 
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and famous city of London, out of zeal for the preservation of the pro- 
testant religion, and your Majesty’s person and government, and in 
hopes to bring the Popish conspirators to speedy justice, were about 
to petition to your Majesty in an humble, dutiful and legal manner, for 
the sitting of this Parliament; the said Sir George Jeffreys not regard- 
ing his duty to your Majesty, nor the welfare of your people, did, on 
purpose to serve his own private ends, and to create a misunderstand- 
ing between your Majesty and your subjects, though disguised with the 
pretence of service to your Majesty, maliciously declare such petitioning 
sometimes to be tumultuous, seditious and illegal; and, at other times, 
did presume, publicly, to insinuate and assert, as if your Majesty would 
deprive the citizens of London of their charters, and divers other 
privileges and immunities and advantages; and also of your royal 
favour: and in case they should so petition, there should not be any 
meeting or sitting of Parliament: thereby traducing your Majesty, as 
if you would not pursue your gracious intentions, the rather because 
they were grateful to your good subjects, do, in the most humble man- 
ner, beseech your Majesty to remove the said Sir George Jeffreys out 
of the said place of Chief-Justice of Chester, and out of all other pub- 
lic offices and employments under your Majesty. 
** His Majesty’s reply was ‘ that he would consider of it.’ ’’* 


Jeffreys became alarmed, and not only resigned all his pla- 
ces, but received a reprimand, on his knees, at the bar of the 
House. His cowardice, on this occasion, agreed very badly 
with the bold, swaggering manner he usually assumed. Even 
the King, surprised at the abject submission of his champion, 
observed, that ** he was not Parliament-proof.” 

Probably Jeffreys lost no favour with the King by his con- 
duct, for he was invited to dinner at the royal table the next 
year; and, in 1683, was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. One great cause of his advancement was, 
probably, his activity in pulling down the charter of the city of 
London a little before. Evelyn thus speaks of it. ‘ At this 
‘ time, the Lord Chief Justice Pemberton was displaced. He was 
‘held to be the most learned of the judges, and an honest man. 
‘ Sir George Jeffreys was advanced, reputed to be the most ig- 
‘norant, but the most daring. Sir George Treby, Recorder, was 
‘also put by, and one Genner, an obscure lawyer, set in his 
‘place.”"+ In the words of Algernon Sidney, ‘the bench 
‘ was filled with such as had been a blemish to the bar.” 

We have given one picture of Jeffreys, when Recorder, we will 
give another of him, when advanced to higher stations to see 
how well he merited his honours. 


* Hist. and Proc. of the House of Com, 1 pp, 435-453. Edit. 1742. 
+ Mem. Evelyn, vy. i. p. 563. 2d edit. 
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‘* Noisy in nature ; turbulent at first setting out; deserter in diffi- 
culties ; full of tricks ; helped by similar friendships ; honesty, law- 
policy alike. This, to conclude, is the summary of the charac- 
ter of Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, and needs no interpreter. His 
friendship and conversation lay much among the good fellows and hu- 
mourists ; and his delights were, accordingly, drinking, laughing, sing- 
ing, kissing, and all the extravagancies of the bottle. He had a set of 
banterers, for the most part, near him; as, in old time, great men kept 
fools to make them merry. And these fellows, abusing one another 
and their betters, were a regale to him. And no friendship or dear- 
ness could be so great in private, which he would not use ill, and to an 
eXtravagant degree in public. No one that had any expectations from 
him, was safe from his public contempt and derision, which some of 
his minions at the bar bitterly felt. ‘Those above, or that could hurt or 
benefit him, and none else, might depend on fair quarter at his hands. 
When he was iu temper, and matters indifferent came before him, he 
became his seat of justice better than any other [ ever saw in his place. 
He took a pleasure in mortifying fraudulent attorneys, and would deal 
forth Ins severities with a kind of majesty. He had extraordinary na- 
tural abilities, but little acquired, beyond what practice in affairs had 
supplied. He talked fluently, and with spirit ; and his weakness was 
that he could not reprehend without scolding ; and in such billingsgate 
language, as should not come out of the mouthof any man. He eall- 
ed it, giving a lick with the rough side of his tongue. It was ordinary 
to hear him say—go, you are a filthy, lousy, knitty rascal, with much 
more of like elegance. But to conclude, with a strange inconsistency, 
he would drink and be merry, kiss and slaver, with those bon com- 
panions, over night, as the way of such is, and the next day fall 
upon them, vaunting and scolding with a virulence insufferable.” —Life 
of Guilford, vol. ii. p. 116. Edit. 1819. 


In another part of the same work, it is mentioned, that Jef- 
freyscame “ flaming drunk” intothe Privy Council, of which he 
was one. His conduct on the bench well agrees with these 
accounts ; nor would a volume be sufficient to contain the spe- 
cimens of a rudeness, vulgarity and indecent joking, that could 
be selected from his speeches on the State trials, in which he 
presided. In the trial of Sacheverell and others, for a riot, he 
fell to quarrelling with Mr. Stanhope, about the Mayor’s mace. 


“ Mr. Stanhope— Then he did not demand it for himself?’ 

“‘ Lord Chief Justice— And if Mr. Greaves had demanded it, he talk- 
ed saucily ; for it was not in his power to demand it. If he had had 
any right to it, there was a proper place for him to apply to, if it were 
detained from him.’ 

‘© Mr. Stanhope— My Lord, with submission, I understand no such 
great sauciness in it, to make a demand of an ensign of office.’ 

* Lord Chief Justice—* But I say it was saucy, and I tell you, you 
had been saucy if you had doneit; for every man that meddles out of 
his province is saucy: you may carry that away with you among your 
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other observations. Every little prick-eared fe!low, I warrant you, 
must go to dispose of the government. Let Mr. Huchinson and Mr. 
Gregory be as good men as they will, they had better have studied to 
have been quiet and meddled with their own business. And I will tell 
Mr. Gregory, ‘ ad concilium ne accedas antequam voceris’ is a rule, 
and ought to be observed: but we are wonderfully afraid forsooth to 
tell our minds: no, I tell you it was saucy, and if youhad gone upon 
that errand you had been saucy.’ 

“ Mr, Stanhope— It may be, I should have known better than to 


have gone on such an errand.’ 

Lord ( hief Justice-—* So yowavould have done well to do, and you 

| should know better than to ask such insignificant impertinent questions ; 

; as you do. It was very saucy I tell you: and if the best man of your <3 

Ce party had goue, it had been saucy. You shall know our minds, if you ' 


put us upon it, because you are so big of it. We are come to a fine 
pass, that every little prick-eared fellow must come, demand maces, 
that are the badges of authority, and they must not be told forsooth 
that they are saucy.’’’* 


We will give another instance of the Lord Chief Justice's 
judicial behaviour from the “* Memoirs.” 


“ Jeffreys grew quite mad; he lectured the witness, menaced him 

with hell-fire, then persuaded him, and uttered the most savage excla- 

mations: but allin vain. At ove time he thought of his old witticisms, 
and asked the man what trade he followed. ‘ My lord, I am a baker 
by trade.’ ‘* And wilt thou .bake thy bread at such easy rates?? The 
witness said he had travelled a great many miles, and had only a piece 
of cheese and cake for it. ‘ I assure thee, thy bread is very light weight, 
} and it will scarce pass the balance here.’ He got a name with all the 
acumen of the most wire drawing advocate. ‘ Now I must know that 
man’s vame.’ ‘ ‘The man’s name that I went to at Marton, my Lord?” 
Lord Chief Justice—‘ Yes; look to it, it may be, I know the man al- 
ready ; and tell at what end of the town the man lives too.”, Dunne—‘My 
Lord, I cannot tell his name presently.’ Lord Chief Justice— Oh ! 
pray now, do not say so; you must tell us; indeed you must think of 
his name a little? Dunne-—‘ My Lord, if I can mind it I will’.—Lord 
Chief Justice—* Prithee do.” Dunne—‘ His name, truly, my lord, I 
cannot rightly tell for the present.’ Lord Chief Justice—‘Prithee re- 
collect thyself; indeed thou can’st tell us if thou wilt.”, Dunne—* My 
Lord, I could go to the house again, if I were at liberty.” Lord Chief 
Justice-—‘ I believe it, and so could 1; but really neither you nor I can 
be spared at present: therefore, prithee do us the kindness now to tell 
us hisname. Dunne—t Truly, my lord, | cannot mind his name at 
present.’ Lord Chief Justice‘ Alack-a-day! we must needs have 
it! come refresh your memory a little.’ And then itcame out. Dun- 
ne made a few trips, but was very cool at first: ‘ how come you to be so 
impudent,’ cried the judge, ‘as to tell me a lie?’ ‘I beg your pardon, 
ti my Lord.’ Lord Chief Justice—-‘ You beg my pardon! that is not 


* State Trials, vol. x. p. 47. 
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because you told me a lie, but because I found you in alie. I hope, 
gentlemen of the jury, you take notice of the strange and horrible car- 
riage of this fellow.’ The worst was yet to come for poor Dunne: he 
was again at issue about some fact which Jeffreys wished to get from 
him, and which he was by no means desirous of giving, when the Judge 
struck upon a new plan, saying, ‘dost thou think that after all the 
pains that [ have been at to get an answer to my question, that thou 
can’st banter me with such sham stuff as this? Hold the candle to his 
face that we may see his brazen face.’ The witness declared that he was 
cluttered out of his senses, and he would say whatever the Court desir- 
ed. And soon afterwards they held the candle nearer to his nose, but 
then he could tell nothing, except that he was robbed of his senses. 
Jeffreys had long since summed up his character; ‘thou arta strange, 
prevaricating, shuffling, snivelling, lying rascal.’ said my lord.—Me- 
moirs, p. 136. 


Whenever we turn over the pages of the State Trials similar 
specimens occur. It is an incessant scene of coarseness and 
brow-beating towards the counsels, the witnesses, and the 
parties. We will adduce a few more extracts taken at 
hazard. 


‘** Here,” said he in Barnadiston’s trial, “‘ is the sainting of two hor- 
rid conspirators. Here is the Lord Russell sainted, that blessed mar- 
tyr: my Lord Russell, that good man, that excellent protestant: he 
is lamented. And what an extraordinary man he was; who was fairly 
tried and justly convicted and attainted for having a hand in this horrid 
conspiracy against the life of the King, and his dearest brother his Roy- 
al Highness, and for the subversion of the government. Here is Mr. 
Sydney sainted: what an extraordinary man he was! Yes, surely, 
he was a very good man: because you may some of you remember, or 
have read the history of those times, and know what share Mr. Syd- 
ney had in that black and horrid villany, that cursed treason and 
murder; the murder I mean of King Charles I. of blessed memo- 
ry ; ashame to religion itself; a perpetual reproach to the island we live 
in, to think that a prince should be brought by pretended methods of 
law and justice, to such an end at his own palace. And it is a shame 
to think that such bloody miscreants should be sainted and lamented, 
who had any hand in that horrid murder and treason, and who to their 
dying minutes, when they were upon the brink of eternity just stepping 
into another world, could confidently bless God for their being engag- 
ed in that good cause (as they call it) which was the rebellion, which 
brought that blesssd martyr to hisdeath. It is high time for all man- 
kind that have any christianity or sense of heaven and hell, to bestir 
themselves to rid the nation of such caterpillars, such monsters of vil- 
lany.” 


The trial of all others was conducted according to the varying 
humour of the Chief-Justice, but for dissenters he had neither 
justice nor mercy—not even the show of decorum. Richard 
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Baxter, the celebrated non-conformist, who had from principle 
formerly refused the See of Litchfield and Coventry, was in- 
dicted for a libel. His real offence was expounding some pas- 
sages of the New Testament in his paraphrase rather too 
strongly against the Roman religion, for which a prosecution 
was instituted against him as a seditious libeller of the Church 
of England bishops. The passages selected for the charge 
were picked out by Sir Roger I’ Estrange and his companions. 
Baxter asked for time. 


*** T will not give him a minute’s more time to save hislife. Yonder 
stands Oates in the pillory, and says he suffers for the truth; and so 
says Baxter; butif Baxter did but stand on the other side of the pil- 
lory with him, I would say, two of the greatest rogues and rascals in 
the kingdom stood there.’ *** On the 30th May, 1684, he came to trial. 
Wallop, Williams, Rotheram, Atwood, and Phipps, were his counsel. 
The Clerk was reading the title of a cause—‘t You blockhead, you,’ cries 
the Judge, * the next cause is between Richard Baxter and the King.’ 
Wallop said, that those who had drawn the information were the libel- 
lers, in attributing the defendant’s words to the English bishops, which 
he evidently meant for the Roman hierarchy. ‘ Mr. Wallop.’ quoth my 
lord, ‘1 observe you are in all these dirty causes; and were it not for 
you gentlemen of the long robe, who should have more wit and hon- 
esty than to support and hold up these factious knaves by the chin, we 
should not be at the pass we are at.” Wallop—‘ My lord, I humbly 
conceive that the passages accused are natural deductions from the 
text.’ Jeffreys—* You humbly conceive, and [ humbly conceive ! 
Swear him! Swear him !’",Wallop went on again. Jeffreys—‘ Some- 
times you humbly conceive, and sometimes you are very positive ; you 
talk of your skill in church history, and your understanding Latin and 
English; I think Il understand something of them as well as you ; but 
in short must tell you, that if you do not understand your duty better 
I shall teach it you.’ And this silenced Wallop, for he sat down, 
Then Rotheram began; and Baxter added, that he had incurred the 
censure of many dissenters on account of his moderation. ‘ Baxter 
for bishops!’ saith Jeffreys, ‘that’s.merry conceit indeed! turn to it, 
turn to it.” On which Rotheram pointed out a place where Baxter 
had declared that great respect was due to those who were called bish- 
ops. But he was interrupted with, ‘ Aye! this is your Presbyterian 
cant! truly called to be bishops! that is himself and such rascals call- 
ed to be bishops of Kidderminster, acéording to'the saying of a late 
author, ‘and every parish shall maintain a tithe pig metropolitan.’ 
Baxter was beginning again, but—‘ Richard! Richard !’ ejaculated the 
judge, ‘dost thou think we’ll hear thee poison the Court? ‘ Richard, 
thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou hast written books enough 
to load a cart.’ ‘ Hadst thou been whipt out of thy writing-trade forty 
years ago, it had been happy ;’ and with many other such observations 
he closed his harangue, which had the effect of putting down Rother- 
am. But itwas now Mr. Atwood’s turn: and he was going to read 
some of the text. ‘ You shan’t draw me intoa conventicle with your 
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annotations, nor your snivelling parson neither,’ exclaimed Sir George. 
However, Jeffreys met with his match, for the counsel would go on; and 
so the one inveighed and the other urged his client’s defence, till he 
had made an end. And then the Chief Justice finished with—‘t Well 
you have had your say.’ Williams and Phipps were quite confounded, 
and so were silent; and Baxter soon had his quietus also: on which 
Jeffreys turned to the jury :—‘ ’Tis notoriously known,’ said he, ‘ that 
there has been a design to ruin the King and nation: the old game has 
been renewed, and this has been the main incendiary: he is as modest 
now as can be; but time was when no man was so ready at ‘ Bind 
your Kings in chains, and your nobles in fetters of iron ;’ and ‘ to your 
tents, O Israel !’ Gentlemen, for God’s sake, don’t let us be gulled twice 
in an age.’ Of course the jury found him Guilty! and he was fined 
£500, and bound to his good behaviour for seven years.”—Memoirs, 
p. 178. 


We allude not to his manifest injustice and tyranny, in the 
case of Algernon Sidney, and other State-prisoners, which are 
too well known. No one doubts at this day that they were ju- 
dicially murdered. Notwithstanding the Chief-Justice’s ha- 
tred to dissenters, it was easily mollified by the least intimation 
from royalty. It is amusing, in Rosewell’s trial, to see how viru- 
lent he was against the unfortunate dissenter and his counsel, 
and yet how adroitly he could assume the garb of mercy when 
he had received his orders from the King. 

Our biographer toils amain to prove that Jeffreys was a 
staunch protestant, and seems to think that the protestants 
have not manifested a due fellow feeling for him. Now it is 
very true that men may fall into courses of life that estrange 
them from religious observances or meditations, while their 
faith remains unshaken. It is equally true that many, without 
either real piety or morality, from habit or prejudice, have a 
decided predilection for particular sects. There is still a third 
class, who think the ceremonies constitute the religion, and 
observe them very strictly in the midst of every vice. But a 
name, a mere name, what matters it, if no practical good re- 
sult from it? What was the religion of Robespiere or Marat? 
Ought it to flatter any church to be told that these monsters be- 
longed to it? Did not Ravaillac cease to be a papist, and Bal- 
four, of Burley, to be a puritan, when they sullied their hands 
with crimes utterly repugnant to the principles of both? Here 
is the great evil of all established religions, that the communi- 
ty are called on to inquire, not whether a man’s life gives an 
example of the Christian virtues, not whether he be a good 
husband, father, friend, and citizen, which are tangible eviden- 
ces, but whether he be catholic or protestant, churchman or 
dissenter, names which, like royal coinage, often give currency 
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to base compositions. We put more faith in the Christianity of 
Fenelon, Vincent de Paul, and Howard the philanthropist, 
than in one who had written a folio on infant-baptism, the 
atonement, or the immaculate conception. 

On the accession of James II. to the throne, Jeffreys was ad- 
vanced to the peerage ; the first instance of ennobling a Chief- 
Justice in modern times. And we may remark, that the fre- 
quency with which this honour has since been accorded to the 
Chiefs of the Court in England, is the strongest proofs of the 
importance attached, in that country, to the only true republi- 
can government, the government of laws. There is some pro- 
bability that Jeffreys was afterwards an Ear], as is mentioned in 
a recent work. 


** A learned and ingenious collector in London has in his possession 
the patent for creating this insolent and cruel magistrate Ear] of Flint. 
Jeffreys wished to have this title, not as corresponding to his general 
character, but as having an estate in the County of Flint. Jeflreys 
early distinguished himself by his brutal treatment of prisoners, and of 
practitioners of the law, whom he disliked. At the end of ‘the ninth 
collection of papers relative to the present juncture of affairs in Eng- 
land, (4to. 1698) there is this singular advertisement ; ‘ lately publish- 
ed, the trial of Mr. Papillon, by which it is evident, that the then Lord 
Chief Justice, (Jeffreys) had neither learning, law nor good manners, 
but more impudence than ten carted whores (as was said of him by 
King Charles IL.) in abusing all the worthy citizens who voted for Mr. 
Papillon and Mr. Dubois, calling them a parcel of factious, pragmati- 
ca], sneaking, whoring, canting, snivelling, prick-eared, crop-eared, 
atheistical fellows, rascals, aud scoundrels; as in page 19, and other 
places of the said trial may be seen. Sold by Michael Janeway, and 
most booksellers.” — Westminster Hall, vol. 2, p. 213. 


We now come to the most memorable portion of the history 
of the Chief-Justice. After the suppression of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s invasion 1785, Jeffreys was sent on the Western 
circuit to try the rebels. Froin the great number of executions 
at these different Courts, they have been termed ‘ the bloody 
assizes.” 

His first feat was judging to death at Winchester, Lady 
Alicia Lisle, a widow seventy years old, whose only crime was 
giving a night’s shelter to two of the rebels after Monmouth’s 
defeat. ‘To pass over the rest of his conduct, his mentioning 
to the jury evidence communicated tv him privately was a 
flagrant violation of all law. As money was then a good sub- 
stitute for justice, a thousand pounds were offered to Lord Fe- 
versham, the King’s general, for Lady Lisle’s life, but when 
the noble Lord referred the matter to the King, his Majesty 
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replied that he had promised Jeffreys not to pardon her. She 
declared with her dying breath that Jeffreys had omitted to 
relate her trae defence to the jury, ‘ which,” says our author, 
‘‘was but tootrue.”” The Chief-Justice then proceeded to Salis- 
bury, where the people were quit with a little flogging and 
imprisonment only. On his route from place to place he col- 
lected all the rebels he could hear of, and moved on with a ca- 
valcade of these wretches guarded by soldiers. Next he stop- 
ped at Dorchester, where to put his mind in a proper temper 
for his work, the pious judge had Court opened with divine 
service. ‘ It was observed that he laughed during the prayers 
and sermon.’ When he came to his charge to the grand jury, 
he instructed them to make a strict inquiry not only after princi- 
pals, but ‘after all aiders and abetters of those who had been 
‘ engaged in the rebellion,” ‘* a charge” which as Dalrymple ob- 
serves, “ moulded the jury to his will by the consideration of 
‘their personal safety; because there were few of them who 
‘had not given refuge to their friends or relations in distress.” 
The terrified jury soon implicated more than three hundred. 
Now the crafty Chief-Jusiice saw that he would not have short 
work if the regular course of law was followed, he therefore 
announced that “if any of them there indicted would confess, 
‘they would find him a merciful justice ;”’ but adding that those 
who put themselves on their trials, if found guilty, should have 
very little time to live. Some of his officers then took a list of 
the accused and went to them holding out hopes of pardon. If 
the prisoners afterwards adhered in Court to the confessions 
they had made, they were condemned to be hanged; if they 
retracted, the officers were witnesses at haud to prove the con- 
fessions. A constable had some money in his hands belonging 
to the militia, of which he was stripped by Monmouth’s men ; 
for this he was tried for his life. He objected to the characters 
of the witnesses. ‘ Villain, rebel,” shouted Jeffreys, ‘“* me- 
thinks I already see thee with a halter about thy neck,” and the 
unhappy man was ordered first for execution. Great attempts 
were made to save a lawyer of the name of Bragg, who had 
aided and abetted the rebels insomuch as they had taken his 
horse from him by force. It wasin vain. The judge very wit- 
tily observed, “ that if any lawyer or parson came in his way, 
he would not spare them.” The unfertunate prisoners over- 
whelmed with terror, pleaded guilty, in hopes of mercy. But 
it gained neither favour nor respite. They were condemned 
and executed by dozens. A Mr. Battison defended the justice 
of his cause which so offended the man of law, that he ordered 
VOL. VII.—No. 14, Gi 
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the culprit to a place of execution, “ there to be hanged by the 
neck till he wasdead.” Several ladies interceded for him; one 
of them fell on her knees, to whom Jeffreys grossly replied 
‘‘when he is quartered, you shall have that part of his body 
which I know you like best.” In the case of Hewling, when his 
two sisters hung to the state-coach imploring mercy, the magis- 
trate ordered the coachman to lash their fingers. After Dor- 
chester came Exeter; while the Chief- Justiée was at the house 
of a gentleman on his route, some pistols, probably by accident, 
were fired. Taking the suspicion that there was a design 

against his life, he declared that “ not a man of all those pa- 
‘rishes that were of that vicinitude, if found guilty, should es- 
‘cape.”’ But he appeared in his glory at Taunton which had 
been the head-quarters of the rebellion. He commenced by 
declaring it would not be his fault if he did not depopulate the 
place. Among the rest, the case of Hamling appeared pecuii- 
arly hard and even the justice who had committed him told the 
judge that there was a mistake about the man. ‘‘ You,” said 
his lordship ‘ have brought him on ; if he be innocent, his blood 
be upon you.”’ Lord Stawell, a tory gentleman of those parts, 
displeased with those cruelties, refused to see the Chiet-Justice. 
An order was very soon issued that one of the culprits should 
be executed close by the peer’s residence. There was a cap- 
tain whose character was in every respect unimpeachable, and 
who had even given notice of the rebellion: ‘ Oh,” cried Jef- 
freys, ‘‘ 1V'll hold a wager that he is a presbyterian; I can smell 
them forty miles.” Why should we continue this bloody histo- 
ry? Here is the result which Hallam gives from a list in the 
Harleian collection. 


** At Winchester one (Mrs. Lisle) was executed : at Salisbury, none ; 
at Dorchester, 74 executed, 171 transported ; at Exeter, 14 executed, 
7 transported ; at Taunton, 144 executed, 284 transported; at Wells, 
97 executed, 393 transported. In all 330 executed, 855 transported; 
besides many that were left in custody for want of evidence. It 
may be observed, (says Hallam) that the prisoners sentenced to trans- 
portation appear to have been made over to some gentlemen of inter- 
est at Court, Sir Christopher Musgrave, among others, who did not 
blush to beg the grant of their unfortunate countrymen to be sold as 
slaves in the colonies.* 


Neither can these murderous proceedings be attributed to a 
stern sense of justice in either the King or the Chief-Justice. 
At Taunton various offenders were pardoned, on paying, accord- 
ing to their abilities, various sums which went as pin money to 


* Constitutional Hist, vol. ii, p. 412, note: for other particulars see Dalrymple. 
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the Queen. Jeffreys too went snacks. Instances in which he 
was bribed are numerous and well established. One Pridaux 
had been sent to the tower on a charge of high treason. He 
lingered in prison without examination or trial, but his friends 
were excited hy Jeffreys threatenings of hanging. At length 
Pridaux applied to the King, but received for answer that the 
King had given him to Jeffreys. Mrs. Pridaux then applied to 
the agents of the Chief-Justice to know on what terms she 
might save her husband ; £10,000 was the reply. She demur 
red at this enormous sum. ‘The demand was instantly raised 
to £15,000, which was actually paid, a discount of £240 being 
allowed for ready payment. 

Jeffreys’ exploits in the Western assizes, were immediately 
rewarded with the Chancellorship. Many have, to be sure, 
tried to vindicate the King, and to throw the blame on the 
Chief Justice. The question is reduced to this—who is the 
worst, the assassin, or his employer, for had James II. not been 
pleased with the conduct of his agent, why immediately confer 
on him the highest judicial office of the realm? We will give 
the account the most favourable to the King, and which was 
most probably written under his immediate inspection. 


** A Commission of Oyer and Terminer was lickwise granted out to 
the Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys to go down into the West, and make 
such further inquirys, and inflict such further punishments, as the ex- 
ample of former reigns and the security of the present seem’d to re- 
quire ; but his imprudent zeal, oras some say’d averice, carrying him be- 
yond the terms of moderation and mercy, which was always most agre- 
able to the King’s temper, so he drew undeservedly a great obliquy up- 
on his Majesty’s clemency, not only in the number, but the manner, 
too, of several executions, and in shewing mercy to so few, particular- 
ly an old gentlewoman, one Mrs. Alice Lisle, who was condemned and 
executed, only for harbouring one Hicks and Neltrop, both ill men 
enough, indeed, and the latter in a proclamation, but as she pretended, 
was ignorant of it, and therefore might suffer for a common act of 
hospitality : but there could not be a greater proof that this severity 
was contrary to the King’s intentions, than the different treatment one 
Major Holmes found from the King on one hand, and from my Lord 
Chief Justice on the other; this gentleman had been engaged with 
Monmouth, and had lost his son and an arm in the battle, was taken pri- 
soner, and brought up to town ; the King being desirous to see him, he 
behaved himself in such a manner as gained an esteem from every bo- 
dy; his carriage was free from dejection, yet full of respect, he owned 
his fault, and had recours to his Majesty’s mercy, but tould him, that 
considering his losses, and his age, the favour he asked would be more 
advantageous to his Majesty’s reputation to grant, than beneficial to 
him to receive ; the King, who loved courage, even in an enemie, could 
not refrain countenancing of him, discours’d freely with him, and no 
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one was more frequently in the King’s anti-chamber, til it was thought 
fitt to send him down into the West, as one who could best informe the 
Lord Chief Justice, who were most criminal, and who most deserved 
mercy ; and that he might doe some service ere he receiv’d his pardon 
which was differ’d (only for that reason) til after his return ; but instead 
of that, the first news the King heard of him was, that he had been 
hanged with the rest. This his Majesty was very much surprized at, 
and made him question the Chief Justice at his return ; but he palliat- 
ed that, and his other severities, with the pretence of necessary justice, 
which the King haveing made him a Judg of, knew not how to contra- 
dict, especially since he had had the precaution not only to send four 
other Judges as his assistants along with him, but Mr. Polefexen lick- 
wise, in quality as his Solicitor, who being a known favourer of the 
Presbiterian partie, he hoped would moderate the Chief Justice’s heat ; 
so that after all this care, and foresight, his Majesty had reason to ac- 
quiess to what had been done, though it was a great disservice to him in 
the bottom, but my Lord Chief Justice makeing it pass for an excess of 
zeal, hinder’d not his Majesty from conferring the title of a Barron up- 
on him as a reward of his former merite ; and soon after, made him 
Lord Chancellor, as thinking uo one better qualified to execute that 
high office than himself; but certainly his Majesty had acted more pru- 
dently, had be refrained from heaping such distinguishing favours up- 
on a person, who had, by an imprudent zeal, (at best) drawn such an 
odium both upon bis master and bimself.””* 


The defence made in the above extract, is lame enough, es- 
pecially as regards the unfortunate Major Holmes, but two let- 
ters in the appendix to one of Dalrymple’s volumes, addressed 
tothe Prince of Orange, establish clearly, that James knew 
very well what Jeffreys was abuut, and even spoke jocularly of 
it. As the second letter is very short we will give it. ‘ As 
‘for news, there is little stirring, but that Lord Chief-Jus- 
‘tice has almost done his campaigne; he has already con- 
‘demned several hundreds, some of which are already executed, 
‘ more are to be, and the others sent to the plantations.’"+ If 
more proof were wanted, that James Ul. was quite as merciless 
as his agents, it could be easily adduced ; but his acquiescence 
in the inhuman behaviour of Col. Kirk on the Western assizes, 
and his subsequent promotion of that officer is sufficient of it- 
self.t 

Evelyn, who was a candid, dispassionate man, in his diary, 
often mentions Jeffreys. 

“It was whispered, (says he) that he (the Lord Keeper Bridgman) 


would not be Jong in that situation, and many believe the bold Chief- 
Justice Jeffreys, who was made Baron of Wem, in Shropshire, and 


* Vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. Stewart MSS edited by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, 1816. 
t Dalrymple’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 53. Edit. 1790. 
} See Dalrymple’s Mem.—Clark’s James I. &c. 
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who went thorough-stitch in that tribunal, stands fair for that office.” -- 
Vol. i. p. 600. 

“© 31, I din’d (writes he, in another place,) at our greate Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys, who us’d me with much respect. This was the late 
Chief-Justice, who had newly ben the Western circuit, to try the Mon- 
mouth conspirators, and had formerly done such severe justice amongst 
the obnoxious in Westminster-hall, for which his Majesty dignified him, 
by creating him first Baron, and now Lord Chancellor. He had, some 
years passt, ben conversant in Deptford ; is of an assured and un- 
daunted spirit, and has serv’d the Court interest on all the hardiest oc- 
casions; is, of nature, cruel and a slave of the Court.—Vol. i. p. 617. 


We have before quoted from Roger North, a contemporary 
of Jeffreys ; we give from the same author, a sketch of the new 
Chancellor : 


** Searce a day passed, that he did not chide some one or other of 
the bar, when he sat in the Chancery ; and it was commonly a lecture 
of a quarter of an hour long. Aud they used to say— This is your’s ; 
my turn will be to-morrow. We seemed to lay nothing of his business 
to heart, nor care what he did or left undone ; and spent in the Chan- 
cery Court, what time he thought fit to spare. Many times, on days 
of causes at his house, the company have waited five hours in a morn- 
ing, and after eleven, he hath come out influmed, and staring like one 
distracted. And that visage he put on, when he animadverted on such 
as he took offence at, which made him a terror to real offenders ; whom 
also he terrified with his face and voice, as if the thunder of the day of 
judgment broke over their heads ; and nothing ever made men tremble 
like his vocal inflictions. He loved to insult, and was bold without 
check ; but that only when his place was uppermost. ‘To give an in- 
stance. A city attorney was petitioned against for some abuse ; and 
affidavit was made, that when he was told of my Lord Chancellor ; 
My Lord Chancellor! said he, I made him; meaning his being a 
means to bring him early into city business. When this affidavit was 
read ; Well, said the Lord Chancellor, then I will lay my maker by the 
heels. And, with that conceit, one of his best old friends went to jail. 
There was ascrivener of Wapping brought to hearing, for relief against 
a bummery bond ; the contingency of losing all being shewed, the bill 
was going to be dismissed. But one of the plaintiff’s counsel said, 
that he was a strange fellow, and sometimes went to church, sometimes 
to conventicles ; and none could tell what to make of him; and it was 
thought he was a trimmer, At that the Chancellor fired; and a trim- 
mer ! said he; I have heard much of that monster, but never saw one. 
Come forth Mr. Trimmer, turn you round, and let us see your shape ; 
and, at that rate, talked so long, that the poor fellow was ready to drop 
under him ; but at Jast the bill was dismissed, with costs, and he went 
his way. In the hall, one of his friends asked him how he came off ? 
Came off, said he, I amescaped from the terrors of that man’s face which 
I would scarce undergo again to save my life; and I shall certainly 
have the frightful impression of it as long as I live.”—Life of Lord 
Keeper Guilford, vol. ii. p. 118. 
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That abundance of vulgar abuse in the Chancellor, while on 
the bench, rests not on the testimony of North alone, who, in this 
case, was, perhaps, a prejudiced witness. ‘Two other contem- 
poraries, in writings not intended for publication establish the 
same things :— 


** Februrary 12.—My great cause (says Evelyn) was heard by my Lord 
Chancellor, who granted me a re-hearing. 1 had six eminent lawyers, 
my antagonists three, whereof one was the smooth-tong Solicitor, 
(Finch) whom my Lord Chancellor reprov’d in grate passion for a ve- 
ry small occasion.— Diary, vol. i. p. 624. 

“Since that (writes Lord Cavendish) the Lord Chancellor (who I 
conceive has, regularly, nothing to do in this matter, it being fo- 
reign to his jurisdiction) has not only reviled the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench in the most opprobrious language, and threatened to hang him, 
&c.”—MS. letter, cited in the Life of Lady Russell, p. 77. Lond. 1820. 


To go through Jeffreys’ career as Chancellor would take far 
more space than we have to spare. He graced the woolsack 
as might have been anticipated from his previous life. ‘The 
counsel themselves were often sent to prison for mere errors 
of judgment. Men, women and children shared the same fate, 
in proportion of den to one, as compared with commitments of 
his predecessors. Without regard to decency or decorum, he 
indulged freely in sarcasms and personalities on his brethren of 
the bench, not unfrequently accusing them of carelessness in the 
distribution of justice. He attempted also to brow-beat and 


bully the House of Lords, but was soon put down by a body that 


only viewed him as an insolent upstart. So outrageous was 
he in his frolics, that he, the Lord Treasurer Rochester, and 
some other great folks, one day, in a fit of loyalty, stripped to 
their shirts, and, but for an accident, would have mounted a 
sign-post to drink his majesty’s health. Whatever might have 
been his religious prepossessions no one aided more zealously 
the Catholic schemes of the King. For this purpose he was 
placed at the head of the ecclesiastical commission establish- 
ed in that reign. 

Jeffreys met the usual fate of a tyrant’s tool—he was thrown 
by the moment he was no longer needed. When James ‘“ ex- 
changed three kingdoms for a mass,” as a French bishop said 
of him, in his flight, the Chancellor was forgotten, and left to 
battle his own cause with a nation of enemies. He attempted 
in vain to escape by a coal barge to Hamburg. His jokes on 
the scrivener as a trimmer, which we have before quoted, now 
recoiled with terrible vengeance on his own head. 


** Afterwards, when the Prince of Orange,’ says North, ‘ came, this 
Lord Chancellor, being very obnoxious, disguised himself in order to 
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go beyond sea. Hs was in a seaman’s garb, and drinking a pot in a 
cellar. This scrivener came into the cellar after some of his clients: 
and his eye caught that face which made him start; and the Chancel- 
lor, seeing himself eyed, feigned a cough and turned to the wall with 
the pot in his hand. But Mr. Trimmer went out, and gave notice that 
he was there; whereupon the mob flowed in, and he was in extreme 
hazard of his life; but the Lord Mayor saved him and lost himself. 
For the Chancellor being hurried with such a crowd and noise before 
him, and appearing so dismally, not only disguised but disordered ; and 
there having been an amity betwixt them, and also a veneration on the 
Lord Mayor’s part, he had uot spirits to sustain the shock, but fell 
down in a swoon, and in not many hours afterwards died.”—Life of 
Guilford, vol. ii. p. 120. 


Jeffreys was committed to the tower. It is painful to read 
the indignities that he suffered during his few remaining days. 
Persecuted by his enemies and abandoned by his friends, ‘ at 
‘the age of forty one, with a body exhausted beyond the reach 
‘of medical skill,” expired he, in prison, who had been a Peer, 
Chief-Justice and Chancellor. 

Of Jeffreys what can we say asa judge? Where are we 
to look, in the language of his biographer, for ‘ those redeem- 
‘ing traits that brighten his character with such admirable lus- 
‘tre,’ in one, who, on the bench, was drunken, impatient, vio- 
lent, scurrilous, partial, corrupt! That he was a man of con- 
siderable natural abilities is not to be denied. In point of his 
style, his opinions are coarse and loose; often whole pages 
look like one badly put together sentence, connected by ‘ ands,’ 
¥ ‘buts,’ ‘ifs,’ ‘ yets,’ &c.; but they are clear, consecutive, and 
sensible. Though he sometimes deals in declamation or mere 
rigmarole, more generally there is a great appearance of pro- 
bability, judicious thinking, and a good understanding of the 
case. When he was in proper temper and his feelings noways 
interested, his administration of justice was not to be com- 
plained of. To call him a great judge or a great lawyer is 
ridiculous, as he neither exhibits minute and abundant know- 
ledge of authorities, nor a deep investigation of first principles. 
To make a learned jurist, requires at least much labour to store 
the memory; to make a profound one, much uninterrupted study, 
to practise the judgment. ‘The dissolute habits of Jeffreys ex- 
cluded either. 

That a great many judges of unimpeachable characters, not 
superior, or not even equal to Jeffreys in talent and attainment, 
have been seen on the English benches is certainly true, and at 
the same time to be lamented. Nor do we think that either in 
England or in this country, a sufficiently elevated opinion has 
been usually entertained, as to the qualifications for the higher 
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magistracy. A great lawyer, in popular acceptation, is one 
who, by long and intense study, has acquired an extensive ac- 
quaintance of positive law, and a certain degree of clearness 
and plausibility in applying it to questions he discusses. A 
really great lawyer, in addition to this, traces laws back to their 
true principles, and shows how the varying legislation of differ- 
ent times and countries, are radiations from the same great el- 
ements, or attempts by different means to attain the same im- 
portant ends. He who asljudicates a legal question by a mere 
weighing of authorities, settles a few insulated points as short- 
lived as the legislation on which they are based; he who adju- 
dicates after a clear view of the ground-works of morality, 
lays down enduring principles, embracing endless ramifications. 
It is from the ascertainment of abstract principles that we are 
to look for all permanent progress. What is an enactment to 
modify the test acts, or to regulate the corn laws, in comparison 
with the mighty truths demonstrated by Locke, on toleration, 
and Adam Smith, on free trade. The solid advance of correct 
legislation is far more owing to Locke on Toleration and Gov- 
ernment, Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, Beccaria on Crimes and 
Punishments, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, &c. than to the la- 
bours of the whole race of Cokes, Viners, or Hargraves. Not that 
we conteinn these laborious and often acute case hunters. Pre- 
cisely the contrary. They had achieved the first great indispen- 
sible step in their vocation; they had put themselves ina situation 
to discharge, conscientiously, duties they had undertaken under 
the sanction of an oath; they had acquired that knowledge 
which enabled them the better to philosophize—but philosophy 
was still wanting. It is to the absence of this enlightened spirit 
that the slow improvement of English law is to be traced, and 
that a mass of cumbrous or useless institutions remain in that 
country, that have originated in less mild or enlightened ages. 
What a long list of special pleaders and case hunters do we not 
see in the Pratts, Ryders, Kenyons, Ellenboroughs, and Abbots. 
How do they compare with the Kaims and Woodhouslees of 
Scotland, with the D’Aguesseaus and Pothiers of France, with 
the brilliant writers on the civil law? Lord Mansfield forms a 
splendid exception. Under him we see the confused materials 
of English law assuming order, beauty and grandeur. In him 
we behold united the elegance of the scholar and the depth of 
the metaphysician, an abundance and variety of resources, not 
to be gained alone from year books and statutes. Was it that 
he had been trained to a deéper analysis in the land of Hume, 
Reid and Smith ? 
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Extreme cases try principles. The history of Jeffreys and 
the corrupt judges of the period, has not been without its ben- 
efit. Without it the full value of jury-trial could never have 
been clearly and practically demonstrated to a nation at large. 
However a pannel might be swerved occasionally by venality, 
or brow-beat by an overbearing magistracy, their feelings as 
citizens could not be suppressed, and their acquittal of uppres- 
sed innocence let the people know and feel that their rights 
were in their own hands, so long as they preserved intact their 
constitutional mode of trial. ‘To this institution we trace that 
idea of right, that love of liberty that has at all times marked 
the various states under the common law. Notwithstanding 
the praises bestowed upon it, we doubt whether in one respect 
its beneficial effects have ever been duly appreciated. We 
mean the knowledge of law that it diffuses through the com- 
munity. Called onto form a part of the tribunals of the 
country, every class become acquainted with the ordinary 
regulations as to property and personal right, and are both 
zealous in maintaining their own immunities and fearful of in- 
fringing those of others. Every Englishman and American 
knows that his person is inviolable from every one, and that his 
house is his castle against all the world. The extreme igno- 
rance of law, in countries under the code of Justinian, even 
among well informed people, is striking to those acquainted 
with Great Britain or the United States. 

Not one of the least important deductions from the life of 
Jeffreys, is the necessity of a general diffusion of knowledge 
with any form of government tothe enjoyment of liberty. Has 
the English constitution changed? Not at all. The rights of 
the people are precisely the same, but the mass of the people 
know them better. Inthe present enlightened condition of 
England, such a judge as Jeffreys could not maintain his place 
on the bench a single year. We might extend the reasoning 
farther, and show that the security of all rights mainly depends 
on a due understanding of them. Under a monarchy, British 
dissenters could only obtain freedom of conscience, when true 
notions of toleration had become widely diffused ; can we, un- 
der a purer form of government, expect permanent liberty un- 
less in a population that understands fully in what liberty con- 
gists 
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Art. [X.—An Essay on Junius and his Letters ; embracing a 
sketch of the life and character of William Pitt, Eari of 
Chatham, and Memoirs of certain other distinguished indivi- 
duals ; with reflections historical, personal and political, relat- 
ing to the affairs of Great-Britain and America, from 1763 
to 1785. By Bensamin WatTernouse, M. D. Member of 
several Medical, Philosophical and Literary Societies in Eu- 
rope and America. Boston. 1831. 


Few questions have more powerfully stimulated, and less 
adequately satisfied literary curiosity than those, which relate 
to the authorship of anonymous or pseudonymous books. Whe- 
ther the tyrant of Agrigentum, Phalaris, or the royal martyr 
of England composed, the one his epistles, and the other the 
Eixwv Basix} | who was the writer of the dialogue ‘ De causis 
corrupte Eloquentia,” whether Quinetilian or Tacitus or Pliny 
the younger, or Suetonius; who was Junius, whether the most 
exalted by rank, or the most accomplished in letters ; whe- 
ther the most renowned of authors and statesmen or one of 
the ordinary retainers of that modern pandemonium, a print- 
ing-house—are all inquiries, which have been zealously pro- 
secuted, but hitherto without eliciting any very satisfactory 
replies. 

It is not very easy to account for the extreme anxiety which 
has been manifested to disperse the cloud, which, in these and 
similar instances, has veiled the idol to whom so many igno- 
rant worshippers have burnt incense, and bowed the knee in 
mysterious and soul-compelling adoration. It may be remark- 
ed, however, that it is chiefly in examples of great notoriety or 
of great excellence, that this goaded excitement has been 
evinced. No one feels great interest to know, who penned the 
last paragraph of a newspaper of the same fabric and tissue 
as countless hosts of its predecessors. But in the deepest gloom 
of national adversity, when the ship-of-state is tossed by every 
angry billow, with her tackle and equipments strained even to 
snapping, without helm, or compass, or reckoning, and with 
chinks, that at each struggle of the gallant bark, admit the sub- 
tle destroyer, it is no common voice that stills the tumult, no 
common hand, that, on some far-off promontory, lights the 
beacon fires of rescue and comfort. It is then that a people 
with one voice, call aloud to their deliverer, and give their eye- 
lids no rest until they behold him face to face. It is then that 
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searching question occurs—do his principles and practices coin- 
cide? Say what we will, abstractions form too light a diet for 
the mass of those who crave intellectual refreshment. These 
understand better what is said or spoken, than what is thought 
or merely insinuated; what reaches them through the corporeal 
eye, than what addresses itself to their mental vision. To ad- 
mire an anonymous author, is like falling in love with a ghost ; 
ithas form and seeming, but we cannot touch it ; it wanders 
through an undefined vacuity, alarming us in its windings, but 
we cannot fix it; it utters its chill warning, but we cannot trace 
its direction. It is not enough to hear, and to be heard, but 
the reader, like neas, shouts with irrepressible transport— 


Da jungere dextram, 


Da, genitor ; teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro 
* ¥ * * * 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno.”’ 


Akin to these feelings, must, we apprehend, have been those, 
with which the British public listened to the oracular responses 
of Junius, which, with more than Delphic solemnity, yet with- 
out any tincture of its ambiguity, he scattered among the rapt 
and astonished multitude, like arrows dipped in unquenchable 
light, at once transfixing the victims, and presenting them as a 
: spectacle to present and to future ages. No shaft flies random, 
€ but reaches its destination, aimed by a practised eye, and sent 
home by a giant’s arm, dealing out glory and shame with the 
exactest retribution :— 


“ 
Beoiciv, 
Kidog dyhpacv 


a 
+. 
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Who was this god in disguise: this invisible arbiter of hu- 
man fates? Was he a mere literary Ganymede or the very 
Apollo himself? Whoever he may have been, we have his own 
testimony, that it had cost him “no small labour” to conclude 
his work. Yet, strange to tell, persons of the most opposite 
characters, and of all possible degrees of merit, from the very 
highest to the very lowest, have been pointed at as the author 
of Junius. What a precious assortment is that, which is to be 
found in the following paragraph :— 
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“* The persons to whom this honour, (the authorship of Junius,) has, 
at different times, and on different grounds, been atiributed, are the 
following : Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the ‘Treasury, and afterwards a 
deputy-teller of the Exchequer; John Roberts, also a clerk in the 
Treasury, at the commencement of his political life, but afterwards 
successively private secretary to Mr. Pelham, when chancellor of the 
Exchequer, member of Parliament for Harwich, and Commissioner of 
the Board of Trade; Samuel Dyer, a man of considerable learning, 
and a friend of Mr. Burke and Dr. Johuson; Witham Gerard Hamil- 
ton, another friend and patron of Mr. Burke ; Edmund Burke himself ; 
Dr. Butler, late Bishop of Hereford ; the Rev. Philip Rosenbagen ; Ma- 
jor-General Charles Lee, well known for his activity during the Ameri- 
can war; Johu Wilkes ; Hugh Macauley Boyd ; John Dunning, Lord 
Ashburton ; Henry Flood; and Lord George Sackville.’* 


In addition to these, Mr. William Greatrakes, private secre- 
tary to the Earl of Shelburne ; Glover, the author of Leoni- 
das ; De Lolme ; Wedderburn, have been mentioned as_puta- 
tive proprietors of the talents and reputation of Junius.t  Fi- 
nally, the writer, under review, suggests the great Lord Cha- 
tham. It is difficult, not to say hopeless, to discover any com- 
mon principle, which has directed the judgments of men, who 
have arrived at such opposite results. The error appears to have 
arisen from having seized some striking peculiarity in the charac- 
ter of Junius, leaving the imagination to reconcile contradictions, 
however violent. Hence, because Lord George Germain enter- 
tained a dislike for, and rivalry with the Marquis of Granby, and 
Junius also visits him with no sparing castigation, an identity 
of persons is immediately presumed, yet Lord George is well 
known to have been destitute of classical acquirement, and by 
no means addicted to the cultivation of letters. The secreta- 
ries, who occupy so large a space in the list just quoted, seemed 
to have been elevated into the rank of pretenders, for no better 
reason, than that their office implies a knowledge of secrets, 
and the mighty unknown seems to be well acquainted with the 
transactions of all persons, whether in high station or private 
life, who possessed the slightest claims to consideration. ‘The 
author of Leonidas was a great lover of liberty, and well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the city of London ; moreover, an 
accomplished scholar. But his son, who was most likely to 
know, entertained not the slightest suspicion, that his father 
was the author of these celebrated epistles. De Lolme, who, 


* Woodfall’s Junius, Prel. Eps. p. 63. Am. Ed. 


+ Wraxall’s Memoirs, p. 446, et seq. 
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without being educated to the common law, yet wrote well on 
the constitution, must be Junius, because the latter sometimes 
trips when he would appeal to this great exemplar of the most 
perfect human reason. Burke was an Irishman, of large grasp of 
mind, sensitive, choleric, an able critic, yet not always under the 
guidance of the severest taste in his compositions, he must 
therefore be the original of the shadow, whatever other dif- 
ficulties may be found incompatible with this supposition. John 
Horne Tooke, whose style, though bold and correct, ts yet hard 
and unmellowed, and destitute of that blending in the tints, 
without which there can be no beauty, because, with the intre- 
pidity of a successful demagogue, he dared to array himself in 
opposition to potentates and princes, must also be thrust into the 
armour of this intellectual Achilies, at the risque of being made 
ridiculous, if not odious to posterity. What man, possessing 
the lowest degree of common sense, would, for the sake of se- 
curing the inviolability of the secret, which he had concealed 
under his mask, be contented to fix an indelible brand upon 
his proper character and reputation? Could the great phi- 


lologist ever be induced to apply, even in fiction, the following 
language to himself? 


** You, (the Duke of Grafion,) will find him copiously gifted with 
those qualities of the heart, which usually direct you in the choice of 
your friendships. He, too, was Mr. Wilkes’ friend, and as incapable 
as you are, of the liberal resentment of a gentleman. No,my Lord; 
it was the solitary, vindictive malice of a monk, brooding over the in- 
firmities of his friend, until he thought they quickened into public life, 
and feasting with a rancorous rapture, upon the sordid catalogue of his 
distresses. Now, let him go back to his cloister. The church is a proper 
retreat for him. In his principles he is already a bishop.* 


However complete the mystery of his incognito, it is outra- 
geously unnatural for a man to say of himself :— 


‘* But perseverance, management, and a determined good humour, 
will set every thing right, and, in the end, break the heart of Mr. 
Horne.” 


Contrary to his poetic vein, which, like his subject, is laco- 
nic, the periods of Glover, in prose, are diffuse and disjointed, 
and deprived of all rythmical modulation. In the following 
sentence, the principles professed are elevated and commenda- 
ble in themselves, but clothed in a style almost pedestrian, and 
scenting not a little of the shop. Addressing the Livery of 


* Letter I. + Private Letters, No. 75. 
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London, after an unsuccessful contest for the Chamberlainship, 
he takes occasion to remark :— 


“ Your sense, and the sense of your great corporation, so repeated- 
ly recommended to your representatives in Parliament, were my sense, 
and the principal boast of all my compositions, containing matter im- 
bibed in my earliest education, to which I have always adhered, by 
which If still abide, and which I will endeavour to bear down with me 
to the grave; and even at that gloomy period, when deserted by my 
good fortune, and under the severest trials; even then, by the same 
consistency of opinions, and uniformity of conduct, I still preserved 
that part of reputation which I originally derived from your favour, 
whatever I might pretend to call a public character, unshaken and un- 
blemished ; nor once in the hour of affliction, did I banish from my 
thoughts, the most sincere and conscientious intention of acquitting 
every private obligation, as soon as my good fortune should please to 
return; a distant appearance of which seemed to invite me, and awa- 
kened some flattering expectations on the rumour of the vacancy of 
the Chamberlain’s office ; but always apprehending the imputation of 
presumption, and that a higher degree of delicacy and caution would 
be requisite in me than in any other candidate, I forbore, till late, to 
present myself once more to your notice, and then, for the first time, 
abstracted from a public consideration, solicited your favour for my 
own private advantage.”* 


, Ifwe were called upon to select a sentence which should at once 
compendiously and comprehensively illustrate the violation of 
every rule that has been given for the formation of a style, we 
know not where we could select one, more fitted for our pur- 
pose. Neither is it redeemed by a solitary scintillation of that 
genius, whose privilege it is to soar above rule, in the consci- 
ousness of its own underived energy. We discover here, none 
of those which, 

buvavia Ouveloicw . 

Aé Th wav, 


characterize the illustrious unknown. 

So far as we know, Dr. Waterhouse is the last writer, who 
has favoured the public with his views upon the thorny ques- 
tion—‘‘ who was Junius?” In reply to it, he has put forth 
a portly octavo: professing to embalm in it the lucubrations 


* See Anderson’s Poets, vol. xi. p, 470. 


t “ Yet in my well-stor’d breast remain 
Swift missiles to supply 

With copious argument my moral strain 
Whose mystic sense the wise alone descry 

Still to the vulgar sounding harsh and vain.” 
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of a life, now well nigh verging upon the extreme term of 
human existence. 

The Doctor is of opinion that the claims of the first Earl of 
Chatham to be considered the writer of the letters of Junius 
are incontestible. We, on the contrary, can hardly con- 
ceive of any hypothesis more monstrous. Public opinion never 
gave any sanction to this supposition, at a time when these ex- 
traordinary compositions first appeared; nothing in their mat- 
ter, their language or their method countenances such a belief. 
The style of Chatham was indeed splendid, but it was, at the 
same time, elevated and oratorical in the highest degree. ‘The 
distinct characteristics of an exalted speaker and an accomplish- 
ed writer, have never, perhaps, been successfully combined in 
the person of any one man, except Cicero. In the one, fluency 
and amplification are the great requisites, in the other, a union 
of force and pungency, the result of concentration, are chiefly 
to be aimed at; the habitual effort of the former is to express 
the best thoughts in the first words that occur, and if his phrases 
are to be hunted up when his thoughts are ready, his failure is 
inevitable. The excellence of the latter arises from caution 
and selection, and that happy tact, derived from long and per- 
severing habit, which almost instinctively suggests the points 
at which the rein must alternately be relaxed and the bit be 
again rendered sensible to the hand. The glittering polish 
which adorns the pages of Junius, was never achieved by any 
man, however perfect his skill, at any single effort. Lord 
Ciatham was a great master of his art; he had measured and 
sounded the capabilities of our composite dialect, but all his 
motions were free and off-hand. Surrounded by circumstances 
of the most interesting description, which the energy of his 
own character had created, his nod was empire; his very look 
was -ate, separating the joints and marrow of the craven heart- 
ed; the commanding ardour of his eye shot forked lightnings 
at his assailants; at the sound of his footsteps, free and fear- 
less as the mighty will which directed them, the political culprit 
trembled like the truant urchin before his master; when he 
stretched forth his arm, the sound of the tumult was hushed— 


* Fulmina molitur dextra: quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit: 


In oratory the powers of language and of painting appear to 
be combined, and even the latter is heightened by the energy 
which motion and gesture impart toit. Ofthose two noble in- 
lets of knowledge, the eve and the ear, it is not improbable that 
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in the highest efforts of oratory, the former imbibes by far the 
larger portion of instruction. It is not only what the orator 
tells us, that rouses and inflames, but much more emphatically, 
what he enables us to tell ourselves. Mr. Pitt seems to have 
arrived at a just estimate of the great source of that command- 
ing effect, which his father’s eloquence produced. When some 
remarkable examples of Lord Chatham’s success were related 
to the son, then prime minister, he observed—‘“ that they 
‘ were proofs of his father’s ascendency in the house; but that 
‘ no specimens remained of the eloquence, by which that ascen- 
‘dency was procured. ‘The gentleman recommended to him to 
‘read slowly his father’s speeches for the repeal of the stamp 
‘act; and, while he repeated them, to bring to his mind, as well 
‘as he could, the figure, the look, and the voice, with which his 
‘father might be supposed to have pronounced them. Mr. Pitt 
‘did so, and admitted the probable effect of the speech thus de- 
‘ livered.’’* 

It is a happy confirmation of these remarks, that Virgil, in 
imagining to himself a scene, which should best depict the ef- 
fects of oratory on the minds of the multitude, assigns to the 
speaker as the principal weapons of persuasion, his principles 
and his services, and mentions his words only as they may be 
regarded as the proper exponents of these lofty attributes. 

In the recorded specimens of Lord Chatham’s eloquence, 
we find indeed the fearlessness and directness of purpose, which 
characterizes Junius, but there the comparison must cease. 
Dr. Waterhouse’s capital error consists, we think, in having 
mistaken similarity, in some points, to which his attention had 
been strongly directed, for proof of identity. 

The only candidate in opposition to Lord Chatham, whose 
claims Dr. Waterhouse considers as serious enough to merit 
discussion is Mr. Burke, whom he mentions in the following 
very courteous language : 


** J mistake the character of Edmund Burke, luxuriant as was his 
genius and exuberant his fancy, if he could sustain the dignified de- 
portment of indignant Junius for three years together without once be- 
traying the Irish brogue or the smell of whiskey. Burke seemed to be 
excited by the hectic fever of genius and, at times, by its delirium ; fur- 
thermore I consider the correspondence, carried on with an individual 
printer, during at least three years, under a mask, which the most pry- 
ing curiosity was unable to penetrate, as one of the most extraordinary 
facts in history ; and to my view bordering on the wonderful. All which 


I regard as beyond the powers and the means of Mr. Burke.” 


* Butler’s Reminiscences. 
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With, or without a knowledge of his name, it is quite clear 
in this inquiry, that the character of Junius presents one whole, 
which, with slight allowance for human infirmity, is preserved 
consistent throughout. His sense of his own dignity is not less 
than his consciousness of his own ability, and in both these fea- 
tures there is none of that exaggeration, indicative of one who 
has chosen a part which is novel to him, and which he finds it 
difficult to sustain. When he has been most taxed for exer- 
tion, he seems to have put forth but half his energies. All his 
weapons are bright, and in his literary warfare it appears to 
himself a matter of indifference what arms he shall use, their 
aptitude to the occasion suggesting the only ground of prefer- 
ence. Learning, the treasured wisdom of ages; logic, ethics 
speculative and practical, theology, law and polities, wit, hu- 
raillery, sarcasm and vituperation, animated expostula- 
tion and solemn cominination, are all at his command. Tre- 
meudous, however, as is this intellectual armoury, we every 
where observe it to be in the keeping of one, who feels and ac- 
knowledges the overwhelming moral responsibility of the situ- 
ation. His country was to be roused from her lethargy, to be 
warned and instructed, yet without forgetting the filial devotion 
of ason. The very highest in the highest rank was to be sum- 
moned to answer at the bar of public opinion, but to be treated 
witha deference, which might command the respect of the 
multitude. ‘To suppose talents, natural and acquired, of such 
an exalted standard, to have been the portion of one who had 
begun to cultivate his faculties at an advanced period of life, 
or to imagine that they might be the fortunate inheritance of 
any young aspirant, just starting in the race, is a violent con- 
tradiction of all the laws which have been hitherto supposed 
to regulate literary attainment. A good style is never mould- 
ed and cast off at a heat; the greater the ease, the more cer- 
tainly may we infer the maguitude of the labour which it has 
cost. Every thing about Junius bespeaks a literary veteran, 
who, amidst the sordid realities of life, had fostered, with en- 
thusiasm truly Grecian, a devotion to the good and beautiful. 
The whole intent of ancient literature, sacred and profane, lies 
open before him, and he draws aid from their resources with @ 
certainty, that his calls, whenever made, will be duly auswered. 
Nor are his requisitions merely general, they are so minute and 
distinctive that we instantaneously recognize the hand of a 
master. 

We shall quote two instances in confirmation of these re- 
marks; and we know that many more might be adduced. 
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When defending himself against those, who blamed the sever- 
ity of his remarks on the Duke of Grafton, he says, 


“ The idea of his death is only prophetic ; and what is prophecy 
but a narrative preceding the fact ?” 


Nothing can be more happy as a defence, nor more true asa 
eriticism ; and with what precision and ease are both suggested 
to the mind in the difficult yet powerful form of interrogation. 
He seems to have had his eye ona striking passage of But- 
ler’s Analogy, in which, though equally true, the “ curiosa feli- 
citas” of Junius is wanting. That eminent divine observes, 


“ This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be considered as 
wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but the history of events 
before they come to pass.” 


A little lower down, in the same letter, there is some aptness 
in introducing a classical allusion : 


“Is there nota singular mark of shame set upon this man, who has 
so little delicacy and feeling, asto submit to the opprobrium of mar- 


_rying a near relation of one who had debauched his wife? In the 


name of decency, how are these amiable cousins to meet at their un- 
cle’s table? It will be a scene in CEdipus, without the distress.” 


How pungent the sarcasm, and how much improved without 
being overlaid by the classical allusion, which yet strikes the 
key note of this most harrowing of all tragic conceptions! 
The diction of Chatham, on the other hand, appears to be 
scantily sprinkled with classical allusions, and has a downright 
anglicism about it, which though brilliant and pointed and 
stirring, is as little fashioned after the antique as that of 
Shakspeare. We are fully alive to the fact that the prince 
of English Orators had been sedulously schooled in Greek and 
Roman lore, but like his successor, Fox, he seems to have re- 
garded it through life rather as an exhilirating gas, than as the 
ordinary atmosphere of his existence. The greatest difficulty 
of Junius appears to be in avoiding the display of it. 

We have searched the ponderous volume before us, with 
great eagerness, in hopes of finding satisfactory proof that Ju- 
nius and Chatham are identical. Whilst the circumstantial 
evidence adduced to support this notion is too vague, the task 
of rendering it plausible is enhanced beyond measure, by the 
inherent and irreconcileable contradictions of the hypothesis. 
In the discharge of our functions as critics, however, it behoves 


“us to be just before we are generous, and we shall accordingly 


allow Dr. Waterhouse a patient hearing, before we present the 
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public with a review of the subject, which we deem to be bet- 
ter founded. 

The first argument, as far as we can venture to say we have 
caught the author’s meaning, is that, ‘‘ the whole series of let- 
‘ters indicate the author of them to have been a great man, a 
‘rich man, and an indignant one.”” We take the first asser- 
tion in the technical sense, as indicating the possessor of rank 
and station, and consequently refuse our assent to the whole 
proposition, with the exception of the last clause. Junius has 
been supposed to have held some high factitious distinction, 
merely because nature had endowed him with an elevated soul, 
contented to walk abroad in the simple dignity of its proper 
nature. Such minds rise above the ordinary members of their 
species, almost unconscious of the energies which are buoying 
them up to eminence. There is no proof of the wealth of Ju- 
nius, except that, in the generosity of his spirit he assured his 
printer, that he should never be a sufferer on his account. He 
knew that by the sale of his immortal productions, that worthy 
man would reap an abundant harvest. Hence, when he had 
written any thing which his judgment more than commonly ap- 
proved, but which might be attended with danger, he gives him 
the refusal. 

A little further on we are told, that, 


** There is internal evidence, that the writer of the Letters was a 
personage settled down in the steadfastness of advanced life and con- 
firmed priuciples, under a satiety of worldly grandeur, familiarized with 
royalty, acquainted with privy-councils, parliaments and diplomatic af- 
fairs, and thoroughly versed in the architecture of the British Consti- 
tution.” 


What is there distinctive in all this? What that might not 
be applied to fifty other men, as well as to Lord Chatham. In- 
deed it is this constant vagueness on the part of Dr. Water- 
house, which renders it irksome to attempt to follow out his 
train of proof. At parting, Junius, in a private communication, 
throws out some practical hints for the benefit of his printer, 
and our Doctor’s imagination, ever on the alert for proof, dis- 
covers it even in this simple act of good will. ‘‘ When Junius 
“tells him (Woodfall) to make the most of his collection of 
‘ letters*for his sole benefit,” he adds, with the friendly manner 
and feeling of high rank to an inferior—* Let your views in 
‘life be directed to a solid, however moderate, independence. 
‘ Without it no man can be happy, nor even honest.” To ug 
the fair inference from such language appears to be, that the 
writer had known, from bitter personal experience, that a suffi- 
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ciency of the good things of life, was an essential support to 
the highest moral excellence, and that, for the want of it, his 
own energies had been crippled, and his aspiration after useful- 
ness repressed and disappointed. In the same strain Burns, 
who certainly could not boast of either rank or fortune, impres- 
ses upon his friend the great importance of attending to the lat- 
ter, ‘‘ for the glorious privilege of being independent.” 

There is much more of the same kind of argument, resting 
upon grounds equally problematical and untenable. Thus, 
though still an officer of the crown, Lord Chatham, when con- 
sulted in a case of difficulty by his sovereign, sent him a verbal 
answer stating —* that such was his ill state of health, that his 

Majesty must not expect from him any further advice or assis- 
‘ tance in any arrangement whatever.” Our author infers from 
this circumstance, as we presume, that Lord Chatham was the 
very man to have written the celebrated letter to the King, un- 
der the signature of Junius. We believe the real truth to have 
been, that his Lordship found himself unable to write any thing 
that was likely to prove either useful to the State or agreeable 
to the Monarch, and persuaded, that if he wrote at all, his fail- 
ure in these particulars would be attributed to a want of will 
and not to actual inability, resolved to silence conjecture by 
not writing at all. 

No man ever understood the arts of a Court more thoroughly 
than Lord Chatham, and none more scrupulously observed its 
etiquette, even to receiving the royal instructions on bended 
knees, when the monarch happened to bein bed. ‘Too honour- 
able to carry, by indirect means, what he was unable to com- 
pass directly, he was yet too sagacious to neglect those obser- 
vances, which being of custom, were regarded by others as of 
great importance, and the contempt of which, on his part, 
would be sure to be turned to account by hisenemies. All the 
habits of Lord Chatham’s life, forbid the notion of his having 
so far wandered from propriety, as to address his master 
through the medium of the public prints. How should an ar- 
thritic old man go through the labour of composing these let- 
ters? How secure to them their correctness and polish? Or 
when written, how transcribe or transmit them, without the 
certainty of detection? The following reasoning appears to be 
nothing more than the fallacy of inferring actual existence 
from bare possibility. In this case the evidence does not reach 
higher than the possibility of a possibility. 


* Conceive, then, a veteran statesman, a very well studied philologist, 
and consummate orator, determined to save his country from further de- 
* gradation and disgrace. What mode would such a character naturally 
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adopt? Not that of a formal audience with a mother-ruled King, 
when he would have been treated with every token of profound respect 
and sign of deference, but with the fixed resolution not to follow bis 
advice, or pay any regard to his writings. Would he continue his sol- 
emn and pathetic expostulations in the House of Peers? He knew, 
alas! that House too well. Would he address the people through the 
medium of the press, adding to it the weight of his great name? As- 
suredly not; for, ever since George the Third came to the throne, a 
variety of means had been used to depreciate Lord Chathatn’s wisdom, 
lessen his worth, detract from his merit, defame his high character, and 
misrepresent his motives and ultimate views. It appears from the daily 
publications of those times, that every contrivance which malice, Jeal- 
ousy, fear, revenge, and female spite could devise, or bribery effectu- 
ate, was called into requisition to destroy the influence of the great 
statesman. Rumour, swelled by spies surrounding his habitation, re- 
presented the great man with unstrung nerves, and every faculty pros- 


trated by paroxysms resembling hysterics, in which he would weep like 
a child. * * * * * * * * * 


* But his health improving, he, to the surprise of many, and the 
sore dizappointinent of some, regained his former vigour of mind and 
once more electrified the Senate. When that failed to have the desired 
effect, how would such a character, in such circumstances probably 
conduct (himself)? I answer, inthe very mode which Junius adopted. 
A fearful hand writing on the wall of the palace, rendered doubly im- 
pressive by the halo of mystery.” 


No other answer can be given to this, than that it might have 
been so or might not have been so. Whereis the proof? At 
the period in question, editors of newspapers and magazines— 
the contributors to anonymous publications of every descrip- 
tion, were not the same awtul and respectable personages, that 
they are at present. Where is the likelihood that a whig aris- 
trocrat, should have started from his propriety, to become the 
public flagellator of every official delinquent? Horace Wal- 
pole designates the eloquence of Chatham as ‘“‘ manly and dash- 
ing.’ What reader of any discrimination would think these 
epithets judicious, when transferred to Junius? Even when 
most truculent his phrase is not ‘ dashing,” but collected and 
dignified; not the rapid stroke of the scymitar, but the delibe- 
rate and murderous blow dealt by the axe of the headsman. 
We repeat it, that there is nothing in the peculiar manner of 
the greatest of modern orators to remind us of this politica! 
seer under the impenetrable masque. 

We set out with observing, that the chief error of those, who 
have attempted to identify Junius, consists in their not viewing 
his character as one whole; he speaks indeed from behinda 
covert, but all the lines of his conduct mark a man, who was 
anxious to assert nothing in disguise, which he ought to be 
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ashamed to utter openly. Let the reader apply the following 
language either to Chatham or to Junius, and ask himself if it 
be not as insulting as it is unsuited to either of them: 


‘** He [Junius] has not only put in practice every known art, but re- 
sorted to the most refined species of deception; hence we pay little re- 
gard to his assertions whenever his individual safety is concerned.” 


Our author further remarks: 


** That such a writer as Junius should speak in public assembly like 
Chatham, no one will contend, who thinks of Addison and Gibbon ; 
but that such a consummate orator as Chatham should be able to write 
like Junius, few will deny.” p. 197. 


We believe that the dissidents will be almost as numerous as 
the readers of this passage. 

We are much amused with a test proposed for assaying the 
pure bullion of Junius—convert it into Dutch! Now we are 
willing enough to admit that a translation of an English bank 
note into the vernacular of the dykes would not be very avail- 
able, but this to the contrary notwithstanding, we hold the 
pure ore of the mind, like that of the precious metals, to be ca- 
pable of very easy conversion into any dialect. Nor do we 
precisely. discover why the Batavian idiom has been singled out 
for this inglorious experiment. Its words are all derived and 
compounded from one homogeneous source; they are highly 
significant and accurate expressions of thought; and its pro- 
sody is the best ascertained of any language ancient or mo- 
dern. Is there any other language of Europe that can boast 
of Tacitus, translated word for word, without excess or dimi- 
nution in the whole, and this two centuries ago? If that lan- 
guage can sustain the sense of Tacitus, why not of Junius ? 

We cannot allow the term “ systematic deception,” as appli- 
ed to the inquiry, to pass unnoticed. We take the plain case 
to be this. In the republic of letters a production is to be ad- 
judged of, not by the name or character of its author, but by 
the truth and importance of the matter it exhibits. The addi- 
tion of the author’s name therefore arises more from the ex- 
pectation of honest fame; from the petty vanity of beholding 
himself in print, or from the more pithy consideration of secur- 
ing his copy-right, than from any obligation to divulge it. Ex- 
cept in the case of original historical memoirs, we question, 
whether the addition of a name be a matter of the slightest 
consequence. What new confirmation do the truths of geome- 
try receive from our knowing, whether they were written by 
one Euclid or not? ‘To give or withhold his name is therefore 
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left to the option of every author. Having resolved to remain 
concealed, he has a right to keep back, whatever has a tenden- 
cy to betray him. But to withhold what really exists, provided 
we make no profession of declaring it, is very different from 
feigning that which has no actual foundation. 

A man, who does not wish to be seen has a right to keep 
away from his window, but he has no right to stand at it and 
cry out—** not at home.” What violation of moral rule there- 
fore was committed by one, who proclaiming himself the cham- 
pion of truth and right from under a visor, pertinaciously re- 
fused to raise it? We think the reply to Sir William Draper 
is unanswerable: 

‘“* Had you been originally, and without provocation, attacked by an 
auonymous writer, you would have some right to demand his name. 
But in this case you are a volunteer. You engaged in it, with the un- 
premeditated gallantry of a soldier. You were content to set your 
name in opposition to a man who would probably continue in conceal- 
ment. You understood the terms upon which we were to correspond, 
and gave, at least, a tacit consent to them. After voluntarily attacking 
me, under the signature of Junius, what possible right have you to 
know me under any other?”—Letter, xxv. 


Junius, every where, professes to be the depository of his 
own secret, but our author dismisses this assertion, by pronounc- 
ing it tobe impossible. As toso public and marked a man as 
Lord Chatham, bowed down under a weight of bodily infirmi- 
ty, and necessarily dependent upon the faithful services of 
others, we readily concur. But, in so solemn a strain as that 
adopted in the dedication to the English nation, for Lord Cha- 
tham, supposing him to be the writer of the Letters, to declare, 
‘** Tam the sole depository of my own secret, and it shall perish 
with me,” is, to our mind, wholly inconceivable. His para- 
graph would have been complete without it, and we must sup- 
pose him to have turned aside with the express intention of 
uttering a deliberate falsehood. ‘The manner, in which the se- 
cret has been preserved to the present time, considering the 
tendency of most secrets to court ventilation, furnishes a con- 
vincing argument, that the writer was in earnest, and spoke to 
the letter. 

But it will be urged, that Junius elsewhere observes : ‘* The 
‘truth is, there are people about me, whom I would wish not to 
‘contradict, and who would rather see Junius in the papers, 
‘ever so improperly, than not at all.” How are these conflicts 
of meaning to be reconciled? Although Junius did not avow 
himself, it clearly appears, from the tenor of his correspondence, 
that he entertained a strong predilection for, and was even in- 
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i timately connected with a certain political party in the state, 
and that he had no objection to co-operate with men of any 
party or character, provided they could be rendered efficient in 
securing the suecess of those measures of reform, which he 
i deemed essential to the salvation of the state. His favourites 
were George Granville and Lord Holland, but he had no objec- 
P| tion, in the redundant charity of his creed, to receive other idols 
4 into his teinple, and accordingly offered incense to Chatham, 
' and arrayed John Wilkes in robes of light. When, therefore, he 
Tay speaks of ‘people about me,” he alludes to his actual per- 
fal sonal intercourse with his friends, from the results of which 
| he drew the measures of his public, but anonymous exertions. 
JBM In short, he lived in a kind of Proteus existence ; ostensible to 
his private connexions, and hidden from the public, yet identi- 
fied by neither. The intention of Junius was only to remain 
undetected during his life-time, but we no where observe any 
wish or expectation to have the mystery continued after his 
death. A man of honour and character, as his works evince 
him to have been, how could he have borne the thought of de- 
scending to posterity as a splendid example of the desertion of 
all moral principle? The following sketch of the plan of the 
campaign of this literary veteran, from the pen of Dr. Water- 
house is unique. His words are— 


“To obviate this great danger, he must have agreed with his consci- 
ence, not to boggle at evasions and deceptions and denials ;_ bestowing, 
at the same time, on himself, a harmless sneer, grounded on his age 
and morbid infirmity, and dropping, now and then, a seemingly care- 
less, though deeply studied phrase or sentence of commendation and 
respect, all calculated to divert the mind of the reader from the real ob- 
ject of the nation’s curiosity, and the court’s vengeance. Examples of 
this may be seen, here and there, inthe Letters of Junius, relative to the 
venerable Chatham, which, though sarcastic, are softened down by de- 
grees, until they end in a remarkable strain of panegyric.”—p. 203. 


It will be recollected, that besides the public letters of Ju- ; 
nius, numerous other documents, of undoubted authority, are 
‘on ascribed to him, on the authority of Woodfall, who was well 
ETE acquainted with the origin of these productions. In any at- 
BY tempt to identify the writer, the statements derived from all 
these sources, must be reconciled. Mr. Pitt resigned the seals 
in October 1765, and somewhat more than eighteen months 
after that period, Junius, then writing under the signature of 
Poplivola, makes the following courteous allusion to him :— 


“1 cannot admit, that because Mr. “Pitt was respected and honoured 
a few years ago, the Bari of Chatham deserves to be so now ; or that 
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a description, which might have suited him at one part of his life, must, 
of necessity, be the only one applicable to him at another. — It is barely 
possible, that a very honest commoner may become a very corrupt and 
worthless peer; and I am inclined to suspect that Mr. C. D. will find 
but few people credulous enough to believe, that either Mr. Pitt or Mr. 
Pulteney, when they accepted of a title, did not, by that action, betray 
their friends, their country, and, in every honourable sense, themselves. 
Mr. C. D. wilfully misrepresents the cause of that censure, which was 
justly thrown upon Lord Chathain, when the exportation of corn was 
prohibited by proclamation ‘The measure itself was necessary, frora 
the scandalous delay of the ministry, in calling the Parliament together; 
but to maintain that the proclamation was legal, and that there was a 
suspending power lodged in the Crown, was such an outrage to the 
common sense of mankind, and such a daring attack upon the consti- 
tution, as a free people ought never to forgive. The man, who main- 
tained these doctrines, ought to have had the Tarpeian rock, or a gib- 
bet for his reward. Another gentleman, upon that occasion, had spirit 
and patriotism enough to declare, even in a respectable assembly, that 
when he advised the proclamation, he did it with the strongest convic- 
tion of its being illegal ; but he rested his defence upon the unavoida- 
ble necessity of the case, and submitted himself to the judgment of 
his country. This noble conduct deserved the applause and gratitude 
of the nation, while that of the Earl of Chatham, and his miserable 
understrappers, deserved nothing but detestation aud contempt.” 


At the risk of tiring the reader, we must quote one more 
passage, as proving, beyond dispute, the absolute untenability 
of the supposition, that Junius and Chatham are identified. In 
May 1767, under the appellation of “ Downright,” the former 
thus addresses his Editor :— 


“Now, Mr. Woodfall, I entirely agree with Mr. Macaroni, that this 
eountry does owe more to Lord Chatham than it can ever repay ; for 
to him, we OWE the greatest part of our national debt; and THAT [| 
am sure we cau never repay. [mean no offence to Mr. Macaroni, nor 
any of your gentlemen authors, who are so kind as to give us citizens 
an early peep behind the curtain, but I cannot bear to see so much in- 
cense offered to an idol, who so little deserves it.” 


If this be irony, we must implore the presence of the Sphynx 
herself, and we are sure that if Lord Chatham ever explained 
it to bis own understanding, he could regard it in no other way, 
than as the death-watch of his glory. | 

The estimate, which Junius had formed of Lord Chatham 
became gradually modified, until it was, at last, even favoura- 
ble. When at its height, however, there is a caustic irony, 
mixed up with his panegyric, which must have proved a feast 
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of bitter herbs to that nobleman. His language, in 1771, is as 
follows :— 


** It seems I am a partisan of the great leader of the opposition. If 
the charge had been a reproach, it should have been better supported. 
I did not intend to make a public declaration of the respect 1 bear 
Lord Chatham ; I well knew that unworthy conclusions would be drawn 
fromit. But 1 am called upon to deliver my opinion ; aud surely it is 
not in the little censure of Mr. Horne, to deter me from doing signal 
justice toa man, who, I confess, has grown upon my esteem. As for the 
common sordid views of avarice, or any purpose ef vulgar ambition, I 
question whether the applause of Junius would be of service to Lord Cha- 
tham. My vote will hardly recommend him to an increase of his pen- 
sion, or to a seat in the cabinet. But, if his ambition be upon a level 
with his understanding, if he judges of what is truly honourable for 
himself, with the same superior genius, which animates and directs him 
to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the pen of Junius 
shall contribute to reward him. Recorded honours shall gather around 
his monument, and thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, and will sup- 
port'the laurels that adorn it. I am not conversant in the language of 
panegyric. These praises are extorted from me; but they will wear 
well, for they have been dearly earned.— Letter liv. 


Would any man, possessed of common sensibility, use the 
following language in reference to himself or to his friend f 
Yet the supposition, which Dr. Waterhouse defends, requires us 
to believe, what contradicts the most prevalent motives of hu- 
man conduct : 


“* But unfortunately for this country, Mr. Grenville was, at any rate, 
to be distressed because he was a minister; and Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Camden were to be the patrons of America, because they were in op- 
position. Their declaration gave spirit and argument to the colonies, 
and while, perhaps, they meant no more than the ruin of a minister, 
they, in effect, divided one half of the empire from the other.” 


The above passage is pregnant with difficulties; but that now 
to be adduced is a death-blow to all attempts at identifying Ju- 
nius with Lord Chatham : 


** It is not my design to enter upon any formal vindication of Mr. 
Grenville upon his own principles. I have neither the honour of being 
personally known to him, nor do I pretend to be cumpletely master of 
all the facts.— Letter xviii. ~ 


vy twespect should we continue to entertain for the charac- 
ter Tord Chatham, if we could believe him capable, under 


_ apy cireumstances, of stooping to the practice of such unquali- 
- fied falsehood, as the denial of all personal knowledge of his 


wife’s brother, a man of high charaéter and station, with whom 
the common civilities and courtesies of life must have brought 
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him into almost constant intercourse. We are weary of dis- 
cussing a scheme of explanation, which sets out by violating 
all propriety. ‘The notion of mental reservation cannot be tol- 
erated here. The public executioner of other men’s reputa- 
tions must be supposed to possess high qualifications himself. 
It is an ofiice voluntarily assumed, tolerated for its intrinsic 
utility, and useful ouly in the hands of virtue. Except the 
mask, which screened him from the machinations of the culprits 
who smarted under his lash, all that the public knew of him, 
inust have been consistent with his real character and standing 
in society. But supposing him to have been base enough to 
attempt to violate this tacit compact between himself and his 
hearers, how long would the clumsy hypocrisy have availed his 
purpose ? How long would it have been, before he would have 
been enclosed on all sides, in the meshes of his antagonists, 
and held uptothe public scorn of the candid and considerate of all 
parties? What human ingenuity would avail to spread the he- 
terogeneous materials of falsehood over a period of five years, 
without seam or patch being discovered in the fabric? In com- 
mon with the heralds of all great truths, the conscience, void of 
offence, was the one great panoply which rendered him invul- 
nerable. Setting out with the supposition that he was wise 
and honest, we have no right afterwards to seek a remedy for 
apparent inconsistencies in the supposed lubricity of his prin- 
ciples; the weight of truth having been with him, the task of 
reconciliation amongst difficulties is for us. 

Perhapsin a controversy like this, the best test will be found in 
those opinions, in regard to which, the parties at issue, respec- 
tively stood committed before the public, beyond the power of 
recall. This is the case of Chatham and Junius on the Ame- 
rican question. On this subject Dr. Waterhouse observes— 


** But we deny that Junius was an advocate for the unqualified au- 
thority of Parliament over the colonies.””—p. 249, 


We fear, on the contrary, that the hardihood of this asser- 
tion, is to be attributed to “the bias of insanity,” which the 
Doctor elsewhere appeals to as one of his tests of truth in this 
controversy. ‘The fact is, that Junius asserted the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies, but gave up the policy of ite Let 
us hear his own language: ~ 


“* My American namesake is plainly a man of abilities, though I 
think a little unreasonable, whemhe insists upon more than an absolute 
surrender of the fact. I agree withhim, that it is a hardship on the 
Americans to be taxed by the British legislature ; but it is a hardship 
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inseparable in theory from the condition of colonists, in which they 
have voluntarily placed themselves. If emigration be no crime to 
deserve punishment, it is certainly no virtue to claim exemption ; and, 
however it may have proved eventually beneficial, the mother-country 
was but little obliged to the intentions of the first emigrants. But, in 
fact, change of place does not exempt from subjection :—-the members 
of our factories, settled under foreign governments, and whose volun- 
tary banishment is much more laudable with respect to the mother- 
country, are taxed with the laws of consulage. Au reste, 1 see no use 
in fighting this question in the newspapers, nor have I time. You may 
assure Dr. Lee, that to my heart and understanding, the names of Ame- 
rican and Englishman are synonymous, and that as to any future tax- 
ation in America, I look upon it as near to impossible, as the highest 
improbability can go.””* 


No writer is less equivocal than Junius, when he thinks it 
worth while to utter a deliberate expression of his opinion. Ju- 
nius says the right to tax the colonies is indubitable, but Lord 
Chatham declares, ‘ you have no right to tax America.” Can 
these two incompatibles be one? We have neither time nor 
space to bestow upon the further prosecution of this part of the 
subject, and dismiss it with the declaration, that so gross a pa- 
radox was never more eagerly started nor more lamely defend- 
ed. 

The most successful attempt to clear up this great mystery of 
authorship isto be found inthe work entitled, ‘The Identity 
of Junius with a great living character established,” by John 
Taylor. It exhibits one of the most ingenious and masterly 
pieces of reasoning, by circumstantial evidence, that ever was 
penned. We think, however, that, after all, this able writer, 
has given up the realtrath after having approached as near to 
it as possible. ‘This critic, upon an elaborate inquiry, assigns 
the honour of having composed these brilliant specimens of the 
matchless power of our idiom, to the late Sir Philip Francis. 
The superiority of this view of the subject, over that, which 
it was our effort, in the former part of this paper, to refute, is, 
that it startles us with no violent impossibilities. Sir Philip 
was distinguished early in lifeas a man of business, and of the 
most promising talents, of the school of the ancient whigs, and 
idolizing the common lawef the English constitution. No sub- 
sequent act of his politieal life would be found inconsistent with 
the avowed principles of Junius ; May, even his style, his hand- 
writing, and his sentiments bear the strongest resemblance to 
those of the real Junius. Yet, with all these allowances, which” 
we freely concede, the position, whieh identifies that gentleman 


*No. 79. Private Letter to Wilkes. 
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with the distinguished anonymous author, who has furnished the 
subject of these remarks, is, on close examination, quite untena- 
ble. 

When Junins first began to write in 1767, Mr. Francis was 
but 27 years of age, a period of life, which would not authorize 
him to give grave moral advice, as if from the chair, to his old 
school-fellow Woodfall. 


** With a sound heart, says he, be assured you are better gifted even 
for worldly happiness, than if you had been cursed with the abilities of 
a Mansfield. After long expericnce of the world, 1 affirm before God, 
{ never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.” 


Independent of ail other evidence, there is something in the very 
physiognomy of this sentence, which contradicts the possibility 
of its having proceeded from a young man, in the full tide of 
health, hope and ambition. ‘The speculative principles of 
young menu, whose education has been well conducted, are ge- 
nerally right, but their allegiance to them is rather the effect 
of physical courage, aided by pride and a fear of shame, than 
arising from an ingrained conviction, that to be virtuous is to 
be happy. Consideri ing the reputed character of Sir Philip at 
every period of his life, the poet’s instruction to the dramatist 
applies with peculiar force, 


** Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia finge, 
Secriptor. Honoratum si forte reponis Philippum ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.” 


Achilles at the Court of Lycomedes, apparelled as the king’s 
daughter, was as little likely to have concealed his sex 
from Deidamia or Ulysses, as the individual named to have re- 
mained undetected beneath the disguise he is supposed.to have 
assumed. {t must be continually kept in view, that Junius 
every where exhibits himself not only as a man of character 
but as a man of high character ; not only as a politician, but as a 
consummate statesman ; not only as a scholar, but as one of the 
first in the very first rank. But another peculiar and more 
distinctive feature of the man is his@dmirable self-possession. 
He scorns to be out of humour with hig antagonists, and yet he 
subjects them to the most exéruciating tortures, but rathérwith 
the stern dignity of a public censor, than from an inherent love of 
cruelty or hatred of the offender. Sir William Draper is treat- 
ed with respect, whilst at the same time he is made to receive 
a full measure of righteous eastigation. With Mr. Horne, who 
seems by his replies to have stolen some portion of the public 
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. x | ear, Junius applies the two edged sword of his sarcasm, with a 
desolating gash. 


If any coarse expressions have escaped me,” says he “ I am ready 
if to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make use of; but I see no rea- & 
i son to admit that they have been improperly applied.” ~ 

5) These suggestions will be further confirmed if we take time : 


to consider the dates and measure* the intervals in the life of 


; Sir Philip Francis. He came to England from Ireland, in the 4 
ti year 1750, bemg then 10 years of age and having previously en- P 
i | joyed the instruction of a superior scholar, Dr. Dunkin. At this ay 
‘j time we may suppose him to have mastered the accidence. Three a 
j years later he was removed to St. Paul’s School, to breathe the 
i same air and undergo the same instruction, which a century be- 4 
i} fore had matured and developed the talents of that great cham- 4 
3 pion of liberty, Milton. The interim, we presume, was improv- 4 
a ed under the inspection of his father Dr. Francis, of whom we 3 
HI shall discourse more largely hereafter. He continued at this : 
a school, until 1756, when Mr. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord 
mi Holland, presented him, with a small place in the Secretary . 
as of State’s Office. The amount of his emoluments is not stated, ‘, 
fs but they probably did not exceed £50, with some opportunity a 
of leisure during the recess of Parliament, but during its sit- ye 
Py tings, with irksome and laborious duties attached to it. The ‘ 
4 education inthe schools, at which he had been placed, was almost é 


servilely confined to classical learning and its appurtenances. 
Having never even matriculated at a University, he must at 
his entrance into life have been wholly ignorant of the sciences 
whether physical or moral. But in a place like London, 
abounding in literary facilities, we grant that a great deal might 
have been done by a mind of the first order, continually stimu- 
lated by a thirst for honourable distinction. Whatever the 
} means, ‘however, of solitary improvement and however ardent 

. the zeal with which they were embraced, there would be two 

‘ or three deficiencies which even the metropolis of the world, could 

‘ not at that time supply. ‘These were an accurate induction F 
into principles; the leisure to compare and master them, and . 
that discipline derived from a collision with kindred intellects, 
without which the best diligence,eventuates rather in heaping 
up the lumbering furniture of the pedant, than in securing 
the solid resources and polished weapons of the scholar. The 
learning of Junius is not an exhibition of crude materials, but 
appears to be select and well digested. When he touches an 


* See in Taylor, “ Memoirs of Sir P. Franeis,” taken from the Monthly Mirror. 
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affair of difficulty, it is with the point of a needle. In legal 
technicalities he occasionally slips, but never, where an accu- 
rate logic is alone required. When his imagination is diverted 
to the intricate niceties of trusts, bis moral is right, but his law 
is mistaken. But when once more arrived at a point where 
accurate principles were suflicient for his guidance, his state- 
ments are acute and clear. How well are the great founda- 
tions of government drawn in the following sentence— 


** When we say that the Legislature is supreme, we mean, that it is 
the highest power known to the Constitution ; that it is the highest in 
comparison with the other subordinate powers establis!ied by the laws. 
In this sense, the word supreme* is relative, not absolute. The power 
of the Legislature is limited, not only by the genera! rules of natural 
justice, aud the welfare of the community, but by the forms and prin- 
ciples of our particular Constitution. If this doctrine be not true, we 
must admit, that King, Lords, and Commons, have no rule to direct 
their resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. They might 
unite the legislative and executive power in the same hands, and dis- 
solve the Constitution by an act of Parliament.” —Dedication. 


We know of no instance superior to this, in which a subtle 
distinction is exhibited with ability, and an important doctrine 
impressed with the utmost precision and elegance, in the com- 
plete absence of all unnecessary parade. ‘The distinction, 
however, is one, which none but a subtle and well trained mind 
could either have taken or sustained. When, therefore, we con- 
sider the various gifts, the matured learning, and absolute per- 
fection of the style of Junius, we do not wonder at the answer, 
which Sir Philip Francis returned to a very polite note, re- 
questing to be informed if there were any ground for the sup- 
position that he was the author of Junius. We confess we have 
always been simple enough to take his reply au pied de la let- 
tre. He had strong guesses, perhaps the strongest probable 
evidence in regard to the author, but here we believe his re- 
sponsibility terminated. Indeed, supposing him to have been 
the author, in the midst of the hurried inquiries and busy curi- 
osity excited by the appearance of the letters, how could he, in 
the daily presence of his official superiors, have prevented the 
embarrassment and the blushes, caused by his situation, from 
betraying his fatal secret. “Bat let him speak for himself— 


‘* Sir, the great civility of your letter induces me to answer it, which, 
with reference merely to its subject matter, 1 should have declined, 
whether you will assist in giving currency to a silly, malignant false- 


* To italies in the original. 
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hood, is a question for your own discretion. To me it is a matter 
of perfect indifference. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. P. Francis.* 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.” 

It is related by Wraxall, that George III. stated to Gen- 
eral Desaguliers, “‘ we know who Junius is, and he will write 
no more.” Wedo not attach much importance to this, but, 
supposing it to be true, how will it assort with the fact, 
that his Majesty, at the request of Lord Grenville, was 
pleased to invest Mr. Francis with the expensive honour 
of the “Order of the Bath.” The King attached great 
importance to this and similar distinctions, why then confer it 
on Mr. Francis, whom his Majesty knew to have been the most 
talented, as well as the severest and most pertinacious assailant 
of his prerogative? Supposing this gentleman to haye been 
identified with Junius, did not his sins against royalty, infinitely 
transcend the petty delinquencies of Mr. Fox, whom yet his 
Majesty never forgave, and never would have employed, unless 
forced by the necessities of the times? Upon our view of the 
subject, which we shall presently introduce to the notice of our 
readers, we think even this difficulty may be, in a great mea- 
sure, obviated. 

The first step towards the elucidation of this great mystery 
of literature, the authorship of the Letters of Junius, is un- 
doubtedly to form as accurate an estimate as possible of him, 
so far as he has thought proper to unveil himself in his inter- 
course with the public. Those who have preceded us in this 
knotty inquiry, not excepting Mr. Taylor, the most able of them, 
have taken a different course, and have first pitched upon some 
character, whom they supposed to have been Junius, and then 
endeavoured to find evidence in the epistles themselves, to cor- 
roborate their respective hypothesis. At this rate we might, 
without much risk, undertake to prove, that George III. was 
himself, the author and abettor of this correspondence. What 
a strong confirmation should we find in his assertion, that he 
knew the author. Who, besides a monarch, could have ventur- 
ed upon so bold a project? Who, besides him, could effectu- 
ally escape detection and punishment? Who, but him, possess 
the instruments for the work first, and for the purposes of per- 
petual seerecy afterwards? What a bold stroke for holding all 
factions in his keeping, and playing upon them, like puppets, 
witha wire? Like the double sense of prophecy, it is a tempt- 
ing scheme for solving difficulties, but it is subject to the same 
infirmity, that in removing some doubts, it has a tendency to 
destroy our faith in the whole. 

* See Taylor's Identity of Junius. 
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In discussing this subject, we feel our situation to be, like 
that ofone,who should be required to write the life ofanother from 
materials furnished, but without being made acquainted with his 
name—‘‘periculose plenum opus ale@,”’—but a work, which must, 
nevertheless, be ventured upon, if we entertain a hope of treat- 
ing our ultimate inquiry with success. In cases of circum- 
stantial evidence, where a person is concerned, his character, 
history and acts, must first be indubitably laid down ; a com- 
parison of these, with circumstances derived from an indepen- 
dent source, be instituted, and an inference drawn from the 
whole, according to the discrepancy or coincidence, which a 
careful comparison may suggest. In this inquiry, Junius is the 
real person; to know him accurately and comprehensively, as 
far as he can be known, is an indispensable condition, without 
which, the solution of this singular and highly interesting pro- 
blem, is utterly hopeless. We say accurately, for in circum- 
stantial evidence, barren generalities avail nothing, and we add 
comprehensively, for in an inquiry of this nature, insulated facts 
are calculated only to mislead. 

Junius was an Irishman. There is a feverish irritability 
about him, not the effect of malice, but arising from strong 
conceptions and a habit of expressing them fearlessly. Some- 
thing of this must undoubtedly be attributed to original nation- 
al peculiarity, but mere to the singular circumstances of the 
Irishman’s political condition. In countries, where the people 
have the spirit to be free, but are destitute of the power, there 
is a silent compromise, which, in a course of ages, takes place 
between them and their rulers. An unlimited freedom of 
speech is permitted and indulged in, because one party knows 
it to be impossible and the other to be hopeless, that things 
should proceed much further. On this account Burke, Hugh 
M‘Cauley Boyd, and Henry Flood, were early suspected of 
some agency in the composition of these letters. The contin- 
ual recurrence of the phrase— before God,’”’—which our read- 
ers will recognize more readily in the elliptical form of “ ’fore 
God,” which occurs on one remarkable occasion in the Private 
Correspondence, is another proof. The term “ collegian,” as 
used by this writer, is peculiar, and shows him to have been ei- 
ther a Scotchman or an Irishman. But, as he says elsewhere, 
he had ‘as lief be a Scotchman as a lawyer,” and his wri- 
tings every where, and his known hatred to Lord Bute, will 
not permit him to pass for a North Briton, he must be consid- 
ered as coming from the ‘“‘ Kingdom,” in a more enlarged 
sense. did never question your understanding,” another 
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phrase which occurs in the Private Correspondence, is too dis- 
tinctively Irish to leave room for doubt. The following lan- 


guage could not have proceeded from an Englishman so early 
as 1769 :— 


“The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered and op- 
pressed. In return, they give you every day fresh marks of their re- 
sentment. They despise the miserable governor you have sent them, 
because he is the creature of Lord Bute: nor is it from any natural 
confusion in their ideas, that they are so ready to confound the original 
of a king, with the disgraceful representation of him.” 


A similar concern about Irish affairs, and knowledge of 
Irish feelings, is to be found in the fourth of the Miscellaneous 
Letters. 


** But is such a man (Lord Townsend) likely to please the brave 
Irish, whose tempers or whuse blunders may sometimes lead them inte 
a quarrel, but whose swords always carry them through it.” 


He seems to have been passed the meridian of life, for we 
have already seen him appealing to his ‘* long experience.” — 
In reply to Mr. Wilkes, who had offered him tickets for the 
dinner and ball on Lord Mayor’s day, he says, in a tone which 
appears to us quite natural—* Many thanks for your obliging 
offer ;-—but alas, my age and figure would do but little credit to 
my partner.” * * ‘in truth, I see no connexion between 
Junius and a minvet.” This last observation we suspect to be 
professional. ‘The reader will also recollect the continual re- 
ferences to the young man when addressing the Duke of Graf- 
ton. 

Junius was a clergyman. He professes to be no lawyer, and 
we have seen that when treading the thorny path of the law he 
sometimes stumbles. His allusions to the ‘ caput mortuum of 
vitriol,” do not mark him for a physician, or one much tine- 
tured with natural science. The theological allusions are con- 
stantly occurring, and he runs parallels upon them minutely, 
and with all the ease of one who is travelling over his own 
ground. Except in his classical allusions, he is no where more 
at his ease. The fullowing passage ts excellent for its matter, 
and commendable for the terseness of its diction, yet is not al- 
together free from the charge of sermonizing :— 


** Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me to con- 
sult their piety as little as their judgment and experience, when they ad- 
mit the great and essential advantages accruing to society from the free- 
dom of the press, yet indulge themselves in peevish or passionate ex- 
clamations against the abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable ex- 
pectation of benefits, pure and entire, from avy human institution, they, 
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in effect, arraign the goodness of Providence, and confess that they 
are dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity.””— Preface. 

** A dilemma of this kind perpetually before him, will not indeed 
work miracles on his heart, but it will assuredly operate, in some degree 
on his conduct.” —ibid. 

** You have enemies, Sir, but those who persuade you to aim at power 
without right, and who think it flattery to tell you that the character 
of King dissolves the natural relation between guilt and punishment.” 
—thid. 

** Avail yourself of all the unforgiving piety of the Court you live in, 
and bless God that you are not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican.” —Letter ix. 

** Sullen and severe without religion, profligate without gaiety, you 
live, like Charles the Second, without being an amiable companion ; 
and, for aught I know, may die as his father did, without the reputation 
of a martyr.” —Leiter xii. 

** Your gracious Master understands your character, and makes you 
a persecutor because you have been a friend.”’—ibid. 


The writer had his thoughts turned upon Judas. 


“These are mysteries, of which we must not pretend to judge by 
experience ; and truly, I fear we shall perish in the desert before we ar- 
rive at the land of promise.” —Letter xiii. 


The latter clause might pass for a general allusion, but the 
former is distinctive and professional. It suggests to the mind, 
with a stroke of the pen, the strongest point of a difficult con- 
troversy. 


** We owe it to the bounty of Providence, that the completest dee. 
pravity of the heart, is sometimes strangely united with a confusion of 
the mind, which counteracts the most favourite principles, and makes 
the same man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without deceiv- 
ing.” —Letter xv. 

** Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man.” —tbid. 

“It is not, indeed, the least of the thousand contradictions which 
attend you, that a man, marked to the world for the grossest violation 
of all ceremony and decorum, should be the first servant of a Court, 
in which are morality, and Kneeling is religion.” 

** that wounded spirit, unaccustomed to reproach, 
and I hope, wot frequently conscious of deserving it.”--Letter xviii. 

* having no private resentments to gratify, | think 
it nihil to a given my opinion of your public conduct, leaving 
the punishment it deserves to your closet and to yourself.’ ibid. 

‘** His own honour would have forbidden him from mixing his pri- 
vate pleasures or conversation with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons.”—Letter xxiii. 

Yet a religious man might have remembered upon what foundation 
some truths, most interesting to mankind, have been established. If it 
were not for the internal evidence which the purest of religions carries 
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with it, what would have become of his weil quoted decalogue, and of 
the meekness of his Christianity ?”—Letter xxvii. 


In a political discussion, a layman would not have ventured 
upon this extended illustration of this simple truth, that there 
are many things, which we must be contented to receive upon 
less evidence than legal proof. 

Speaking of the Scotch, he says— 

‘* Like another chosen people, they have been conducted into the 


land of plenty, where they find themselves effectually marked and di- 
vided from mankind.”— Letter xxxv. 


“There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics as well as religion. By 
persuading others we convince ourselves.” — ibid. 

* You will not accept of the uniform experience of your ancestors; 
and, when once a man is determined to believe, the very absurdity of 
the doctrine confirms him in his faith.”’—ibid. 

* Au honest man, like the true religion, appeals to the understanding, 
or modestly confides in the internal evidence of his conscience. The 
impostor employs force instead of argument, imposes silence where he 
cannot convince, and propagates his character by the sword.” 


The writer of this illustration had the controversy between 
Christianity and Mahometanism clearly before him, and it is 
written with the settled conviction of a mind familiar with the 
subject. 

In the xtiv. Letter, these clerical allusions occur frequently 
and close to each other, and the author appears to have neither 
power nor wish to escape them. There is one of singular force 
and originality, and expressed with ail the power of pregnant 
brevity. ‘* Liberal minds are open to conviction; liberal doc- 
‘trinesare capable of improvement. There are proselytes 
‘ from atheism but none from superstition.” We think that none 
but a mind filled to overflowing, with theological combinations 
of thought, could have originated this just and splendid obser- 
vation :— 

“ What a pity it is, that the Jews should be condemned by Provi- 
dence to wait for a Messiah of their own.” 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpreting the Scriptures. Mr. 
Horne has improved upon his profession. He alters the text, and cre- 
ates a refutable doctrine of bis own. Such artifices cannot long delude 
the understandings of the people; and, without meaning an indecent 
comparison, I may venture to foretell, that the Bible and Junius will be 
read, when the commentaries of the Jesuits are forgotten.” — Letter liv. 


Here we discover a man familiar with theological truth, and 
unable to resist the aptness of an application, is yet anxious to 
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avoid the odium of irreverence. In the next letter the charge 
which he anticipated might be brought, is repelled with much 
indignation. 


I thought Junius capable of uttering a disre- 


spectful word of the religion of his country, J should be the first to re- 
nounce and give him upto the public contempt and indignation. As a 
man, I am satisfied that he is a Christian, upon the most sincere convice- 
tion: as a writer, he would be grossly inconsistent with his political 
principles, if he dared to attack a religion, established oy the laws, 
which it seems to be the purpose of his life to defend.” * . "5 


would on y illustrate my meaning, aad protest against the least idea of 
profaneness.” 


* Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually answered, arraigned 
and convicted. ‘These candid critics never remember any thing he says 
in honour of our holy religion ; though it is true, that one of his leading 
arguments is made to rest upon the internal evidence, which the purest 
of all religions carries with it. 1 quote his words; and conclude from 
them, that he is a true and hearty Christian, in substance, not in cere- 
mony ; though possibly he may not agree with my Reverend Lords, the 
Bishops, or with the head of the church, that prayers are morality, or 
that kneeling is religion.” 


These sentences occur in his reply to Horne, and are publish- 
ed as if from a third person, under the signature ‘ Philo-Junius.” 
Even this name seems to have been suggested by its resem- 
blance to Philo-Judzeus.” 


‘They, (his Majesty’s predecessors,) were kings or gentlemen, not 
hypocrites or priests. ‘They were at the head of the church, but did 
not know the value of their office. ‘They said their prayers without 
ceremony, aud had too little priestcraft in their understanding, to re- 
concile the sanctimonious forms of religion with the utter destruction of 
the morality of their people.” —Letter lvii. 


** My Lord, I know you both; and, with the blessing of God, (for J, 


too, am religious,) the people of England shall know you as well as I 
do.” —Ibid. 


“The fundamental principles of Christianity may still be preserved, 
though every zealous sectary adheres to his own exclusive doctrine, 
and pious ecclesiastics make it a part. of their religion to persecute one 
another.” —Letter lix. 


What can be more beautiful, and yet more clerical than the 
peroration, with which he closes his labours? It bearsthe stamp 
of a mind habitually possessed with the sentiment of a piety 
at once exalted and enlightened : 


‘* The man who fairly and completely answers this argument, shall 
have my thanks and my applause. My heart is already with him. 
am ready to be converted. I admire his morality, and would gladly sub- 
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scribe to the articles of his faith. Grateful as I am, to the good Being, 
whose bounty bas imparted to me this reasoning intellect, whatever it 
is, I hold myself proportionably indebted to him from whose enlight- 
ened understanding, another ray of knowledge communicates with mine. 
But neither should [ think the most exalted faculties of the human 
mind a gift worthy of the Divinity, nor any assistance in the improve- 
ment of them, a subject of gratitude to my fellow-creature, if I were 
not satisfied, that, really, to inform the understanding, corrects and en- 
larges the heart.” 


There is nothing finer than this in Cicero. 


If there be any virtue in circumstantial evidence, we think 
we have established, beyond a reasonable doubt, the fact, that Ju- 
nius was a churchman. 

He was also a consummate classical scholar. He refers fre- 
quently to Horace, and always with accuracy and felicity. 
Where abbreviations occur, as in quoting the Annals in the Mis- 
cellaneous Correspondence, he points out the case of the nu- 
meral bya letter above the number, a nicety which no man but 
a scholar would have thought of. His allusions to the leading 
philosophical sects of antiquity, particularly to Zeno and Epi- 
curus are succinct, but accurate and well marked. ‘* Honour 
‘and honesty, (says he,) must not be renounced, although a 
‘thousand modes of right and wrong were to occupy the de- 
‘grees of morality between Zeno and Epicurus.” Here the 
theory of Aristotle is also plainly glanced at. 

He was also an able critic. We have already pointed out a 
specimen of this, in another part of this paper. The following 
may be adduced as an additional proof. ‘* This very word, 
‘ privilege, means no more than immunity, or a safeguard to the 
‘ party, who possesses it, and can never be construed into active 
‘ power of invading the rights of others.” When he has occa- 
sion to adapt a passage, he does so with skill and strict atten- 
tion to prosody. At the head of the twenty-fifth Miscellaneous 
Letter, Horace ii. 8. 5. is forced into his service, but happily 


altered: 


At tu simul obligasti 
Perfidum votis caput, enigrescis* 
tAtrior multo. 


He probably resided in the neighbourhood of London, but 


was well acquainted with the great world, whether of politics 
or of fashion. He was personally attached to Lord Holland, 
but only politically so to Mr. Grenville, for he denies all per- 


t For “ pulchrior.” 


* For “ enitescis.” 
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sonal knowledge of the Jatter. He spares the family of Lord 
Holland, and having occasion to caution Charles Fox, he does 
so ina very familiar form of compellation. He knew Garrick, 
and dreaded his prying curiosity more than that of any other 
man, andin reference to him, warned his printer not to let his 
hand-writing be seen. He calls the person who took care of the 
conveyancing department of his correspondence a—“ gentleman.” 
When Garrick made a merit of informing the King, that he 
would write no more, he was immediately privy to the fact. He 
was sedulously careful inthe composition and correction of his 


pieces, and required his printer to conform to his alterations, in— 


every thing displaying a literary veteran, habituated to the eor- 
rection of the press. In his Private Correspondence, we have 
the following language : 


“fam strongly partial to the enclosed. Jt ts finished with the 
utmost care. If I find myself mistaken in my judgment of this paper, I 
positively will never write again.”  * * * “J have no view but to serve 
you, and consequently have only to desire that the Dedication and Pre- 
face may be correct. Look toit. If you take it upon yourself, I will 
not forgive your suffering it to be spoiled. I weigh every word; and 
every alteration, in my eyes, at least, is a blemish.” 


Who then was Junius? We answer the Rev. Philip Francis, 
D. D. the translator of Demosthenes and Horace. He was 
educated at Dublin, removed to London, where he was fortu- 
nate enough to attract the notice of Lord Holland, and was even 
employed as private tutor to Charles Fox. He is mentioned 
by Horace Walpole as a political writer, and is said to have 
supported with his pen the administration of which Lord Hol- 
land wasa member. He is also related to have been a great 
favourite with the King. His services obtained him pro- 
motion in the Church, and he was rewarded with the living of 
Barrow in Suffolk and the Chaplainship of Chelsea-EHospital. 
Through the kindness of Lord Holland, his son, afterwards Sir 
Philip Francis, was presented with a small place in the Secre- 
tary of State’s Office, and was afterwards transferred to the 
War-Office. Gibbon, who was for a short time his pupil, has 
the following remark in his biography of himself: 

** T was placed at Esher, in the house of the Rev. Mr. Philip Francis. 
(January, 1752.) The translator of Horace might have taught me to 
relish the Latin poets, had not my friends discovered in a few weeks, 
that he preferred the pleasures of London to the instruction of his 
pupils. 

At the time that Gibbon refers to, Mr. Francis was actually 
preparing to bring out his Tragedy of Eugenia, altered from the 
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Cenie of Madame de Graffigny, under the auspices of Garrick. 
Two years afterwards he produced another tragedy entitled 
Constantine. Neither of these was eminently successful, being 
deficient in the careful conduct of the plots. 

His situation, we perceive, gave him ample opportunities for ob- 
taining information, and his son’s connexion with the War-Office, 
enabled him to supply any defects arising from a want of know- 
ledge in minute details. This gentleman was, in all probability, 
his messenger, though without being precisely informed of thecon- 
tentsof hisdespatches. Dr. Francis died at Bath, in March, 1773, 
and Junius’ last private communication bears date January 19, 
1773. A remarkable coincidence of dates.* 

The familiarity of Garrick with the hand writing of Dr. 
Francis, may be taken for granted, since they must have been 
in babits of familiar intercourse. 

The style of Junius frequently resembles that of Demosthe- 
nes, particularly in the use of interrogations, as in the follow- 
ing passage : 

** Who attacks the liberty of the press? Lord Mansfield. Who in- 
vades the constitutional power of juries? Lord Mansfield. What 
judge ever challenged a juryman but Lord Mansfield?) Who was that 
judge, who to save the King’s brother, affirmed that a man of the first 
rank and quality who obtains a verdict in a suit for criminal conversa- 
tion, is entitled to no greater damages than the meanest mechanic ? 
Lord Mansfield. Who is it makes Commissioners of the Great 
Seal? Lord Mansfield. Who is it that forms a decree for their Com- 
missioners, deciding against Lord Chatham, and afterwards (finding 
himself opposed to the Judges) declares in Parliament, that he never 
had a doubt that the law was in direct opposition to that decree? Lord 
Mansfield. Who is he that has made it the study and practice of his 
life to undermine and alter the whole system of jurisprudence in the 


Court of King’s Bench? Lord Mansfield.” 


In his introductiont to Demosthenes, Dr. Francis held the 
following language : 3 

“* He professes, and surely without suspicion of affectation, his ap- 
prehension of sinking under the attempt. Yet while he feels the influ- 
ence of the same passions that animate the original, he will not wholly 
despair of the translation.” 


The following passage from the preface to Horace is fully 
up to the highest spirit and finish of Junius. 


“* In Juvenal the vices of his age are shown in ail their natural hor- 
rors, he commands his readers in the language of authority, and terri- 


* Woodfall’s last communication to Junius was on the 7th of March, 1773, to 
which he never received any answer. t A. Taylor. 
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fies them with images drawn in a truly poetical spirit. He stands like 
a priest at an altar sacrificing to his gods; but even a priest, in his 
warmest zeal of religion, might be forgiven, if he confessed so much 
humanity, as not to take pleasure in hearing the groans, and searching 
into the entrails of the victim.” 


The following passage bears a great similarity to some 
which we have already quoted from Junius’ Private Corres- 
pondence. 


‘In justice to his (Dr. Dunkin’s) reputation, it should be acknow- 
ledged, that whatever alterations in this edition are made in his part of 
the work, have been made without his knowledge. They were haz- 
arded in the spirit of affection and friendship. Yet as the best proof of 
that very sincere regard I bear him, of my affection for his person, and 
my esteem for his worth, I beg leave to offer him the dedication of this 
edition. In truth, [have corrected it with my best care and attention to 
make it a little more worthy of his acceptance.” 


The hand-writing of Junius, as exhibited in the fae-similes 
from the private correspondence with ‘Voodfall, is that of an 
older man than Sir Philip Francis was at the time when Ju- 
nius appeared, and we take it to be thatof Dr. Francis. The 
two hands resemble each other as the writing of father and 
son is apt to do. ° 

We conclude with the hope, that if our labours should prove 
wearisome to our readers, they will at least pardon the zeal 
which has tempted 1s to endeavour to throw some new and 
steady light upon one of the most perplexing subjects of mod- 
ern criticism. 
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{> In the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth numbers of the Southern 
Revicw, were published two articles on the History of Greek Literature, 
and a Review of Lanzi’s History of Painting. ‘They were furnished 
by a German, who had resided in South-Carolina for three years, had, 
during that time, maintained a respectable character, and was, undoubt- 
edly, a man of some learning. Although this writer was not believed 
to be capable of producing any thing very striking or original, yet bis 
articles were received as being excellent and learned compilations upon 
subjects not much inquired into in this country. The Editor of the 
Review has been confirmed in his opinion of their excellence, since he 
has discovered that the articles on Greek Literature were written by 
Wacuter, and that on the Fine Arts, by Frortuxo, and that his contri- 
butor can claim no higher rank in literature than that of a plagiary. 
He has thought it best to notice his detection of this fraud, that his 
contributors may not appear to claim as their own, the learning and la- 
bour of other men, but especially that no suspicion may rest upon the 
characters of those ripe scholars, whose criticisms upon Greek and 
Roman learning, have adorned, and shall continue to adorn our pages. 
The works referred to, are “ Wacuuer’s Handbuch, der Geschichte 
der Literatur, and Fiorti0’s Geschichte der Mahlery.” Gottingen, 
1798-1801. ‘The name of this individual should be published, had he 
not sailed for Europe, and thus rid the country of any chance of fur- 
ther deception. 
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